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PREFACE. 

This book is intended co fill what seems to be a blank in 
the literature of education. No volume among the many 
volumes that have recently appeared on the subject of 
national education has attempted to supply a compen¬ 
dious non-controversfaland non-technical statement of the 
progress of education in England from early times up to 
the present day—a statement calculated to clear away 
some of the many misapprehensions that surround the 
subject, and to enable the reader, if he so desires, to regard 
this great social problem from without, and not from 
within. The writing of such a survey is beset by difficul¬ 
ties, and the intention is necessarily more worthy of the 
kindlyconsideration of the critic than the result. 

Two chief difficulties presented themselves to the 
present writer—the difficulty of selection among facts and 
the difficulty of eliminating the personal equation of bias. 
With respect to the latter, it will be sufficient to say that 
conscious bias has certainly been eliminated, and that 
no fact has been intentionally suppressed that bears upon 
any controversial question. The question of selection 
among historical facts requires a somewhat fuller com¬ 
ment. Written history is a sequence of selected facts, 
which, by the deductive faculty of the historian, combined 
with his method of expression, is intended to suggest 
though it more frequently does not suggest—the life and 
manners, the moving actualities, of the period surveyed. 
U this be, a fair definition, it is obviously a dangerous task 
to try to write history. The combination of style and 
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deductive faculty is almost certain to give a totally false 
impression as to the life of the period with which the 
historian deals. There is, however, a way out of th.e 
difficulty. If a writer is content with the Jiumbler and 
more useful position of a chronicler, j^e rids himself of 
responsibility both as to style and deduction, and as 
to the actualities that they suggest. He is only 
responsible for the selection and the accuracy of the facts. 
This is the position that the present writer has adopted. 
With respect to selection the chief difficulty, of course, 
occurs in modern times. The object of this book is to 
place modern educational movements into their true 
proportion with relation to earlier educational movements, 
not to dismiss the latter in a few lines and make the 
former bulk in gigantic shape before the reader. The 
mass of material available since, say, the year 1802, 
makes the writer ask for consideration from the critic. 
To say what will ultimately prove to be of historical 
importance in this period of a hundred years and what 
will not is a task that cannot be confidently undertaken. 
Time alone can decide. Meantime an attempt to bring the 
whole picture into perspective may not be without value. 
The public will not read highly technical works on 
education. They, indeed, can hardly be expected to peruse 
the amorphous works on the law of education that are 
now so plentiful, while technical and shapely volumes un 
the history and the practice and the theory of education, 
interesting though such works are, can only appeal 
to the specialist. 

With great misgivings the present writer has ventured 
to produce this book, which is intended to appeal to 
many who would not in any circumstances read a 
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purely technical work. It is certainly necessary that the 
subject of education should not be confined to the minds 
of the specialist and the administrator. A child can 
only be prooerly educated when it takes an interest in 
the subjects and things that are comprised in the term 
education. An interest, not in the component parts 
of education, but in education as a whole, must be 
acquired by the natipn if the nation itself is to be edu¬ 
cated in the highest sense of that word. It is the want 
of interest in education as a national problem that has 
made it so difficult for the nation to offer to its children 
an education that is attractive and full of personal 
interest. 

In order to give a continuous narrative it has been felt 
to be desirable to omit as a rule footnote authorities for 
the facts set forth, though every effort has been 
made to secure accuracy. The authorities for many 
of the facts contained in that part of the book which 
deals with the period before 1833 will be found in the 
present writer’s volume, li State Intervention in English 
Education,” published by the Cambridge University 
Press in 1902, while subsequent facts are almost 
without exception drawn from the Statutes of the 
Realm, Blue Books, and Hansard. Some new facts and 
results have been added to the earlier period, such as 
the hitherto little noticed letter of Pope Alexander III., 
and a fuller statement of the relationship of education and 
the Lollard movement. Gratitude is due to Mr. W, A. 
Casson and Mr. W. G. Howell for their useful sugges¬ 
tions given after perusing the proof sheets. 

J. E. G. de Montmorency. 

3, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, 

February , 1904. 
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Chapter I. 

a.K Dawn or Earning 




It is a sufficiently Remarkable fact that while we can 
trace civilised society in Egypt through a period of some 
seven thousand years, our own authentic history is 
covered by barely twenty centuries, though this is not 
so startling as the parallel fact that the history of New 
Zealand only began with Tasman’s Pisgah sight in 
1642. Behind the Christian era we can look with no 
certain vision. It is true that the hinterland of English 
history is not totally obscured. But all that we see is 
distorted; we behold men like trees walking in a land 
without any order. It is, however, profitable to disen¬ 
tangle, as far as may be, the believable fact from the 
legends with which our chronicles swarm. The value of 
legend in the writing of history is perhaps not yet fully 
realised. Even late legends contain some sediment ot 
early truth, and there can be little doubt that one branch 
of scientific historical research will be the application of 
tests (derived from ethnological, linguistic, philologic and 
even biologic sources) for truth to the legends and tradi¬ 
tions that surround the dim origin of every nation. These 
dim beginnings are of infinite value to the historian, for 
they lighten secular processes that would otherwise 
remain obscure; and they may explain national charac¬ 
teristics in cases where all other explanations fail. No 
apology is therefore needed for some brief reference to 
Pre-Roman Britain. 
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For some seven thousand years the Stone Age can be 
traced back in Central and Western Europe. What 
lay behind the unknown backward limit of that 
age is scarcely open even to conjecture, though we may 
believe that a new geologic era was beginning, and man 
was emerging from the beast. But of the Stone Age 
P copies we have some knowledge. It is possible 

that us races survive in the Laplanders and the pure 
Basque, while it is more than surmise to suppose that the 
Basque tongue is the direct descendant of tongues then 
spoken and still living to-day in England in certain names 
of places, such as the Mendips and the Grampians. Tools 
and weapons of the Stone period survive in the flint 
implements which are now studied with so much assid¬ 
uity, and there are preserved to us wooden handles of 
such instruments, and even a boat fashioned in days when 
the use of metals was unknown. “ The Stone people 
themselves have been occasionally dug up dressed in 
skins, sewn together merely with strips of skin, pieces of 
hide serving for shoes. Their trinkets, as we find them 
still were knobs of bone and amber beads, sometimes 
formed into chains.”* These Stone peoples buried their 
dead, and the cromlech burying places containing the dead 
of fifty centuries ago remain to this day. It has been 
conjectured that these peoples came from the East. 
There is, however, no evidence whatever on the point. 
It is, perhaps, not unremarkable that the vestiges in 
Britain of this vanished primitive race have left upon 
our tongue an impress at least as deep as that of the 
Roman occupation. Probably there are as many words 


‘See Mr. Henry Morley’ English Writers, vol. i., whence I have 
derived some of the facts in the earlier part of this chapter. 








in our language directly derived from the Stone Age as 
from the Roman occupation of Britain. 

The date of the great influx from the East, and the 
consequent end of the Stone Age, is, perhaps, largely 
conjectural, but recent investigations have given us 
something more than mere guesswork. We may believe 
that approximately two thousand years before the 
Christian era a race of Asiatic origin, possessing a limited 
knowledge of the use of metals, first entered these 
islands. Ancient Irish Gaelic manuscripts tell us this in 
so many -words, and there can be no doubt that 
these manuscripts possess some historical value. Much 
that they tell us is confirmed from other and most 
unexpected sources, and though this actual date is, 
with our present knowledge, without verification, yet it 
is not negatived by any patent improbability. Indeed, it 
has probability in its favour. The facts from other 
sources appear to be these. At some very remote period, 
a race, whom the earliest Greek writers, such as Homer, 
Callinus, and Herodotus, called Cimmerians, appears to 
have swept across Europe from the East. In the eighth 
century before our era, it is apparently moving East once 
more from Northern and Central Europe. Wehavedefinite 
Greek evidence of the activity of the Cimmerians at this 
date, and this activity was especially directed against 
Asia Minor. This movement precipitated a new Asiatic 
invasion of Europe. Before we consider this, we must 
note what had happened in the extreme West. A race— 
the Celtic Gaels—had spread from Spain to Ireland, and 
thence to Scotland, Wales and England. Spanish and 
Irish legends traditions and traditional histories, and 
philological and ethnical evidence, render this certain. 
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Tradition in all cases in these Gaelic tribes finds their 
origin in the East. It is certain that their tongue had a 
common origin with the tongues of the later hordes. It 
is therefore suggested that these Celtic Gaels were the 
residue left in the western extremities of Europe, when 
the Cimmerians, in the ninth or eighth century before 
our era, moved East once more, and it is further suggested 
that the Gaelic manuscript evidence, which places the 
arrival of the Gaels in Ireland at about the year 2000 b.c., 
is worthy of some credence. 

In the sixth century b.c. the Cimmerians were re¬ 
pulsed from Asia, and were again swept westward by 
what has been called the “ Scythian torrent.” Professor 
Rawlinson has suggested that it was as a result of this 
flight through Europe that Spain and Ireland received 
their Gaelic inhabitants. But this can scarcely be so. 
There seems to be evidence of the existence of Celts in 
Western Europe at the very date of the repulse of the 
Cimmerians from the Ukraine. The Bronze Age certainly 
arrived in Britain from its Asiatic home long before 600 b.c. 
It was the Cimmerian repulse from Asia and the second 
westward movement with the Scythian onslaught behind 
it, that appears to be responsible for a second and third 
Celtic invasion of Britain—invasion by hordes of the late 
coming Iron age, hordes that knew the uses of iron and 
of silver. The Cimmerians in their flight West spread 
over Central Europe, and became the Cymry who were 
dislodged by a third Celtic movement from the East. 
The Gaelic Celts in Britain were gradually driven out 
by the flood of the Cymry Celts. In the time of Tacitus 
the Gael was still holding Wales, while the Cymry were 
working up our East coast and across Northumberland 
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to Cumberland, under the pressure of the third 
Celtic movement. The Belgae—“ the ravagers ”— 
from the Rhine had long ages before swept down 
on Gaul, and when Caesar came to Britain, had been 
time out of mind settled in Kent. The position then, 
in 55 b.c., was a curious one, and not without 
importance in the history of English letters. A long- 
established Celtic race was being driven to its last 
western retreat in Ireland. This race, at any rate, as 
we shall see directly, had attained a measure of culture. 
A second Celtic race occupied all Britain except the 
South-East, while in the South-East was a race 
possessing a considerable culture of apparently a distinct 
character to the culture of the Gael. That the island at 
this date was thickly inhabited we have the possibly 
reliable word of Diodorus Siculus, and that it had 
been for centuries in trading contact with the 
Mediterranean appears from Herodotus, who speaks of 
the Cassiterides as the place from which the Greeks 
derived their tin. We are not without some curious 
vestiges of Greek influence on British manners. If, as 
seems to be the better opinion, the so-called British 
coins found in this island are really British, the Greek 
influence is sufficiently marked, for these coins follow 
the Greek type, and must have been based upon Greek 
coins current at an early date in Britain. But the legends 
on these coins are. in the Roman, and not, as might have 
been expected, in the Greek character, thus proving that 
a considerable Latin influence was at work in Southern 
fh itain long before the coming of Caesar. But the Greek 
mfluence had by no means at that date died out, for 
Caesar himself tells us that the priests or Druids used for 
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the purposes of education, when writing was necessary, 
the Greek character. The fact is a remarkable one, and 
coupled with the undoubted evidence in the coins of 
Cunobelin of considerable artistic ability, would seem to 
point to some period in early British history, when 
either the traders from the Mediterranean to the southern 
and western parts of Britain had brought with them 
some measure of Greek culture, or else the latest or 
Belgic Celts had carried with them into Gaul and Britain 
some of the knowledge gained in the course of earlier 
raids into Southern Europe. Perhaps both sources con¬ 
tributed something to the social system that Cmsar found. 

But that system certainly did not owe everything to the 
races of the Mediterranean. The Bronze Age had its 
own peculiar civilisation long before Rome was founded 
or Homer sang. Professor Henry Morley has given an 
account of their arts that may be quoted here. 

“The men who used bronze, or copper hardened with 
a slight admixture of tin, made axes of the shape still 
common, picks, sickles (that suggest corn growing), celts 
(from the Latin celtis, a chisel), which are chisel—or axe- 
heads, hollowed to receive their wooden handles, and 
sometimes provided with an ear through which to pass a 
thong for binding them more firmly. There are found 
also in their tombs bronze swords about two feet and a 
half long, or shorter, two-edged, with the thickness in the 
middle of the blades, and no guards to their hilts ; the 
hilts, which were very small, were sometimes of wood 
and nails, sometimes of bronze spread over clay, some¬ 
times even covered with gold plate or woven about with 
gold wdre. The scabbards were of wood usually tipped 
with metal and sheathed with leather. These Celts had 
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spearheads a foot long, and there has been found the end 
of a battle-axe that As fifteen inches long, and weighs 
§even pounds. There have been found also a few large 
round shields in thin plates of ornamented bronze, the 
edges turned over a tnicker frame of metal wire, the 
handle a crossbar within the central boss. But of the 
more common shields of leather-covered wood, there are 
left only the metal borders, or the small round plates of 
metal with which they may have been studded and 
strengthened. There are dug up also the long curved 
lures or war trumpets of the Bronze period, which stand 
about three and a half feet high in their curved shape, 
curved for shouldering musketwise when played, with 
the broad round of their flat mouths by the players’ 
knees; they would be six feet long if straightened. 
Several of these old British war trumpets, blown by the 
antiquaries of to-day, have played a ghostly music in a 
tone not absolutely dull— something between a trumpet 
and a bugle-note. In peace this people wore trinkets and 
ornaments, hairpins a foot long, adorned and inlaid with 
gold, combs of bronze and bone riveted together, hair 
rings, circlets, diadems, neck rings, elastic spiral armlets 
like great corkscrews. These things, often adorned with 
characteristic spiral, ring, and wave patterns, are found 
in the tombs covered with a greenish rust, the bronze 
below, when it is got at, shining like gold. But the true 
gold never rusts, and this metal also was used by the 
Celts in bracelets, finger rings, and even in some little 
°nps about four inches high and seven wide across the 
ftiouth, which may possibly have been a luxurious form 
cinerary urn for those whose heirs would not grudge 
burying their ashes in their gold.” 
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It is to this civilisation of the Bronze Age that we owe 
our earliest literature, if not our earliest knowledge of 
writing. The Gaelic Celt, in his secure Irish retreat, had 
centuries in which to develop a literature, and there is no 
doubt that we possess at the present time the remains 
and echoes of a considerable literary period. This 
Gaelic literature had its script—characters that bore the 
impress of an Asiatic origin. “ The first writing in this 
country of which there is record,” says Professor Morley, 
“was by the Ogham characters, still to be seen on stone 
monuments and in some ancient books. The Ogham 
marks upon stone blocks are chiefly Irish ; there are only 
about a dozen in Scotland. Professor Stephens, of 
Copenhagen, thinks them a faint and distant echo of the 
arrow-headed characters once used in Babylon. Taking 
Babylonian as one branch of the oldest stave writing, and 
Phoenician as the other : of the Babylonian branch the 
Ogham characters are the only Western representative ; 
but the Phoenician is in the old Runic, the modern Greek, 
Latin, and other alphabets.” This Ogham alphabet was 
in use in Ireland until the ninth century of our era, 
for secret if for no other purposes, and may be taken to be 
the representative of the earliest literary age, the first 
educational period in these islands of which we have 
any knowledge. The literature of the Gaels is, as 
Professor Morley points out, inseparable from that of 
England. Without contact with the Celt “Germanic 
England would not have produced a Shakespeare.” 

But while the Gaels in Scotland and Ireland had the 
peace necessary for the growth of something approaching 
culture, this was not so throughout the larger island. 
The coming of the Romans checked for a long period the 
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Belgic or Germanic raids upon Britain. For a time an 
unstable equilibrium was maintained, and the Cymry, 
v/ho occupied the east, north, and the interior, retained 
their lands under, the continued control of the Roman. 
But, by the year 364, the Cymry were beginning to feel a 
double pressure. The Gaelic race in Scotland, who had 
known little of the Roman overlordship, had turned upon 
their former pursuers; while the Belgae, under the 
names of Franks and Saxons, had once more attacked 
the Southern Coast. After the Roman withdrawal, the 
Cymry, in or about the year 449, joined hands with the 
Saxons, and succeeded in driving the Gaels finally, after a 
long struggle, from Western Britain to Ireland. Then 
the belgae once more turned upon the Cymry, and for a 
century drove them north and west to their present 
resting places of Cornwall, Cumberland and Wales. The 
presence of Gaels in South Wales, who mixed with the 
Cymry, probably accounts for the difference of dialect 
in the north and south of the Principality. The struggle 
between the Cymry and the Saxons, or Belgae, was long 
and bitter, and it is this prolonged conflict that first 
stirred the Cymric Celts, or, as we should now say, the 
Welsh, to song and lasting literature. In the conflict on 
the Scottish border Urien Rheged was the British or 
Cymric leader, and some of the songs of his warrior 
bards—Llywarch Hen and Aneurin—and perhaps of 
his simple bard Taliesin, are still extant. At this 
^ame date, the end of the sixth century, King 
* f thur in the south, we may believe, led the Cymry 
a Raiast the Saxon. Urien was murdered in 592 a.d., 
Llywarch fled to Shropshire, only to see the Britons 
a gain slaughtered near the Wrekin. In north 
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and south alike the Saxon pressed the Briton west. 
Before the end of the sixth century the conflict is over. 
But it lives to-day, and will always live in the songs of 
Llywarch, and of Aneurin, the singer of “the Gododin.” 

We thus see that both the Gaelic and the Cymric 
branches of the Celtic race possessed a literary class dur¬ 
ing the period, at any rate, of the Roman occupation, and 
of the century and a half of strife that followed the Roman 
abandonment of Britain. The Romans, widely as they 
occupied the land, greatly as they developed it with roads 
and towns, added nothing directly to the growth of the 
tongue or the literature of the island; and this is the 
more surprising since it is on record that Latin was 
spoken by many of the natives. On the other hand, the 
Saxon brought with him that power of song and narrative 
which we have seen in the Gael and the Cymric Celt. 
Whether the poem “ Beowulf” relates or does not relate 
to English scenery, it was the work of the race that had 
now over-run England. At the end of the sixth century 
we have, therefore, in England a people or peoples who 
were in no sense purely savage or uncultured. They one 
and all recognised the existence of a learned caste. 
They gave a host of words to our modern tongue, and 
scorned the claims of neither literature nor learning. 
However, though the Roman occupation contributed 
nothing of a direct and permanent character to the 
tongue or life of the peoples of the island, the occu¬ 
pation made one contribution of immeasurable value. 
It secured the introduction of Christianity. Early 
in the third century the Christian faith has estab¬ 
lished its footing in this country. It is in Kent, 
in Cornwall, in Wales, in the Western Isles, and in 
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Ireland. From Ireland it first spreads to certain parts of 
the Continent. Christianity means monasteries. It is 
in the Monastery of Llatifor that the broken-hearted old 
warrior and bard Llywarch is said to have died in the first 
half of the seventh century. The heathen learning and 
literature, broken with the clash of races and tongues, does 
not vanish, but is saved, and put to new uses in the centres 
of learning raised by the new faith. The Latin tongue, 
which the surge of intestine war destroyed as the lan¬ 
guage of the people, survived as the tongue of learning in 
these centres. The monks taught it to their pupils. We 
have early Irish manuscripts of the grammar of Priscian.. 
It is clear enough that the monasteries from the first 
were used as schools, and taught those who in an earlier 
generation would have been Gaelic or Cymric, or Saxon 
bards. 


Rome, that had abandoned Britain in the year 410 a.d., 
came back in quite other guise in the year 596 a.d., when 
Augustine, the first Archbishop of Canterbury, landed. 
His purpose was chiefly the bringing of the British 
Church within the Roman organization. The effect of 
his mission, and of the mission of Archbishop Theodore 
of Tarsus, and the Abbot Adrian, who arrived in 668 a.d., 
was at any rate the reorganization of the existing monastic 
system. The monasteries became true schools of learn- 
>ng. The British Church, as reorganised by Augustine 
and his successors, maintained its old independence, and 
when Theodore of Tarsus deposed Wilfrid, Bishop of 
York, Pope Agatho was unable to compel either King or 
Archbishop to restore him to his seat. But Rome 
certainly, even in this dark age, had the educational 
Problem at heart, and the efforts of Theodore and Adrian 
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made each of the larger monasteries an educational 
centre. Indeed, the first historical period of English 
culture was at hand. The emissaries of Rome brought 
with them both Greek and Latin culture to supplement 
the knowledge that the Church had retained during the 
civil struggles of the fifth and sixth centuries. The work 
of Theodore and Adrian was not lost. Its effects were 
felt for centuries. Bede, in his Ecclesiastical History, tells 
us that in the year 732 there were living in England 
disciples of Theodore and Adrian who knew Greek and 
Latin as familiarly as their own tongue. The use of 
Latin had indeed become so habitual that Bede speaks of 
it as “ the vernacular ” ; “ The Creed and Our Father I 
have myself translated into English for the benefit of 
those priests who are not familiar with the vernacular.” 
He himself taught in the Monastery School at Jarrow, 
and wrote small treatises on the Trivium and Quadrivium 
for use in monastic schools. Alcuin was born into this 
first spring of learning in 735 a.d., and he boasts of the 
learned men and noble libraries of England. Charle¬ 
magne did all that he could to benefit by the scholarship 
that existed in pur island, and, in securing the services of 
Alcuin, he started that earliest movement of Gallic 
culture which resulted in the creation later of the 
University of Paris. The eighth and ninth centuries 
were indeed not altogether dark centuries for England. 
It has been generally assumed by learned writers that all 
knowledge of Greek was extinct in England from the 
eighth century to the Renaissance. This is, however, 
by no means the case. An examination of the earliest 
English Psalters and Books of Antiphons shows that 
Greek was used in parts of the Church services through 
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Saxon period, and even later. We find that the 
Gloria in Excelsis, the Nicene Creed, and the Pater JVcsier 
were in certain cases sung in Greek. Curiously enough, 
however, the Greek character, with which the Druids 
were familiar, had vanished from the land, except in the 
occasional use of uncial letters, as in the case of an extant 
Greek and Latin Dictionary of the seventh century. The 
Psalter of King Ethelstan contains the Litany of the 
Saints, the Pater Noster , and the Apostles’ Creed in Greek; 
while in the Winchester copy of the Gloria belonging to 
the first half of the eleventh century, we find the heading 
“ Ymnus Angelicus Greca lingua compositus.” The text 
is given in phonetic Greek, while it is followed by the 
Nicene Creed in Greek and Latin. This evidence of a 
culture that even the Danish terror did not destroy, is 
supported by the “ Colloquium ” of Aelfric, the Gram¬ 
marian, written in the beginning of the eleventh century, 
for the purpose of helping young scholars to speak 
correctly by giving them descriptions in the Latin of the 
daily life of men in various occupations. Mr. Oswald 
Cockayne has pointed out that this book and other glos¬ 
saries cite Greek words by the hundred, and though the 
Greek character is not used, the Greek origin is some¬ 
times denoted by the use of the letter “ G.” He has also 
shewn, from an eighth century manuscript, that Hebrew 
or Syriac words were similarly used, with a full know¬ 
ledge of their meaning and origin. Sufficient therefore 
has been said to prove that the scholarship introduced 
by Theodore and Adrian was of no mean order, and was 
of lasting value, 

Rome, indeed, did not cease to interest herself in 
Saxon England. The Saxon school at Rome must have 
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existed from a very early date, for we know from the 
Saxon Chronicle that it was destroyed by fire in the year 
816. This school must have supplied England with 
scholars. The need of scholarship«was well recog¬ 
nised at Rome, and in the canon de scholis reparandis pro 
studio liter arum, promulgated by Pope Eugenius II. in 826 
a.d., a revival of learning was clearly contemplated. To 
no one more than to our Alfred did such a policy seem 
wise, and we find that in the year 884 he induced Pope 
Marinus to free the Saxon school in Rome from tribute. It 
was necessary that the flow of scholarship into England 
should receive no check. It was also necessary that 
England herself should cherish the highest learning. 
Alfred had found his land in dire disorder. “ There was 
a time,” he wrote, “ when people came to this island for 
instruction ; now we must get it from abroad if we want 
it.” He went on to say that there were very few south 
of the Humber who could even translate the Church 
service or an ordinary Latin letter into English, and there 
were not many north of the Humber. Even in the north, 
John Scotus Erigena, Greek scholar and heretic, was a 
rare exception to the general ignorance. The Danes, in 
their devastating path, had ruined, much learning and 
many opportunities of learning. To mend this was 
Alfred's plan, and he seems to have felt that the creation 
of a class capable of teaching was his first duty. He 
founded, and endowed with an eighth of his revenues, an 
important school for the children of his nobility. This, 
and the freed Saxon school at Rome, not only promised 
to provide a learned class, but offered also an example to 
the land. The example of the highest inevitably per¬ 
meates society. Alfred’s attempt at creating what would 
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now be called a secondary system of education was, there 
can be little doubt, an attempt to supplement and provide 
teachers for an elementary system at that date in force— 
so far as the tides of war would allow—throughout the 
country. The evidence for such an elementary system is 
obscure and scanty, but it is sufficient. There is reason 
to believe that certain Jaws collected by Bishop Theodulf 
of Orleans at the end of the eighth century were observed 
in England as well as in France. One of these laws 
(translated into Anglo-Saxon by Archbishop Aelfric at the 
end of the tenth century) ran thus: “ Mass priests 

ought always to have at their houses a school of disciples, 
and if any good man desires to commit his little ones to 
them for instruction, they ought very gladly to receive 
them, and kindly teach them.” The authorities on the 
subject consider that this law was followed in England, 
and indeed there is direct evidence of this, for Spelman 
gives us a Saxon canon of unknown but very early date 
on this very point. This Saxon canon, which is evidently 
an earlier form of the canon of Theodulf, runs as follows: 
“If any priest should wish to put his nephew or other 
relation to school in the Church, we grant him a license 
to do this, in so far as it is a matter within our cognizance.” 
Theodulf’s canon is evidently an extension of this, and it 
is practically certain that in the ninth century there was 
a complete system of these Church schools under the 
control of the parish priests. It was doubtless part ot 
the policy of Rome to encourage such schools, and that 
they rapidly spread after the time of King Alfred is 
shown by canons of the tenth century. A canon of the 
year 960 a.d. provides, “ That the priest diligently 
instruct the youth, and dispose them to trades, that they 
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may have a support to the Church.” This is significant, 
both with respect to the efforts made by the Church to 
root itself in the hearts of the people, and with respect to 
these parochial schools. That these schools multiplied 
and competed one with another is also shown by a further 
canon of the year 960 a.d., which enacts “That no priest 
receive a scholar without the leave of the other by whom 
he was formerly retained.” There is, therefore, every 
reason to believe that before the Norman invasion we 
had in this country an elaborate elementary system of 
education, primitive enough doubtless, and primarily 
designed to bind the people to the Church, but a 
system destined to have a far-reaching influence on 
the history of education in England. That education 
was at this date, at any rate in the larger schools and 
the grammar schools, then beginning to appear, more 
thorough than might at first sight seem probable, is 
shown by the Latin-Anglo-Saxon grammar and the Col¬ 
loquy produced at the beginning of the eleventh century 
by Aelfric the Grammarian, Abbot of Evesham. These 
books, Aelfric declares in his preface, were designed for the 
use of the youth of England, and they certainly exhibit a 
standard of learning higher than was reached in later 
centuries, when the spread of scholasticism had done so 
much to make learning the cult of the few and the bug¬ 
bear of the many. In the late Saxon times the darkness 
of the land was lifted. It fell again with the devastation 
of the Norman invasion, which represents the final 
westward movement of that Germanic flood which began 
perhaps fifteen centuries before to drive the Cymry, as 
ihe Cymry had driven the Gael, into the ultimate Occi¬ 
dental lands. 
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Chapter II. 

mediaeval education. 

The most significant sign of the thoroughness with 
which England was subdued by the Norman is the entire 
dearth of information on the subject *of education that 
pervades all the records for some seventy years after the 
Conquest. The only event connected with education with 
which we are acquainted in the years immediately follow¬ 
ing the Conquest, is one related by Higden, writing in the 
year 1327. Throughout the country Norman-F rench was 
substituted for Anglo-Saxon in the schools. The children 
were taught in French, and had to construe from the 
Latin into French. The position was exactly the same 
throughout the country as it would be now if a Welsh 
child, who could not speak English, were taught by an 
English master, and had to do all its work in English. 
Doubtless William I. considered that this was the best of 
plans for subjugating his new subjects, and for 
^ringing them into touch with his Continental dominions. 
He knew that the dialect was capable of literary results, 
for the Chanson de Roland was written in it—perhaps in 
England—and he believed it was possible to impose it on 
riie people. In this he was mistaken. It took sufficient 
^°t in this country to become a separate dialect to the 
orman-French, and it seems that this Anglo-Norman 
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dialect itself took different dialect forms ; it left a perma¬ 
nent impress upon the laws of the country ; it was used 
as a spoken tongue in the courts as late as the sixteenth 
century, or even later, and is to-day, for certain purposes, 
used in law phrases and spoken in constitutional cere¬ 
monials. To have achieved so much was no mean thing, 
but it was impossiblefor an unstable dialect, itself not three 
centuries emerged from the Latin, to compete with a fully 
organised language such as Anglo-Saxon—a tongue 
spoken by the people and capable of literary and poetical 
use. Anglo-Norman slowly died away during a period 
of three centuries, until in 1362 an Act of Parliament 
declared it to be “ much unknown in the said realm.” 
During the whole of this period it was the language of 
the schools, and there can be no doubt that education 
suffered through such a disastrous policy. The ignorance 
of the English Middle Ages was directly due to this 
cause. Had the Anglo-Saxon schools continued in their 
accustomed course the history of English education 
would have been very different and far more 
admirable. 

The parish school system, however, must have con¬ 
tinued in some form, and we get a direct reference to 
this system in the canon promulgated at Westminster in 
x 138, during a vacancy of the See of Canterbury, by the 
Papal legate and a large number of English Bishops and 
Abbots. “ We ordain,” runs the canon, “ that if school¬ 
masters hire out their schools to be governed by others, 
they be liable to ecclesiastical punishment.” This canon 
shows that the schools were at this date under the 
immediate control of the Church, and that the profession 
of a schoolmaster was remunerative. The system of fees 
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was, in fact, in existence. The canon of 960, previously 
quoted, seems also to have been passed in view of such a 
system. 

The interest of» Rome in education was particularly 
manifested in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. In 
the year 1170 Pope Alexander III. had provided, with 
respect to the Gallican Church, that “ no money should 
be demanded for a license to teach, even if there were a 
custom to that effect.” And we may therefore assume 
that it was about the same year that he wrote his extant 
but undated letter on the same subject to the Bishop of 
Winchester. If it was written in this year it was written 
to the famous Henry de Blois (grandson of the Conqueror), 
Bishop from 1129 to 1171, the greatest ecclesiastic in 
England during the period when Winchester was capital 
of the country. It is improbable that the letter was 
later than 1171, as from that year until 1181 (the year of 
Alexander’s death) England was in a condition of chaos, 
and an educational question would scarcely have been 
broached. We may therefore take it that in or about 
the year 1170 Alexander wrote to Henry de Blois the 
following letter : “ In future be more careful to see that 
Nothing be demanded or even promised for the license to 
teach anyone. If hereafter anything is either paid or 
Promised, take care that the promise is remitted and 
Payment restored, such charge being null and void— 
knowing what is written, ‘ freely thou hast received, 
freely give.’ Indeed, if anyone by reason of such a 
•Prohibition delay the institution of masters in lit places, 
yon may, by our permission, disregarding all gainsayings 
0r appeals, appoint in such places, for the instruction of 
the people, prudent, honest and discreet men.” Alexander 
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was certainly an educationalist who looked largely at 
the problem that Europe in those times presented, for 
not only did he make these special provisions for the 
encouragement of parochial teaching in France and 
England, but at the third Council of Lateran, in 1179, he 
passed a canon conferring special privileges on those of 
the clergy who were engaged in educational work. 
Alexander’s letter to Henry de Blois came too late for 
anything then to be done. The Bishop died, the land 
was in disorder, and nothing could be effected for educa¬ 
tion. But the Pope’s wishes were not long delayed. At 
a general council held at Westminster in the year 1200 it 
was ordained by canon viii., “ Let nothing be exacted for 
licenses to priests to perform divine offices, or for licenses 
to schoolmasters. If it have been paid, let it be re¬ 
stored.” This canon, while it certainly implies—as was 
the case—that a schoolmaster need not be a priest, 
asserts with no uncertain voice the authority of the 
Church over all education. From this date, for at least 
one hundred and fifty years, all schools were either 
Church schools or schools licensed by the Church, and 
in all of them teaching was conducted in the Anglo- 
Norman tongue. Something of the teaching given in the 
thirteenth century may be gathered from the school book, 
De Utensilibus, by Alexander Neckam (who died in 1217). 
This is a school book or vocabulary in Latin, with a 
gloss in Anglo-Norman, in which English words occasion¬ 
ally occur. The book deals elaborately with the details 
of every-day life, and was probably a necessity in an 
English school, where the boys and girls were compelled 
to learn in Anglo-Norman. We can see the rapid break¬ 
down of the Anglo-Norman dialect by a mid-thirteenth 
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century vocabulary, containing the Latin names of plants, 
with explanations in both Anglo-Norman and English. 
At the end of the thirteenth century we find a school 
book for teaching French to children of noble birth, 
while in the next century we get a Latin-English voca¬ 
bulary. The tongue as a form of speech was dead by 
the date of the Black Death (1349). 

However, despite ’the fact that through all these 
changes the schoolmasters taught in Anglo-Norman, 
the profitableness of keeping school, thanks to its 
encouragement by the Church, became an undoubted 
fact. The need for education, its power as a key that 
could open the doors between class and class, were felt 
ever more and more, and in face of all disadvantages 
education was sought by the ambitious of all classes. In 
the twelfth century Walter Map was sneering at and 
fearing the educational ambitions of the serfs: “ The more 
skilled they become, the more dangerous they are”— 
while the laws of the manors, and indeed of the land itself, 
as witness the Constitutions of Clarendon, placed obstacles 
in the way of the educational advancement of the servile 
population. But the Church was surely and certainly 
opening the way. Whatever may have been the faults 
and errors of the mediaeval Church, and they were 
sufficient, no charge can be made against it in the twelfth 
century and the early part of the thirteenth, of darkening 
the prospects of the people. In the twelfth century we 
find that the national educational system expanded in a 
remarkable fashion. Each collegiate church established 
its grammar school, and the aspiration of King Alfred for 
a secondary system of education was realised. Indeed, 
this was not an English movement only. By the 
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Fourth Council of Lateran in 12x5 it had been ordained 
that every cathedral church should have its licensed 
schoolmaster, and this law was but a sanction to a great 
movement. Moreover, in the twelfth century, the idea of 
a complete national scheme found its natural realisation 
in the uprising of the University system in England. 
The origin of Oxford and Cambridge is hidden in 
obscurity, but we know definitely that both were highly 
organised communities in the thirteenth century. The 
Memoranda de Pavliamnto* gives us petitions to Parlia¬ 
ment in 1305 from both Universities, asking for special 
powers and privileges in the University towns. Cam¬ 
bridge in the same year petitioned the King in Parliament 
to protect and endow a college of poor scholars. 

Few, then, as are the facts that are available for the history 
of education in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, it is 
clear that a great educational system was in process of 
formation, and this, in spite of the scarcity of books, the 
rarity of paper, the absence of general scholarship, 
the troubles of the times, and the absurd restrictions on 
teaching through the enforced use of Anglo-Norman. It 
was the age that produced one of the greatest thinkers 
Europe has known— Roger Bacon, —the age which laid the 
foundation of the greatest constitutional system that the 
world has seen. The influence of Bacon on every aspect 
of thought was remarkable. We find his treatises in 
regular use in England between his day and the Reforma¬ 
tion. He and the little group of philosophers, and Hebrew, 
Greek and Latin scholars that he gathered together, were 
the forerunners of the Renaissance in Europe. It is 

* Edited in the Rolls Series by Professor F. W. Maitland in 1893 
see pp. 33-6 and pp. 44-7 
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no exaggeration to attribute to his influence and the 
memory of his work the remarkable provisions made at 
tlje Council ot Vienne, in 13n, for the teaching of 
Hebrew in the Universities of Oxford, Bologna, and 
Salamanca, and in the Roman Schools. 

The earlier part 01 the fourteenth century yields us 
little information on the subject of national education, 
but there is one reference in the records of Beverley 
Minster that throws a shaft of light through the darkness. 
Mr. A. F. Leach’s invaluable Memorials of Beverley 
Minster, published by the Surtees Society in 1898, gives us 
a full account of a series of law suits with respect to the 
Beverley Grammar School, between the years 1304 and 
1312. These suits show that there was the keenest 
competition at that date for the right to teach, and that 
men were prepared even to defy the Church in their 
efforts to secure scholars. This was so, in spite of 
the costliness and scarcity of school books, parchment, 
paper, and ink, and in spite of Higden’s complaint, in 
1327, that “children in school, against the usage and 
manner of all other nations, are compelled to leave their 
own language, and to construe their lessons and their 
things in French, and so they have since the Normans 
came first into England.” The effort to keep in touch with 
France at this date is almost pathetic. The children of the 
gentry, says Higden, are taught to speak French from 
the time that they are rocked in their cradles, while men 
°f an upstart character speak French “ with great 
besynesse,” in order to be talked about and taken for 
* Persons of gentle blood. Two-and-twenty years later an 
event happened that changed all this, and stamped with a 
national stamp the speech and the natures of Englishmen. 
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In 1348 another onslaught from the East rolled upon 
England, an onslaught even more devastating than the 
successive Celtic waves. It was the Black Death. It 
first appeared at Southampton, and swept on to Bristol, 
from Bristol to Leicester, Leicester to Lincoln. Beast 
and man it destroyed with equal swiftness, and, with 
an ironical touch, it drove back the Scotch invaders. 
It was quite competent to undertake, unaided, the work 
of devastating England. The Great Death for the 
moment stopped the mechanism of society. Servants, 
tillers of the soil, and priests were destroyed in vast 
numbers, while the few who were left either refused to 
work, except at higher wages, or fled. We know 
from contemporary authorities that the mortality among 
the priests was great, that many priests fled, and that this 
was followed by a multitudinous rush of men to take holy 
orders—men fit and unfit—the ignorant and learned, 
including many who had lost their wives by pestilence, 
says the Chronicler. Now, the question is, who were 
likely to flee and who to remain and take up orders ? It 
is sufficiently obvious that the priests who fled were 
priests who had Normandy to fly to, the Norman priests 
who still infested the country. The men who remained 
were English by speech and instinct, at one in aspiration 
and thought with the people of the soil. “ If this 
inference is true, it explains the rapid spread of Lollardy, 
and it explains the subsequent insulation and indepen¬ 
dent strength of England. But this inference from 
reasonable probabilities is more than an inference; it 
happens to be also an historical fact. The English 
tongue as an educational agency was born immediately 
after the Great Death.” John de Trevisa, the editor of 
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Higden’s Polychronicon, writing in 1385, tells us, with 
respect to Higden’s statement, in 1327, that French was 
still fashionable and in use in the schools, that “this 
manner was much used before the First Death (1349), 
and is since somewhat changed ; for Sir John Cornwaile, 
a master of grammar, changed the lore in grammar 
school, and construction of French into English ; and 
Richard Pencriche learned this manner of teaching of 
him and of other men of Pencriche ; so that now, the year 
of our Lord, a thousand three hundred and four score 
and five, and of the second Richard after the conquest 
nine, in all the grammar schools of England children 
leave French and construe and learn in English, and 
have thereby advantage on one side and disadvantage on 
another side; their advantage is, that they learn their 
grammar in less time than children were wont to do • 
disadvantage is that now children of grammar schools 
know no more French than their left heels know, and 
that is harm for them when they shall pass the sek and 
travel in strange lands and in many other places. Also 

gentlemen have now much left for to teach their children 
French.” 

The change was immeasurable in its effects. New 
things were in the air, and the man who introduced into 
he Collegiate Grammar School at Penkridge in Stafford- 
® iro . this new reasonableness in the methods of 
caching, was in touch with strange new aspirations. 

xford has always been, not so much the home of lost 
causes as of seemingly hopeless, yet unconquerable 
fir M 8 * Perhaps this was the reason that Friar Bacon, the 
ao n W ° fa S6rieS ° f forlorn endeavours, loved her 
He died half a century before the beginning of 
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the movement which we must now notice; perhaps he 
himself, in his revolt against clerical ignorance and 
unreasonableness, was the origin and springhead of that 
movement. Mr. W. H. Stevenson has (almost without 
doubt) identified John Cornwaile, the grammar master of 
Penkridge School, as a teacher of grammar at Oxford, in 
connection with Merton College in 1347. That fact in 
itself is interesting, for it shows that the universities were 
supplying the grammar schools with teachers. But the 
valuable fact is its corollary. The Richard Pencriche— 
Richard of Pencriche—to whom John de Trevisa refers, 
appears to have been a Merton student in 1367, and a con¬ 
temporary of Wycklif and of John de Trevisa. Cornwaile 
had sent hisoldpupilto his old University, and there he met 
the men who were destined to become the fathers of 
English prose, and, one of them, the forerunner of the 
English Reformation. It is difficult to understand from 
Trevisa’s bare narrative why a change in one school 
should in five-and-thirty years have spread through the 
land. It is not difficult to understand when we know 
that the movers in the change were partakers in the 
beginnings of the first Oxford Movement. If England 
was to have a national Church, a national literature, a 
national character, the new movement must begin with 
the children. It began in the Staffordshire Grammar 
School. The moving hand was the hand of the almost 
unknown John Cornwaile, but the voice was that of 
Wycklif and Trevisa. 

The extraordinarily rapid growth of education through¬ 
out England that followed this change in the methods of 
teaching is most noteworthy. We know that the grammar 
school children were indiscriminately the children of non- 
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gentle freeholders, of copyholders, and often enough of 
the villein in gross. It is true that in some parts of the 
country the villeins turned upon learning with bitterness 
and violence, and imposed an oath never to teach 
again upon the masters of grammar schools, 
but this was probably due to the restrictive 
legislation, attributed to lawyers, by which an attempt 
was made to solve the economic troubles that followed the 
Black Death. “ Peri culositm erat," cries Thomas of Wal- 
singham, in his account of Littestere’s rebellion at Norwich 
in 1381-2, “ agnosctpro clertco, sed.multopeviculosius, siadlatus 
alicujus atramentarhm invention fuisset." The small land- 
owner, the small copyholder, or leaseholder, with an 
uncertain tenure, was afraid of the lawyer bearing an 
ink-horn instead of a sword at his side. But the people 
were rapidly realising that ink-horn must be fought with 
ink-horn, as sword had been fought with sword. The 
petition of the Commons of the realm of England in 1391 
to King Richard II. is proof enough of this, and is not 
evidence of any national dislike of education. The Com¬ 
mons petitioned that it be ordained and commanded 
that no neif or villein shall henceforth put his children to 
school in order to advance them, par clergie. The Com¬ 
mons made this petition, they said, in order to maintain 
and preserve the honourable status of the free classes of 
the realm. But it was too late, as we have seen, to 
attempt to shut the door between class and class, and 
the King absolutely rejected the petition. Nor was this 
a lk The position adopted by the Commons drew atten¬ 
tion to the existing customary restrictions on the rights 
of the unfree classes to education, and to the dangers 
involved in the brutal ignorance shown during the Littes- 
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tere Rebellion and in other local risings. Therefore we find 
that in 1406 a Statute of Education was passed—the first 
Statute on the subject. Parliament declared that ■* every 
man or woman, of what state or condition that he be, 
shall be free to set their son or daughter to take learning at 
any school that pleaseth them within the realm.” The 
universal right to education was established. It was 
the first fruits of the Oxford Movement that had Angli¬ 
cised the English schools, and was in reality a triumph 
for Wycklifism and the Reformation. 

The Wycklif movement is intimately connected with 
the growth of national education, for while it was opposed 
to Rome it was not opposed to the Roman educational 
ideals. A movement that had its centre in Oxford could 
scarcely be opposed to education. The Wycklii 
preachers went through the country, we are told in a 
preamble to a contemporary Statute, “ in certain habits, 
under dissimulation of great holiness,” and, preaching 
daily in churches, churchyards, fairs and markets, drew 
great crowds unto them. In 1382 they were ordered by 
statute to desist, but without effect. The movement 
grew with extreme rapidity, and the fact is doubtless 
connected with the growth of English nationalism. The 
death of John Wycklif in 1385 in no way checked the 
avalanche that he had set in motion. He, while holding 
the anti-Roman doctrines long before professed by 
Ratramnus of Corbie, and John Scotus Erigena, had also 
set on foot a social movement. By the year 1401 this 
movement had seized many of the schools of England, for 
we find that the Statute of 1401 Dc Haercttco Gomhirehdo 
forbad “ divers false and perverse people of a certain 
new sect .... to ... in any wise hold or 
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exercise schools; and also that none from henceforth 
in any wise favour such.holding or exer¬ 

cising schools." The Legislature and the Church felt it 
necessary to interfere with a sect which declared in the 
words of a Lollard document of 1395 that “ Christian men 
should accept the determination of the Church of Rome, 
or of any other Church, only inasmuch as it is founded on 
Holy Scripture openly, either privily or in reason that may 
not fail.” That was the first statement of the Protestant 
position, and the russet friars—a class at first holding 
episcopal orders—carried the doctrine through the land 
and into the schools. The State replied by the fierce 
btatute of Heresy, while the Church, acting through Lord 
Thomas Arundel, Archbishop of Canterbury, forbade any 
“ book or treatise composed by John Wycklif, or by any 
other in his time, or since, or hereafter to be composed, 
be henceforth read in the schools, halls, inns, or other 
places whatsoever within our province aforesaid, and that 
none be taught according to such book unless it have 
been first examined, and upon examination unanimously 
approved by the University of Oxford or Cambridge. 

• • . . If anyone shall read book or treatise of this 
sort in the schools or elsewhere, contrary to the form 
above written, or shall teach according to it, let him be 
punished, according as the quality of the fact shall require, 
as a sower of schism and a factor of heresy." Oxford, it is 
plain, had turned back from the plough. She was as 
dead, as far as the new movement was concerned, as 
^ ycklif himself. But the movement itself spread with 
tne vigour that springs from persecution. Moreover it 
received—it is, of course, only the educational aspects of 
t ie First Reformation that can be dealt with here—aid 
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from an unexpected quarter. In the Gloucester Grammar 
School Case, decided in the Court of Common Pleas by 
three judges in the year 1410, it was held that by the 
Common Law of England anyone had a right to teach. 
The doctrine laid down by the Spiritual Courts in the 
Beverley Grammar School Case was repudiated. The 
common law of England recognised no exclusive right of 
the Church to license teachers. “ To teach youth,” said 
Mr. Justice Hill in this important case, “is a virtuous 
and charitable thing to do, helpful to the people, for 
which he cannot be punished by our law.” The Common 
Law had slowly evolved this fundamental doctrine. As 
long before as the year 1343 the Crown, in the Ferendon 
Grammar Schools case, had definitely asserted that no 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction existed in the matter of pleas 
relating to the appointment of schoolmasters. Such 
pleas, it was declared by the King, belong “ especially to 
us and to no other in this kingdom.” The Court of 
Common Pleas in 1410 emphatically reasserted this 
doctrine, and asserted the absolute freedom of all men to 
teach. As we have seen, the right of all to learn had 
been already asserted by Statute in 1406. This perfect 
freedom to teach and to be taught was the Lollard oppor¬ 
tunity, and it undoubtedly also urged the Church into a 
process of educational activity that has left a definite 
mark on the fifteenth century. Lollardism in the schools, 
despite the haughty note sounded by the Church—a note 
that rings through Lyndwood’s Provinciate , completed in 
1433 — was not stamped out. A statute of 1414 shows 
us this. It gives power to “ the Justices of 
the King’s Bench, and Justices of Peace, and 
Justices of Assize ... to enquire of all them 
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which hold any errors or heresies, as Lollards, and 
which be their maintainers, receivers, favorers, ' and 
sustainers, common writers of such books, as well of the 
sermons, as of their schools, conventicles, congregations, 
and confederacies; and that this clause be put in Com¬ 
missions of the Justices of the Peace.” It would seem 
that by this time or a few years earlier distinct com¬ 
munions had been formed by the Lollards on what we 
should call a Presbyterian basis. This is doubted by 
various modern authorities, but these authorities do not 
seem to have reviewed the whole evidence. That there 
were definite congregations is clear from the Acts of 1401 
and 1414. Capgrave, in his contemporary chronicle under 
the date 1414, sets forth Oldcastle’s opinion that “ The 
Pope is anti-Christ, bishops be his members, and friars be 
his tail." Episcopal laying on of hands could hardly have 
been acceptable to sects holding such views. Their 
priests, moreover, were not merely priests who had come 
over from the Church. Bishop Pecock, in his Repressor, 
issued in 1449, divides the Lollards or “ Bible men ” into 
three classes—Doctrine-mongers, Opinion-holders, and 
Neutrals. In discussing the Lollard views, he says that 
“ Some of the people . . . wish all the priests to be 
in one degree, and none of them be above other of them, 
and they wish that under priests be deacons, and no more 
orders, states or degrees in the clergy at all.” It is 
scarcely probable that congregations holding such views 
would depend for ministers on priests who had abandoned 
the Episcopalian position. Indeed, there is evidence 
t iat long before this an effort had been made to establish 
a class of Lollard or non-Episcopalian priests, for Cap- 
grave tells us with reference to the year 1414; “ He (Old- 
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castle) sent out priests for to preach which were not 
admitted by any Ordinary ; and he was present at their 
sermons; and all they that said against his priests was 
he ready to smite with his sword.” TJnder the date 1415, 
Capgrave refers to Oldcastle’s flight with “ a priest of 
the sect.” Moreover, specific instances of ordination of 
Lollard laymen as priests by laymen, occur in the 
Chronicles, and Thomas of Walsingham records the 
general practice of lay ordination. The extent of the 
Lollard movement may be gathered from Capgrave’s 
statement that in 1412 the Lollards fixed bills to the 
church doors, stating that a hundred thousand were 
ready to rise, and “destroy all them that would not 
consent to their sect and their opinions.” 

It has been necessary to make this reference to the 
Wycklif movement, as it lies behind, not only theReforma- 
tion, but all Dissent, and all that Dissent has written in 
the annals of the English education. “The wickedly 
infected school of heresy,” as Pecock calls Lollardy, was 
in reality a freemasonry that honeycombed England. 
The Lollard party, despite internal dissensions, was 
united by a curious bond of fellowship. They called 
themselves “ Knowun men,” by a play upon the word 
“known ” in the fourteenth chapter of the first Epistle to 
the Corinthians. The “ known ” man could deal safely, and 
safely only, with the “ known” man. They all “ knew ” 
each other and dealt with each other. The society was 
probably chiefly composed of those “ unlearned ” persons 
spoken of in the Epistle. It was a society which read 
the Bible in English, and made it the basis, not only of a 
new ecclesiastical order, but of a great social movement, 
which, as we know by the formation of the London 
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Association of Christian Brothers, was still active 
in the early sixteenth century. The purely English 
character of the society is shown by the fact that 
Pecock in 1449 wrote his Repressor in English for 
the express purpose of drawing back the Lollards to the 
true faith. This remarkable piece of early prose had an 
effect on English literature, and on the English Church, not 
incomparable with the effect of Hooker’s prose. The work 
01 the Lollards, and of those who, in order to rebut the 
Lollard position, were compelled to write in English 
instead of Latin, had an immense effect, since each party 
felt the necessity of schools. In the last quarter of the 
fourteenth century the multiplication of grammar schools 
began, and the new right to teach was from that time 
forward freely exercised. The competition among 
teachers in London (as we shall see in a later chapter) 
and the other great towns was very keen in the early 
part of the fifteenth century, and there is no doubt that 
a very complete. system of primary, secondary, and 
University education obtained throughout the country at 
that date. 3 

The Wycklif movement had, however, in combination 
with other causes, a remarkable effect. Its main 
tendency was to break down the elaborate scholasticism 
that underlay all education. The new current of life 
that came with the birth of the tongue, as a teaching and 
iterary agency, sapped the universal use of Latin. Men 
began to realise that life was possible without it. By 
he middle of the fifteenth century the grammar schools 
ad again either diminished in numbers or in attendance, 
n Ue Universities were in a bad way. A petition of 
1447 recites the decline in the number of schools, and we 
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know from Anthony 4 Wood that in 1466 learning at 
Oxford was at a very low ebb, and that the University 
authorities were praying for a revival of grammar school 
instruction. It was, in fact, the end 6f the middle ages. 
The system of land tenures had broken down, the 
Privilege of Clergy had no longer any significance in 
letters, the sanctity of the mediaeval Church had been 
rudely shaken, the authority of the schoolmen no longer 
absorbed the intellects of men. English, not Latin, was 
destined to be the literary tongue; and internecine war 
was uprooting the traditions and customs of the land, 
and changing the outlook of men. 

The note of change from old things to new was, 
moreover, emphasised by the coming of the 
printing press. It made all changes permanent. 
New ideas that might have evaporated were stamped 
with permanence by the multiplication of books. 
The new books, printed at home and abroad) 
disseminated the ideas of the New Age. Particularly 
noticeable was this in the matter of school books. Even 
a pathetic production like the “ Promptuarium Parvu- 
lorum Clericorum," which one Geoffrey, the so-called 
Grammarian, compiled in i 44 °> when issued as 
a printed book, secured a large circulation. Its value 
to men was that it was an English-Latin grammar¬ 
dictionary, adapted to the uses of the meanest 
intellect. Men wanted to turn Latin into English 
without delay, and Geoffrey’s book was the easiest 
helper extant. The need was recognised abroad, 
and an enterprising Flemish publisher produced about the 
year 1484 an English edition of the “ Regulae Grammati- 
cales ’’ of Nicolas Perotti, the Renaissance Grammarian. 
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This was followed in the beginning of the new century by 
J ohn Holt’s admirable Mylkefor Children. The country, in 
tact, was turning from the old pedagogy to the new. The 
wor c of John Cornwaile in introducing English into the 
schools was at last bearing its complete fruit. Monastic 
atin and all it meant (including much good scholarship) 
was passing away. The monks in the monasteries had 
small understanding of Latin” in 1531. The new 
earning had, however, come to the Universities, and only 
time was needed for it to spread to the schools. The 
Lnghsh Renaissance was, in fact, at hand, and literary 
English was already within a century of its prime. > 
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education from tl)e Reformation to 
tDe Revolution. 

When we regard the great movement known as the 
Reformation apart from the local incidents that appear 
to have precipitated it, we seem to see the working of 
long ripening issues. The Crown in the fifteenth century 
had been glad enough to play off Rome against a 
rebellious and heretical Commonalty and a dangerous 
Baronage. The opening of the sixteenth century pre¬ 
sented a new scene of action, from which the feudal barons 
and the system of tenures had disappeared. The 
Commonalty and the King had now one thing in common— 
the old standing hatred of Papal interference and foreign 
taxation; while the moving forces of the New Learning 
and the spiritual revolt against Rome were urging both 
King and people, unconsciously enough perhaps, towards 
the same end. The Renaissance, the lessons of history, 
the gradual growth of a Puritan conception of religion, 
the hope of gain both material and spiritual, all combined 
to make men see in a free and purified Church that vision 
of national liberty and national isolation which had 
always been the ideal of English statesmen from Alfred 
onwards. So the Reformation came, affirming, only in 
more downright fashion, the policy laid down by Edward 
III. in the famous Statute of Provisors of Benefices. The 
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independence of the Church of England, indeed, had been 
asserted over and over again from British times to Magna 
C iarta, from Magna Charta down to the Reformation 
Parliament, which, in the seven years from 1529 to 1536, 
finally did away with the defacto Papal supremacy. The 
notable fact of the Reformation Legislation is that it 
finally broke the bond that Rome, despite the facts of history 
and the law, had bound round England. The Reforma¬ 
tion necessarily involved a breach with the mediaeval 
system of education. As we have seen, that system was 
of itself breaking up during the last quarter of the fifteenth 
century. The monks were no longer Latinists. John 
Longland, Bishop of Lincoln, in his injunctions addressed 
as late as 1531 to the monks ot the monastery at 
Messenden, says, “ And for that ye be ignorant and have 
small understanding of Laten, we have drawen our said 
Injunctions in our vulgare Englishe tong to the intent 
that ye shuld the better undyrstand and knowe them, 
and soo see them more surely observed and kepte in every 
parte.” It was in the same spirit that Bishop Pecock had 
Written to the Lollards “ in hir modiris langage.” The 
cw Age was destined never to reach the monasteries, 
fo ° r < ' vcn *fi e chantry schools and mediaeval collegiate 
J>un ations. All were to pass away or suffer transforma* 
and v, k a ^ e b etw een the old scholastic philosophy 
1 , e new learning, with its recognition of the literary 
Bih^*'^ s P°^ en word and the direct study of the 

res B ^ to fought out in the Universities. The 
in Sl ! 1 of the combat would determine the course of study 
t 6 e Schools - Erasmus, writing from Cambridge about 
and ’ announces the victory of the new learning there, 
under the date 1519 Anthony a Wood tells us that at 
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Oxford “ the generality of Scholars rather hunger’d after 
the Greek than despised it,” though the students gave the 
spiritual battle an outward and trenchant reality by 
dividing themselves into combatant parties of Greeks and 
Trojans. With respect to the next year, an eye witness 
tells us that “ The students rush to Greek letters ; they 
endure watching, fasting, toil, and hunger in the pursuit 
of them.” The change was great. During the reign of 
Henry VII. and earlier, the Oxford schools “ were 
much frequented with querks and sophistry. All things 
whether taught or written, seemed to be trite and inane. 
No pleasant streams of Humanity or Mythology were 
gliding among us, and the Greek language from whence 
the greater part of knowledge is derived, was at a very 
low ebb or in a manner forgotten. Scholars were 
inconstant and wavering, and could not apply themselves 
to an ordinary search in anything. They rather made 
choice of, than embraced, those things which their 
reasons were capable of ... . Those scholars that had 
anything extraordinary in them were tinged with 
Wiclivism, and therefore did not or at least could not, 
shew themselves so familiar or free in the Schools as 
others.” It is difficult in face of this to realise how 
Erasmus found at Oxford in 1499 “ So much polish and 
learning that I now hardly care about going to Italy at 
all." The society of Colet, Grocyn, Linacre, and Thomas 
More was the Oxford that he knew; the full University 
revival had not come at that date. The students still 
regarded Greek as “ devilish and damnable.” The new 
culture spread slowly enough from the Universities to the 
schools. Logical, grammatical and scholastic training 
was given in the higher classes of the large grammar 
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schools. The elements of the Trivium and Quadrivium 
were taught in these schools, and were later developed 
by. a long University course extending to the age of forty. 
Grammar, dialectic, and rhetoric formed the Trivium, while 
the Quadrivium comprised music, arithmetic, geometry, 
and astronomy. An early mediaeval couplet sums up the 
objects of this double course with unique brevity". 

" Gram, loquitur, Dia. vera docet, Rliei. verba colorat, 

Mas. canit, Ay. numerat, Geo. ponderat, As. colit astra." 

It was an elaborate system of education, and it pro¬ 
duced fluent and even great Latinists, but it involved a 
bondage of the spirit that was intolerable, and against 
which the mighty soul of Roger Bacon was sacrificed, 
though not altogether in vain. The development of 
English as a teaching and a literary tongue, and the 
work of the Lollards in making English the medium of 
spiritual life, did what one individual could not do. A 
national educational pressure, almost as of set purpose, 
broke down the Roman mediaeval educational system. 
True grammar, plentiful Greek, a Bible to work at in its 
mother texts, gave the mind new matter to think of. A 
School of Grammarians, founded by William Lilly, grew 
up. An age of true classical culture, both Greek and 
Latin, was at hand, and an age of close and patient 
investigation into the text of the long-closed Bible. 
Before 1540 we find at Oxford lecturers or readers in 
Divinity, Civil Law, Physic, Philosophy, Humanity, 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, as well as in the 
Seven Liberal Sciences. Had the Tudors but taken 
advantage of this central revival of learning all would 
have been well indeed with English education. The 
mediaeval grammar schools, empty enough no doubt, 
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were waiting for the new scholars that the revival of 
learning and the demands of the Universities were bound 
to bring them. But by a lamentable perversion of 
political morality, Henry VIII. and the ministers ot his 
son, not only missed a great opportunity, but dealt a 
deadly blow at national learning. 

The dissolution of the monasteries was, as we have 
seen, in itself no blow to learning. Probably the final 
suppression of the Alien Priories in 1415 had done much 
more harm. The Chantry Legislation of 1547 was a 
very different matter from either. It was an Act that 
gave to the King certain chantries, colleges, free chapels, 
and the possessions of the same—thus ending the 
existing system of education given by these vast founda¬ 
tions—and then proposed the “ alteration, change and 
amendment of the same, and converting to good and 
godly uses, as in erecting grammar schools to 
the education of youth in virtue and godliness, the 
further augmenting of the Universities, and better 
provision for the poor and needy.” This was exactly 
what was required to be done. It was an admir¬ 
able policy, and would have created (as the identical 
policy of the Endowed Schools Act of 1869 did 
create) an efficient grammar school system in 
constant touch with the Universities. But the Act 
was, in fact, made the instrument of spoliation. 
While a considerable number of old schools were 
continued and called new, or often enough, Royal, 
Grammar Schools, the chief part of the Chantry lands 
were sold, and the moneys applied to personal purposes 
extremely remote from either charity or education. The 
loss was very great. Mr. A. F. Leach has estimated 
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that there were some.three hundred grammar schools in 
1535, most of which were swept away or plundered and 
damaged by Henry VIII. or the ministers of Edward ^ 
Vi. It is a severe indictment, though it seems sounder to 
believe that many of these grammar schools were 
lost to learning a hundred years earlier in the storm and 
stress of the fifteenth century, and the rapid breakdown 
of mediaeval learning. But that very great loss in 
foundations, that might have been made efficient, was 
caused by the Chantry legislation there can be no 
doubt. Henry VIII., against his better judgment, 
destroyed where he should have reaped. He could not 
do the things that he would. He, and indeed none of 
the Tudors, had any desire to injure national education. 
The advancement of learning was a thing dear to all of 
them, but learning inevitably fell before the progress of 
a definite, possibly necessary, but certainly a destructive 
political policy. 

The abolition of Papal authority in England in no way 
altered the relationship of religion and education. During 
the temporary revival of Roman Catholicism, Queen Mary 
1 553) caused measures to be taken for ensuring the 
Roman orthodoxy of all schoolmasters, and this policy 
w as by no means reversed under Elizabeth. The Pro¬ 
testant orthodoxy of all teachers was dear to her, and 
to secure that she had recourse in 1562, and again in 1581, 
to legislation that was the seed of the wretched Con¬ 
formity Legislation of 1662. At the same time she did 
a U that was possible to secure an efficient educational 
Astern. In 1563 the lack of schools was very noticeable. 
* n that year the Speaker of the House of Commons 
de dared, “I dare say a hundred schools want in England 
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which before this time have been.” But in 1581 Richard 
Mulcaster could write, “We have no great cause to 
complain for number of schools and founders. For 
during the time of Her Majesty’s most fortunate reign 
already, there hath been more schools erected, than all 
the rest be, that were before her time in the whole realm.’’ 
Nor did the founding of schools stop in 1581. An exam¬ 
ination of the figures given in the Digest of Schools of 
1842 shows that during Elizabeth’s reign 108 grammar 
schools were founded and 27 were additionally endowed, 
while 40 non-classical schools were founded and seven 
additionally endowed, giving a total of 182 foundations. 
Elizabeth’s anxiety for the establishment of a sound 
educational system was very evident. Shortly after 
her accession she published special injunctions on 
the subject of education, while the Bishops through¬ 
out the reign closely enquired into the character 
and quality of the teaching in their dioceses. Par¬ 
liament, moreover, in 1558-9, specially excepted all 
educational foundations from annexation on religious 
grounds, and also by the Statute of Apprentices of 1562 
exempted “a student or scholar in any of the Universities 
or in any school” from the strict provisions of that Act. 
Moreover, Commissioners for Charitable Uses were 
appointed—a Commission that still occasionally sat as 
late as the nineteenth century—to enquire from time to 
time into abuses connected with educational founda¬ 
tions, and a Statute of 1588, which is still in force, 
attacked with vigour and good results the dire corruption 
of educational foundations, both in the Universities and 
elsewhere. Such foundations were, moreover, relieved 
from the burden of subsidies and other taxation. Nor 
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was this all. The Queen in 1571 incorporated by Statute 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge in order to 
secure “ the maintenance of good and godly literature, 
and the virtuous education of youth within either of the • 
same Universities.” It is interesting to note that this 
quotation from the preamble to the Act uses, so far as 
can be ascertained, the word “ education ” for the first 
time in its modern sense. We may say, then, that the 
great Queen did much to restore the system that her 
father had destroyed; she removed, in so far as in her 
lay, all artificial drawbacks to education; she opened up 
all educational endowments to the fittest scholars, and 
she gave a new, and as yet unexhausted, impetus to the 
University system, while she inspired both Church and 
State with a new interest in educational matters. 

It is true that learning was still hampered by the 
traditions of the middle ages. Bacon’s complaint, 
as to University teaching and methods, is 
confirmed by the more advanced school books of 
the late sixteenth century, which still based their 
range of learning on the Trivium and Quadrivium, sup¬ 
plemented by instruction in French and (at last) Greek. 
But it is also true that England was taking its educational 
system very seriously at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. New methods of teaching were springing up. 
The monitorial system was introduced into the country 
schools, while the teaching of grammar was made 
easier, more thorough, and more attractive. The 
Universities were crowded. In the twenty-four col 
* e S es of Oxford, there were in all in 1612 in the 
long vacation no less than 2,920 students in resi¬ 
dence. This, too, was at a time when a University 
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education had become very expensive. Nor were the 
results produced ineffectual. Learned men abounded. 
Joseph Mede, of Christ’s College, Cambridge, was a type 
of the learned tutor of his day. The first half of the seven¬ 
teenth century was indeed no mean period of English learn¬ 
ing. Before the coming of the Commonwealth the shackles 
of the middle ages had fallen away, and men were thinking 
for themselves as perhaps never before in England. It 
had been the effort of the age that produced Hooker to 
supply, not only a learned, but a teaching clergy. Canon 
lxxviii., of 1604, provided that in every parish where 
there was no public school foundation, and where there 
was a curate “ which, as a Master of Arts or Bachelor of 
Arts, or is otherwise well able to teach youth, and will 
willingly so do, for the better increase of his living, and 
training up of children in principles of true religion, we 
will and ordain, that a license to teach youth of the parish 
where he serveth, be granted to none by the Ordinary of 
that place, but only to the said curate.'’ This provision 
(which recalls the Saxon provision for parochial teaching) 
followed the Canon which declared that “No man shall 
teach either in public school, or private house, but such 
as shall be allowed by the Bishop of the diocese, or 
Ordinary of the place, under his hand and seal, being 
found meet as well for his learning and dexterity in 
teaching, as for sober and honest conversation, and also 
for right understanding of God’s true religion,” and also 
subscribed a declaration admitting the King’s supremacy 
over the Church. At Common Law these Canons were 
illegal, but they were passed in pursuance of a Statute of 
1603, which made the licenses of all schoolmasters by a 
Bishop a condition precedent to teaching. This Act and 
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these Canons show, first, that sound and universal 
elementary teaching was the policy of both Church and 
State, and secondly, that such teaching was to be under 
the exclusive control of the Church. On the one hand, 
in the idea of universal parochial schools we see the 
legitimate development of the Elizabethan idea; while on 
the other, in the introduction of the licensing system, 
which the Common Law had repudiated two centuries 
before, we see the beginning of that Laudian Erastianism 
which was destined to suspend the Elizabethan system 
of education, and to undermine the Church itself as the 
Reformation had understood that institution. 

The Civil War, of course, interrupted the develop¬ 
ment of any continuous educational policy. The 
period of the Commonwealth was not, however, in any 
sense, educationally sterile. In 1649 Parliament passed 
a Welsh Education Act, providing for the appointment of 
schoolmasters. A further Act of the same year allocated 
the firstfruits and tenths, created by Henry VIII., to 
trustees for preaching and teaching purposes, and to the 
maintenance of the masterships of the University colleges. 
Under certain circumstances, the Act provided for the 
augmenting of the allocated fund out of the Exchequer. 
The Restoration, of course, undid Cromwell’s legislation, 
which remains on record as an example of what might 
have been done two hundred and fifty years ago for 
education had the wiser minds of that age prevailed. 
Had Cromwell’s policy, or even the policy of Elizabeth 
and James I., been pursued along legitimate lines, the 
English educational position would have been very 
different and far more advanced than it is to-day. 

^ be Act of Uniformity of 1662 at once carried the policy 
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of the Acts of 1562, 1581, and 1603, forward to an extent 
that crippled teaching. It provided that “ every school¬ 
master keeping any public or private school and every 
person instructing or teaching any youth in any house 
or private family as a tutor or schoolmaster,” should 
subscribe a declaration that he would conform to the 
liturgy as by law established. Fine followed by 
imprisonment was the penalty for breaking the law. 
The House of Lords in vain endeavoured to mitigate the 
part of the Act that dealt with education. The loyal and 
Erastian House of Commons was determined to secure 
an Erastian if not a loyal England. The Five Mile Act 
followed in 1665. It forbade Dissenters to teach in any 
school, under the ruinous penalty of ^40, while, in the 
same year, Archbishop Sheldon created machinery for 
the inquisitorial visitation of every possible educational 
agency in the country. The Bishops were to see 
whether “ the said schoolmasters, ushers, school¬ 
mistresses, and instructors, or teachers of youth, publicly 
or privately, do themselves frequent the public prayers 
of the Church, and cause their scholars to do the same; 
and whether they appear well affected to the Govern¬ 
ment of his Majesty, and the doctrine and discipline of 
the Church of England.” 

This policy involved such a peering into the lives of 
schoolmasters, such a course of inquisitorial folly, that 
the position became intolerable. Men would not become 
schoolmasters, and practically all secondary and (apart 
from a certain new movement to be referred to in the 
next chapter) primary education, ceased to exist. Educa¬ 
tion has no meaning when none but the political and 
religious hypocrites are allowed to teach. The 
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Restoration campaign against Dissent and Roman 
Catholicism may possibly be defended on political 
grounds, but from the point of view of national educa¬ 
tion the result was lamentable. For the third time 
national education was destroyed. At the end of the 
seventeenth century it seemed an almost hopeless task 
to try and evolve a new national system in the face 
of political forces that were discrediting religion, and of 
religious forces that were definitely separating from the 
State religion. Yet at this very time our modern 
system was bursting from the dark. 


i 
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education from tbe' Resolution to tDc 
Reform jict. 

A fourth national system was in process of formation 
at the very time that the Elizabethan system received its 
death blow at the hands of the Conformity legislators, 
and, fortunately, though at a late date, this new system 
was able to draw to itself much of the wrecked materials 
of the system it replaced. The Uniformity legislation 
that followed the Restoration was so severe in character 
that a reaction or revolt from its operation was inevitable. 
This reaction perhaps first became visible in the decisions 
of the law courts. The courts in 1670 held in Bate's 
Case, that if a schoolmaster were a nominee of the founder 
or of the lay-patron of a school, he coujd not be ejected 
from the school for teaching without the Bishop’s 
license. In Cox’s Case it was decided, in the year 1700, 
that there was not, and never had been, any ecclesiastical 
control over any schools other than grammar schools; 
that the Church, in fact, had no exclusive control over 
elementary education. Moreover, in Douse's Case, decided 
in 1701, it was held that it was not a civil offence to keep 
an elementary school without the Bishop’s license. 
Hence the elementary school could escape the inquisition 
of the Bishop, whether imposed by Statute or ecclesias¬ 
tical law. The Legislature also began to follow the trend 
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of the courts and of .public opinion. An Act of 1714 
(13 Anne, c. 7) exempted elementary schools from the 
penalties of the Conformity legislation. Such schools 
were therefore free- to multiply. Moreover, .we see a 
further happy and distinct sign of reaction in the 
provision of an Act of 1713 (12 Anne, c. 5, s. 9), which 
provided that aliens belonging to the foreign reformed 
churches should be alldwed to instruct the children of 
any such aliens as tutors or schoolmasters. These were 
the educational gains that accompanied the Acts of 
Toleration of 1689 and 1711, and comparatively slight 
as was the relief, it was invaluable. We may note 
here that it was not until many years later that any 
further relief was granted to Dissenting or Papist 
schoolmasters. By an Act of i 779 ( I9 George III., c . 
44) Dissenters were given a general permission to 
teach, except in any endowed school not especially 
founded for the use of Protestant Dissenters. But such 
teachers had still to take a certain Declaration of 
Allegiance. The same relief was granted by an Act of 
J 79 o (31 George III., c. 32, s. 13) to Roman Catholics, 
subject to the taking of certain oaths. This obligation 
on Roman Catholics to take these oaths of allegiance and 
abjuration has been cancelled by statute (34 & 35 Viet., 
C 'f 8 ); , The obligation to make a Declaration is, however’ 
V , 1 | ldin g on Protestant Dissenters, and it may be 
doubted if either Dissenters or Roman Catholics are legally 
qua ified to teach in any endowed school. It is certain 
mt they are excluded from the headmastership of any 
sc , °T d school > save (in the case of Dissenters) in the 
1770 S ®P eciall y reserved to Dissenters by the Act of 
is, perhaps, a matter for surprise that at the 
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present day the Dissenters are still under certain obliga¬ 
tions with respect to teaching that do not apply to Roman 
Catholics. ♦ 

We must now return to the general educational position 
that followed the Restoration. As we have seen, the first, 
and perhaps the chief, result of the conformity legisla¬ 
tion was the destruction of the Elizabethan system. It 
is true that the Courts, and later the Legislature, freed 
the elementary schools from the burden of this legisla¬ 
tion. But the Elizabethan system was really the 
endowed system. The secondary or grammar school 
system obtained no relief. It was practically withdrawn 
during more than two centuries from the national life. 
From 1662 to 1870 the grammar schools of England were 
utterly inefficient. They were shamefully abused, and 
the funds were diverted to the private use of the ignorant 
persons who were appointed nominally to carry out the 
duties of teaching. It was not until the middle of the 
nineteenth century that any real attempt was made by 
the Legislature to remedy the abuses of these founda¬ 
tions. “ Whoever will examine,” said Lord Kenyon 
in 1795, “the state of the grammar schools in different 
parts of this kingdom will see to what a lamentable 

condition most of them are reduced.Empty 

walls, without scholars, and everything neglected but 
the receipt of the salaries and emoluments.” It is true 
that in any specific case the aid of the Court of Chancery 
could have been called in to enforce the due execution 
of the trusts. But the state of the Court of Chancery 
was such, that it would have ruined any individual (as 
well as the endowment itself) to have brought any 
specific case before the courts. These foundations, with 
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hardly an exception, lay dormant until better days—till 
the days of the Grammar School Act, 1840, and the 
Endowed Schools Act of 1869. It may be- stated, 
generally without fear of contradiction, that it was not 
until after 1870 that the ancient grammar schools and 
endowed schools—the numerous secondary schools of 
the country which are now proving of such vast import¬ 
ance in the new co-ordinated system of education of all 
grades—became in any sense efficient. Indeed, it may 
be said that many of these schools in the smaller towns 
and villages are even now inefficient, and will remain so 
until the Act of 1902 is in full and active operation. 

Yet we have to look to a certain class of endowed 
schools for one source of the modern elementary system. 
When the Commissioners of Inquiry into Charities 
reported in 1842, they presented a huge volume, con¬ 
taining, county by county, a full statement of the 
various endowed schools in the country. If anyone 
cares to analyse this volume they will find that there 
are in all some 3,000 endowed schools in England and 
Wales, and that of these nearly 1,100 were founded 
between the years 1660 and 1730. This is a truly 
remarkable fact, for it was in this very period of seventy 
years that the Conformity Legislation was occupied with 
the interesting task of destroying the educational system 
that Queen Elizabeth had built up. This extraordinary 
school-endowment movement at such a time is very diffi¬ 
cult to understand. Years before the Revolution, Church 
and State had practically suppressed endowed education, 
and yet, in the face of that suppression, a huge endow¬ 
ment movement took effect. One explanation is cer¬ 
tainly Bate's Case, referred to previously, which decided in 
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1670 that a schoolmaster presented by the founder of a 
school or by a lay patron could not be ejected from his 
office by reason of his not holding the Bishop’s license. 
This case was a direct incentive to all Dissenters, in¬ 
deed to all who hated the cold, Erastian state of the 
Church of England at that time, to found schools where 
children could be safely and religiously educated. This 
appears to be a reasonable explanation of a movement 
which was as remarkable as it has been unnoticed by 
historians. This explanation finds support in the fact 
that the charity schools movement was largely supported 
by Dissenters, and to some extent synchronised in its early 
rapid development with this school endowment move¬ 
ment. The Act of Uniformity of 1662, as we have seen, 
pressed with great severity on the Dissenting school¬ 
masters, and in order to give them relief, Dean (after¬ 
wards Archbishop) Tillotson, and Richard Baxter, the 
famous writer and Dissenter, combined in 1674 to 
draft a “ Healing Act ” that should secure the spread of 
elementary education. Nor was this the only effort in 
this direction. “ Healing Acts ” that came to nothing 
were the order of the hour. The Bishops refused to 
accept any compromise, but it is probable that these 
efforts for peace had some indirect effect, for the Church 
made few attempts to interfere with Dissenting schools. 
Such schools, indeed (such was the intense irony of the 
position), were often enough attended by the children of 
the most cultured and distinguished Erastians in the 
country. 

The above reference to the charity schools brings us 
into contact with the origins—the dim and distant origins 
—of the voluntary system. The voluntary system finds 
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its source, we may believe, in the social work of Vavasor 
Powell in Wales during the Commonwealth, and perhaps 
goes back to th pre-Elizabethan times (1550), when 
William Salesbury, one of the most learned "men of a' 
learned age, translated the epistles and gospels into 
Welsh, and pressed forward the movement which led to 
the translation, under the patronage of Parliament 
(5 Eliz., c. 28), of the entire Bible. It was a descendant, 
so to speak, of this first Welsh Bible that played so 
important a part in the great Voluntary School movement 
in Wales of 1672. In the meantime the ground had been 
prepared by the dissemination of Welsh Bibles, by the 
educational work of the Commonwealth Education Com¬ 
missioners, and by the social work of Powell. In 1672 
Thomas Gouge, a clergyman of the Established Church, 
who had been ejected from his living in London on that 
foolish and fatal Bartholomew’s Day, 1662, under the 
provisions of the Act of Uniformity, undertook educational 
work in Wales, The Bishops, who could not but be 
aware of the value of his efforts, sanctioned his schools, 
and, almost certainly as a result of the joint labours of 
Baxter and Tillotson, a strong committee of Churchmen 
and Dissenters was formed in 1674 * n London to carry on 
the good work. In 1675 there were no less than 1,850 
children at school, of whom 538 were educated by Welsh 
voluntary subscriptions. John Strype, writing before 
1720, definitely connects this work with the charity school 
system, started in 1698 by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. This latter movement was 
immensely successful, and spread all over the country. 
In the face of its success the Act of 1714, excluding the 
elementary schools of the land from the absurd Con- 
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formity Legislation, was a necessity. By 1729 there 
were no less than 1,658 schools, containing 34,000 chil¬ 
dren. I have elsewhere* estimated that, allowing a 
considerable margin for over-lapping between the endow¬ 
ment movement and the charity school movement, there 
were over 2,500 schools of all classes founded in England 
and Wales between 1660 and 1730; that over 100 schools 
received supplementary endowments, and that 650 un¬ 
attached educational schools were created. These schools 
supplied the poor with such education as was to be had 
in the eighteenth century. This education was 
sufficiently ineffective, but it was something at least, and 
it carried with it the elements of true Christian teaching. 
The religious revival under Wesley owed, perhaps, more 
than is generally suspected to the Christian teaching in 
these new and humble elementary schools. 

Special efforts were made in heathen Wales. We 
have seen the successive efforts of Salesbury, Powell, the 
Commonwealth Government, Gouge, and the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. In 1730 these efforts 
were renewed. Griffith Jones, a clergyman of the 
Established Church, in 1730 started “circulatingschools” 
in the towns, villages, and wild country districts. The 
teachers stopped in each place a few months only, and 
then passed on to other centres, leaving behind them a 
tradition of teaching and a desire for learning. The 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge helped the 
movement, and the funds, which at first consisted merely 
of small Church offertories, were supplemented by 
outside help. Large sums were contributed by Mrs. 

* See ” State Intervention in English Education ” (Cambridge 
University Press, 1902). 
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Bevan, who herself carried on the schools after Griffith 
Jones 1 death in 1761. At that date there had been 3,000 
schools opened, in which 150,000 scholars had been 
taught. There were 10,000 children in the schools in 
1760. In 1779 Mrs. Bevan died, and bequeathed her 
large property to the carrying on of the work. Her 
heirs disputed the will, and the estate was thrown into 
Chancery, with the result that these invaluable schools 
were closed for thirty years, and much of the benefit of 
a great and noble enterprise lost. Lost, indeed, it was 
to an extent that we can measure, since we know that at 
the opening of the nineteenth century Wales was tjbe 
most ignorant area in the civilised parts of Europe. 

Reference must be made here to another educational 
movement that dimly took shape in the eighteenth 
century. We find that the vestries throughout the 
country were taking an interest in parochial, and some¬ 
thing more than parochial education. The poor children 
of the parish were often enough taught at the expense of 
the parish, and parochial schools, apparently supported 
out of the rates, were not very uncommon. Moreover, 
the rates were not infrequently drawn upon for the pur¬ 
pose of sending promising scholars to the Universities. It 
is difficult to know the legal grounds on which the over¬ 
seers so employed the public money, fcut it must be re¬ 
membered that it was an age when these officials were not 
liable to surcharge, and it is a pleasure to record, in a time 
of great public corruption, irregularities of so creditable a 
character. It was perhaps legal, for a parish has in its own 
affairs certain quaint legislative characteristics, and could 
certainly make voluntary, and possibly compulsory, rates 
for purposes that had never been contemplated by Act of 
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Parliament. Voluntary rates for extraordinary purposes 
are not unknown now. The parish of Edale, in Derby¬ 
shire, until quite recently supported a parochial mole- 
catcher out of a voluntary rate. 

But Parliament itself in the eighteenth century was 
not entirely quiescent as an educational force. By virtue of 
the London Poor Law Act of 1662 the Common Council 
of the City of London erected a workhouse school for 400 
children, and workhouse schools under various Acts seem 
to have been raised in various parts of the country*. The 
Greenwich Hospital schools were set going as a result of 
the Register Act of 1696, while the school of the Foundling 
Hospital was founded by Royal Charter in 1739, and this 
foundation was confirmed by statute in 1740. Moreover, 
an Act of 1767—which established the important prin 
ciple of “ boarding out ” for poor law children—enabled 
the poor parish children of London to be maintained and 
educated at the cost of the rates. We thus realise that 
Parliament was already seeing, though with a coloured 
vision, the duty that lay upon the Legislature to supply 
education to those who by no fault of their own were 
unable to obtain it in any other way. In these Parlia¬ 
mentary and local educational efforts, discontinuous and 
arbitrary though they were, we see a sense of social dis¬ 
content which wise statesmanship would have encouraged 
and developed. Had the nineteenth century in its early 
days followed up the suggestions of the mid-eighteenth 
century, education in this country would have advanced 
far more rapidly than has been the case. 

Such, in brief, were the changes and chances in educa- 

* The author of this book would be very glad to be informed by 
local officials of instances of such schools under local Acts. 
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tion in the eighteenth century—a century that sowed 
broadcast, in every field of intellectual and social activity, 
the seed that it was destined never to reap. It was an 
autumnal age, and the air was heavy with apparent decay 
ln na tional institutions, in national religion, in national 
education. But we are to-day beginning to reap the 
harvest which the eighteenth century sowed. The little 
actual progress we haVe noticed in that century was in 
elementary education. All higher education, as part of a 
system, was asleep. The work of individuals, such as 
Newton and Cavendish, in science, and Porson in scholar¬ 
ship, was often great, while the Universities, by the 
oundation of chairs, that have since been of infinite 
v alue to learning, and of definite schools of teaching, such 
as the Mathematical Tripos at Cambridge, were pre¬ 
paring themselves for the awakening of learning. But 
secondary and higher education, as an actual fact in the 
Ues the people, did not exist. An Erastian Church, a 
corrupt Government, and inefficient Courts of Justice had 
S 1 ec ^ all education that depended upon the ancient 
ueational foundations. These foundations were com- 
Pe ed to hide their usefulness until the Old Age had 
whoily passed away. 

the C ^ 6W Educational Age, the revival of letters among 
. . P eo Ple, had its origin in the three movements to 
g , lc 1 ^ have referred—the new foundations, the charity 
ture ° S * ^alf-hearted efforts made by the Legisla- 

- a *d national education. Three new movements 
re l' 6 W ^ ^ese earlier efforts to produce, or rather to 
indi lSe * > rev * va l> the origin of which has been already 
a • fi rst new movement was really the 

1 noting link between the charity schools — which, 
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until late in the nineteenth century, maintained their 
specific character—and the modern voluntary schools. 
This movement was the Sunday school system, first 
tried by John Wesley, in Savannah, in 1737, but only 
introduced into England in 1763, made a national system 
by Robert Raikes, of Gloucester, in 1780, and brought 
to London about 1785, when the Sunday School Society 
was founded. Whether the idea of a Sunday school 
cannot be traced back far earlier in our history than the 
efforts of John Wesley, may well be asked. This is not 
the place in which this interesting question can be 
discussed, but it may be useful to refer those interested 
in the subject to a Bill introduced into the House of 
Commons by the Attorney-General (Sir Heneage Finch) 
on February 27th, 1672, which enjoined “ all persons that 
are in ecclesiastical preferment, under a penalty, to 
catechise and instruct the youth .... every 
Sunday, in the afternoon, in the Church Catechism.” 
The catechism prescribed to be used at this time was 
certainly the small catechism of Dean Nowel, originally 
printed in 1570. It seems, therefore, more than pro¬ 
bable that the House in 1672 was asked to make 
compulsory and universal a custom of Sunday school 
teaching at least as old as the days of Queen Elizabeth. 
If this is so, the Sunday school was killed as effectually as 
the grammar .school, and it had to wait for resurrection 
until the end of the eighteenth century. The movement 
grew and flourished. In 1834 there were about 1,500,000 
children, with 160,000 voluntary teachers, in the Sunday 
schools of England and Wales. The secular work done 
by these schools was valuable indeed. In Manchester 
we find that in 1834 Sunday schools were open for 
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secular instruction for , five and a half hours on Sunday 
and for two evenings in the week, and that the age of the 
scholars varied from five to twenty-five years. Man¬ 
chester in those days was still writhing under the 
scourge of universal child labour, and the Sunday schools 
did work that secured the social salvation of thousands. 
In Mr. Benjamin Braidley’s Manchester Sunday school 
there were 2,700 scholars, taught by 120 unsalaried 
teachers, all, save two or three, former scholars. The 
self-sacrifice to be found in the Manchester of those days 
Perhaps more than balanced the sorrows involved in the 
economic blunders of the age. 

The second movement that played a part in the revival 
°I national education was what may be called the reintro¬ 
duction (between 1798 and 1803) of the monitorial 
system by Andrew Bell, a clergyman of the Established 
Church (who subsequently founded, in 18x1, the National 
School Society), and Joseph Lancaster, who received the 
cl °se support of King George III., and from whose work 
sprang, in 1814, the British and Foreign School Society— 
a society that had existed in one form or another since 
*8o8. These two men worked with immense energy at 
e * r task of spreading monitorial schools over the 
country, and they quarrelled with no less energy as to 
heir respective rights as discoverers of the system, 
•'•either possessed any right of discovery. It is usually 
Pointed out that both were preceded in the idea by 
p leva lier Paulet, who organised a monitorial school in 
^ ris as early as 1790. It is also probable that Bell, 
aj 10 brou ght his idea from Madras, had in reality 
U < Y ed a Ver y ancient Hindoo method of sub-dividing 
le abour of teaching. But it may also be pointed out, 
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as perhaps has not been pointed out before, that the 
monitorial system was in active use in England in the 
Elizabethan times. John Brinsley, in his “Ludus 
literavius, or the Grammar Schoole ” (published anony¬ 
mously in 1612), lays down the monitorial principle in 
explicit language. This interesting book consists of a 
dialogue between two masters of a “poore country 
schoole.” It insists that school days should begin 
early, “ The time of their entrance with us, in our 
countrey schooles, it is commonly about seven or eight years 
olde; six is very soone.” In the latter part of the book 
Brinsley deals with the working of the school. There 
ought to be a master and an usher, and their work should 
be supplemented by “ sub-doctors” (pupil teachers) and 
“ seniors ” (monitors). Each form was to be divided 
into two parts, and each part was to elect (out of its 
number) two “ seniors.” These “ seniors ’’ were to be 
“ as ushers in that fourme, for overseeing, directing, 
examining, and fitting the rest every way before they 
come to say ; and so for overseeing the exercises. Also, 
in straights of time, to stand forth before the rest, and to 
heare them. The master to have an eieand see carefully 
that they deale faithfully, and make some short examina¬ 
tion after. And in all lectures those two seniors to be 
blamed principally for the negligence of their sides, and 
contrarily to be commended for their diligence.” In the 
case of the higher forms (where necessary through the 
absence of the usher) sub-doctors were to be appointed, 
“ everyone to be his day instead of an usher to do those 
things which the usher should; and so to observe the 
behaviour of all under them.” Brinsley then goes on to 
commend one of the chief evils (according to our modern 
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ideas) of the monitorial system: “ For my fourmes I 
Would put so many in a fourme, as possibly can goe 
together, as was noted ; the better will be continuall 
helpers to the other, 'and much draw on the worse.”- 
This was precisely the monitorial system with which 
Lancaster and Bell covered England. Applied to secondary 
education it may have had its good points; as a rapid 
diffuser of very elementary education it had also, as Bell 
an d Lancaster proved, a curious and wonderful power. 

u * as the basis of an organised system of education it 
Was bad in the extreme, because it failed to recognise the 
ac t that the most skilled teaching is required in the most 
elementary classes. The teaching of child by child is 
? ever intellectual; it is instinctive and competitive, and 
ln variably fails to enlarge the mental outlook. It is the 
Method of teaching employed by animals, and is exactly 
ttod to intellects with final and definite limitations, 
oreover, it tends to create such limitations. This was 
guarded against by Brinsley, who suggested a system of 
°ntinual checks on the child-teachers. The fundamental 
s °f the system, indeed, do not affect higher educa- 
^ 0n > which necessarily involves individual thought, and 
nn °t be acquired by mechanical operations or instinc- 
t,v 'appreciation. 

of t'^ e ni0n ^ or ^ system as reintroduced at the beginning 
j e nineteenth century was, however, for a time an 
j r . Iritllse numerical success. Mr. James Bonwick, in his 
cen leS M ing bo °k’ entited “ An Octogenarian’s Reminis- 
of t> 6S (P^Kshed in 1902), gives us a very vivid account 
he ° famous Borough Road School, Southwark, to which 
^ as Emitted as a pupil at the age of six years—“ one 
ntoming in 1823.” The building consisted of 
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“ a central Home for the training of Teachers, with two 

wings, one for boys, and the other for girls. 

The rooms tor the boys could accommodate 500 scholars. 
The windows were six feet from the’ floor. The central 
part was occupied with desks and forms, fixed by iron 
supports. Spaces left around were for semi-circular 
drafts for some eight or ten lads, engaged under Monitors 
in reading, spelling, or arithmetic. Curtains of baize, 
suspended from the ceiling, were stretched across the 
upper space to prevent an echo. At the entrance end of the 
room was the long raised platform for the master’s desk, 
etc. ..... The first desk, lower than the rest, 
was for little ones learning the alphabet, and imitating 
the letters hung in front by drawing with a stick or 
finger in sand, provided for the purpose in front of each 
child. The sand desk was nine inches broad, having a 
hole, with a tin slide for the sand, and a smoother of 
wood or stixT leather, as well as a stick for marking. 
Other desks were three inches higher. Though sloping 
for writing convenience, there was a narrow, flat top, for 
the reception of a pewter inkstand. A sort of slit, at the 
back of the desk, was for the reception of a slate, when 
not in use. J. he form had no back ; and the boy sat 
thereon, with his hat or cap tied behind him with a string. 
A clock was fixed over the platform, and a large bell stood 
on the Master’s desk, l et that was seldom used, as the 
sharp call Halt! ” for order, was distinctly heard over 
the room. Each of the eight classes in the School was 
indicated by a board on an iron rod, fixed in a standard 
at the end of a desk. The first class was at the sand 
desk. The second included boys in two lettered words; 
the third, in three letters; the fourth, in four or five ; the 
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iifth, in two syllables, the sixth, in three; the seventh, 
ln ° Ul ’ e igbth being the highest. The drafts were 
marked out by semi-circular lines cut in the floor, or by 
cbalk when necessary. The board, from which we read 
°r spe t, was fixed on a brass-headed nail in view of the 
pupils, who stood with their hands behind them, the 
monitor having his station at the end of the curve. The 
matts were two feet apart’, and left a passage way between 
them and the desks.” 

Mr. Bonwick tells us his own experiences at the sand 
s an in other classes. “ In front of the row the 
omtor held a board, on which were plainly painted the 
capitals and small letters of the alnh a h P t. \t„ 
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boys, after being read out from .the battledore by the 
Monitor, who swung his arms about and waved his body 
to keep time. The meanings were taken from Dr. 

Johnson. Little ones did the sing-song to “ C—A_T, 

cat, a domestic animal,” such being found in the 
dictionary by the Monitors. It was, however, easier for 
the child to say “a doorstick animal.” The next advance 
came in the Instances. These were illustrations in the use 
of the word, and were usually made up by the seniors, 
aided sometimes by the “Young Men” Teachers, and 
with further reference to our Master. Most of our “ In¬ 
stances ” were taken from the Scriptures, and the few 
books to which we had access.” Writing “ was first 
practised in sand, then on slates, afterwards in copy 
books. The slates were ruled for three hands . . . 
There was great difficulty with pens, then only quills. 
When head Monitor, I often took my part in troublesome 
pen-mending. To do this for hundreds of boys was 
no trifle. Steel pens came later on as a blessed invention 
for busy quill parers. . . . Our only reading was 

from the Scripture Lessens, that is, selections from the Bible, 
not the Bible itself. ... At noon each day took 
place the Monitor’s Reading Lesson. ... At times, 
at our noon gathering, a sudden and wild burst of 
applause would rise from the class at some extra fine 
rendering. School boys are not generally sentimental, 
but I have seen tears shed at the reading of a passage. 
Some boys’ voices were simply perfect in expression.” 
The first four rules of arithmetic were learnt from 
ciphering boards, but in the early ’thirties more advanced 
arithmetic with suitable books was introduced. Extra¬ 
ordinary results were often produced. <* One lad could 
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square four figures by head.” Map making and geo¬ 
graphy seem to have been well taught. Dr. Cornwell, 
the author of a well-known school “ Geography,” was a 
schoolfellow of Mr. Bonwick. History was at first 
entirely neglected, but before Mr. Bonwick left, Pinnock 
and Goldsmith had in rare copies got into the school. 
Only a few children in the highest class learnt any 
grammar. As we have seen, the days of the grammar 
school lay before and after. It is interesting to note that 
these schools, at first free, came by 1827 to charge the 
small fee of twopence a week. The tone of the Borough 
Road School, we are told, was good. Physical punish¬ 
ment was not allowed, but punishment by ridicule was 
the rule. “The idler and sluggard would be rocked in 
the cradle by a little girl. Shackles or logs would be 
applied to legs. The laggard would be tied to a desk. Bad 
boys were yoked together and made to walk backwards 
The very doubtful were put into a basket and hoisted up 
by a rope to the lofty ceiling. During my time a dirty 
arrival would be washed by a girl sent for from the other 
School, to our amusement.” It is a curious and interest¬ 
ing account, and speaks very vividly of the school life in 
the days between the new education and the old. We 
may believe, however, that the Borough Road School 
was the best of all these schools, and it is very certain 
that many were of a very inferior type. Dr. Bell’s 
schools suffered deterioration after his death. The 
teachers were ignorant and the teaching was entirely by 
rote. In fact, the mechanical character of the monitorial 
system rendered it, except under the most skilled super- 
l^sion, a danger to the advance of real learning. It has 
1 s evil effects upon our modern system. It was the 
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parent of the pupil-teacher system, and gave perman¬ 
ence to the modern lamentable practice of employing 
untrained women teachers. 

The contest between Dr. Bell and Mr. Lancaster and 
their respective systems had, however, results far more 
important than the question of teaching, or of teaching 
methods. The quarrel had two vast issues. It created 
the modern religious or denominational controversy, which 
has had such a marked influence on the development of 
primary education, and it also brought education into 
modern politics. A fierce party conflict began to rage 
round these unimportant personalities. The Tory or 
Church party, with the aid of the Quarterly Review , 
supported the National Society, while the British and 
Foreign School Society secured the support of the Whigs 
and the Edinburgh Review . The dispute gradually 
awakened the Legislature to the need of action. 

The third movement that played a part in the revival 
of national education was this intervention of Parliament. 

As we have seen, Parliament, during the eighteenth 
century, had taken an intermittent interest in education, 
and had created, at any rate, a certain distinct power to 
charge the rates with the education of the destitute. But 
the closing years of the century saw the gradual reopen¬ 
ing of a new social problem. The invention and 
introduction of machinery into certain districts in the 
North of England, involved the 'aggregation of large 
masses of people in those districts. This broke down the 
parochial school system, and, moreover, in the end, did 
away with all education, for parents and employers 
rapidly discovered the value of child labour in mechanical 
production. Not only were all available children drafted 
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into the mills, but the destitute children of the great 
towns were purchased under a system of indenture by the 
manufacturers from the poor law authorities. Sir Samuel 
Romilly declared in the House of Commons in 1806 that 
parish apprentices were often sent by contract from 
London to the Lancashire cotton mills “ in carts, like so 
many negro slaves.” Until the year 1816 pauper 
children under the age of nine years could be compulsorily 
apprenticed in pursuance of statute 43 Eliz., c. 2, s. 5. 
It was not until 1833 that it became unlawful generally 
to employ in mills children who had not completed their 
ninth year, and this age was actually lowered by a year in 
1844. Moreover, the Statute of 1 833 reserved the case 
of silk mills, and until the year 1879 children from the 
age of eight years could be employed in such mills. 
This seems almost unbelievable. But the fact remains, 
and through half of the nineteenth century the country 
was face to face with the knowledge that an immense 
number of children were growing up as parts of 
a great industrial machine, without any knowledge of 
either religion or letters—human beings brought up as 
beasts of burden; housed, fed, and worked. Old Mr. 
Bonwick, in his “ Reminiscences ” before referred to, 
tells us that when he was a boy it was pitiful “ to see the 
boy chimney-sweep, shivering and half-starved as a work- 
house apprentice, driven by a brutal master to clamber up 
the steep. What dreadful stories I then heard of the 
poor factory children, forced, as mere babes in the wintry 
darkness, breakfastless, to the mill! ” The intolerable 
character of the evil—an evil of so profitable a character 
that both masters and parents rejoiced at its existence-- 
awakened the conscience of, at any rate, certain minds in 
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Parliament. It was felt that a generation was growing 
up that had no knowledge or appreciation of the forces 
that bind society together—no knowledge of home life, of 
religion, of morality. The future depends on the children 
of the present, and the outlook for the nineteenth century 
looked dark enough in the year of grace 1802. On April 
13th, 1802, a Bill was introduced into the House of 
Commons “ for the preservation of the health and morals 
of apprentices and others, employed in cotton and other 
mills, and cotton and other factories.” This Bill, slightly 
amended and improved, received the Royal assent on 
June 22nd, 1802. The state of the factory children may 
be guessed from the provisions of this Act. It directed 
the mill rooms to be whitewashed twice a year, and to be 
ventilated; it ordered an apprentice to have one suit of 
clothes a year, and not to work more than twelve hours a 
day, exclusive of meal times; it forbade work between nine 
at night and six in the morning ; it provided that male and 
female apprentices should sleep in separate rooms, and 
not more than two apprentices should sleep in one bed ; 
it made medical attendance compulsory in the case of 
infectious disease; it directed the mills to be inspected by 
visitors appointed by the justices, and ordered the chil¬ 
dren to be taught the elements of learning and the 
principles of Christianity. The sixth section of the Act 
runs as follows:—“Every such apprentice shall be 
instructed, in some part of every working day, for the 
first four years at least of his or her apprenticeship . . . 
in the usual hours of work, in reading, writing, and arith¬ 
metic, or either of them, according to the age and abilities 
of such apprentice, by some discreet and proper person, to 
be provided and paid by the master or mistress of such 
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apprentice, in some room or place in such mill or factory 
to be set apart for that purpose; and that the time hereby 
decided to be allotted for such instruction as aforesaid, 
shall be deemed and taken on all occasions as part of the 
respective periods limited by this Act during which any 
such apprentice shall be employed or compelled to work.” 
Section 8 provided that “ Every apprentice or (in case the 
apprentices shall attend in classes) every such class shall, 
for the space of one hour at least every Sunday, be 
instructed and examined in the principles of the Christian 
religion, by some proper person, to be provided and paid 
by the master or mistress of such apprentice.” Church of 
England children were to be examined at least once a 
year by the clergyman of the parish, and presented to the 
Bishop for confirmation between the ages of fourteen and 
eighteen years. Moreover, divine service was to be 
attended every Sunday, and not less than once a month 
at an Established Church. 

This reformatory measure was petitioned against in the 
following year by manufacturers and parents, and it was 
never enforced. Many generations of little seven-year- 
old slaves were to be worn away in the mills before 
effective relief came. At the present time every child in 
the country—who is not specially exempt on the ground 
of adequate private teaching, sickness, the inacces¬ 
sibility of the public school, or other reasonable excuse— 
is compelled to attend school full time between the ages 
of five and at least twelve years (save in the case of 
children employed in agriculture, when the child may be 
partially exempted at eleven years). Moreover, every 
local education authority may make bye-laws compelling 
school attendance up to the age of fourteen years. The 
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change in a century, from the early days of the slave- 
apprentice to this day of equal educational opportunities 
for all, has been great. The same change has not spread 
through the Anglo-Saxon world. In the Southern States 
of the American Union white child labour is as rife and 
as vile in its conditions to-day as it was in England a 
century ago. 

But though the Factory Act of 1802 seemed to be with¬ 
out effect, it, in reality, marked the birth of a great wave 
of public opinion. The most notable forces of an epoch 
are often enough voiceless and invisible. 

From 1802 Parliamentary interest in educational 
matters increased very rapidly. Mr. Whitbread’s Bill of 
1807 provided for the establishment of schools, and the 
appointment of schoolmasters in every district unpro¬ 
vided with schools. All poor children were to be 
entitled to two years’ schooling between the ages of seven 
and fourteen. This Bill was mangled in the Commons, 
and lost in the Lords. But public opinion and educated 
opinion were in advance of the Legislature. The 
enlightened views of Adam Smith, Blackstone and 
Bentham on the subject of national education were 
finding an echo in the heart of the country. In 1816 a 
Select Committee of the Commons was appointed to 
report on the education of the lower orders. In 1818 it 
reported on the educational condition of the country at 
large. “ The anxiety of the poor for education ” was 
daily increasing, though the opportunities were very bad. 
As we have seen, the monitorial schools had rapidly 
spread over the country, and had given a desire for 
education. The single school (mostly Church school) dis¬ 
tricts showed, however, an increasing degree of 
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liberality, and the religious views of the school were 
not pressed upon the children of parents holding other 
views, provided that the children were really taught such 
other views. The Select Committee recommended the 
universal use of a conscience clause, the establishment of 
rate-supported free parochial schools in very poor 
districts—the principle of the Act of 1870—and in well- 
to-do districts, the making of Parliamentary grants to aid 
in the building of schools, the maintenance of which 
would fall upon voluntary subscribers—the principle 
adopted by Parliament in r833. Had both of these 
suggestions been incorporated in an Act in 1818, 
educational progress in the nineteenth century would 
have been far more rapid. The only direct and immediate 
result of the labours of the Committee was an Act of 
1818, appointing Commissioners to enquire into the 
educational charities of the country. The mass of 
information collected by the Committee, however, had 
the effect of stimulating public interest in the question, 
and brought before the public the tireless and dis¬ 
interested labours of the clergy of the Established 
Church in the cause of national education. 

In 1820 Mr. Brougham, inspired by the report of the 
Select Committee, introduced his first Education Bill. 
In his speech, despite the fact that he was a Whig and 
a supporter of the undenominational schools of the 
British and Foreign School Society, he fully recognised 
the labours of the clergy on behalf of education, and he 
noted the great improvement of the position since 1803. 
Then only one in every 21 persons in the population 
was at school, while in 1820 it was one in every 16 
persons. The statistics collected by the Select Committee 
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showed, moreover, that 500,000 children (including 
53,000 at worthless dame schools) were receiving educa¬ 
tion in unendowed schools, while 165,432 were to be 
found in the endowed schools. The position was 
certainly improving, but every fifth person of the popula¬ 
tion was still without the means oFeducation. Moreover, 
London remained “ the worst educated part of Christen¬ 
dom. ” Mr. Brougham's Bill proposed the universal 
establishment of parochial schools, with efficient teachers. 
Funds were to be found by local rates, and by the diver¬ 
sion of old endowments. The religious teaching was to be 
undenominational, but the teachers were to be 
members of the Church of England. The Bill 
was unfortunately opposed by both the Dissenters 
and the Roman Catholics, and in deference to 
this opposition Mr. Brougham felt compelled to 
withdraw his measure. Thirteen years now passed with¬ 
out legislative effort, but those years saw the growth 
of a great volume of public opinion, and an immense 
increase of school attendance. On January 29th, 1828, 
in the debate on the King's Speech, Mr. Brougham 
declared in the House of Commons that “ there had 
been periods when the country heard with dismay that 
4 the soldier was abroad/ That was not the case now. 
Let the soldier be ever so much abroad, in the present 
age he could do nothing. There was another person 
abroad,—a less important person,—in the eyes of some an 
insignificant person, whose labours had tended to 
produce this state of things—the schoolmaster was abroad, 
and he trusted more to the schoolmaster, armed with his 
primer, than he did to the soldier in full military array, for 
upholding and extending the liberties of his country.” By 
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1833 the number of children in unendowed schools was no 
less than 1,030,000, and this enormous increase induced 
Lord Brougham to abandon the principle of compulsory 
education, on which he had based his Bill of 1820. The 
idea of education was in the air ; Dissenters in London in 
1825 founded the Christian Instruction Society, which 
did a great educational work among the very poor; 
petitions for a national educational system began to 
appear before Parliament; Mr. Brougham’s pamphlet of 
1825, entitled “ Observations on the education of the 
people,” ran through twenty editions in less than a year, 
and on all sides the importance of the problem received 
recognition.^ Mr. Roebuck, in 1833, urged upon the 
House of Commons the necessity for a compulsory 
system of education for the whole people. He set forth 
a scheme of infant schools, evening schools, schools of 
industry and normal (or training) schools, to be 
provided in school districts and controlled by an elected 
school committee for the district. His proposals, though 
they helped to form the character of public opinion, had 
no direct legislative result. But the year 1833 neverthe¬ 
less produced the first fruits of the Educational Renais¬ 
sance. On Saturday, August 17th, the House of 
Commons voted the sum of ^20,000 “in aid of private 
subscriptions for the erection of school houses for the 
education of the children of the poorer classes.” The 
new era of definite State intervention in the education of 
the people may be said to have opened with this annual 
vote, which was destined to increase, until in the year 
1903-4 it reached the sum of ^11,249,806. 
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national education from 1833 to 1870. 

The grant of ^20,000 made by the House of Commons 
on August 17 th, 1833, marked the beginning of a new era 
in the history of English education. To what system it 
would lead was necessarily uncertain ; but that the vote 
would lead to some all-pervading national system was 
never in doubt. The grant was no spasmodic exhibition 
of philanthropic feeling. For more than a quarter of a 
century the mind of the Legislature had been exercised 
with the educational problem, and the experiences of 
those years were now being dimly translated into action. 
The House of Commons has ever been conservative in 
its movements, and has proceeded with reluctance from 
the known to the unknown. Large schemes, involving 
the adoption of a complete national system of education, 
could command its sympathy, but could not at that date 
receive its sanction. Legislation by experiment had, in 
the early part of the nineteenth century, become the 
necessary antecedent of all social measures. But the 
caution shown in the matter of education in 1833 was 
excessive. The policy adopted by Lord Althorp’s 
Government had already been tried and found wanting 
in Ireland. The lirst English Parliamentary grant for 
Irish education had been made in 1816 to the Kildare 
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Street Society, and in the year 1832-3, after large sums 
had been spent in grants to various educational societies, 
the system was abandoned, and Mr. Stanley (afterwards 
Lord Derby), the Chief Secretary, appointed an indepen¬ 
dent and responsible Board of Commissioners, with 
absolute control over the funds annually voted by 
Parliament for Irish education. These Commissioners 
were instructed to grant aid towards the erection of 
schools, to appoint inspectors and an adequate staff, to 
award gratuities to teachers, to establish a model and 
training school, and to edit and publish suitable school 
books. The grants made to the Commissioners were to 
depend upon the amount of voluntary funds raised 
locally. 

It was a strange thing that the very Government 
which had abandoned the method of grants to private 
school societies in Ireland, on the ground that such 
societies could not adequately administer a great national 
system of education, should have deliberately adopted 
this method for England. It was an error due to that 
neglect of history and experience which has caused so 
many other errors in the modern developments of 
education. 

The grant was made on the understanding that it was to 
be applied to school buildings only, and the Treasury was 
left to devise a scheme for the administration of the grant. 
This scheme was set forth in a Treasury Minute, dated 
August 30th, 1833. The scheme applied the money to 
school houses (excluding residences for teachers) only, 
-aif the estimated expenditure had to be raised by 
pn\ate contributions, expended and accounted tor before 
a Pphcation for a grant could be entertained. The 
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application had to be accompanied by a specific recom¬ 
mendation from either the National School Society or the 
British and Foreign School Society. The applicants -were 
to bind themselves to submit to a Government audit if 


required, and to supply, if called for, periodical reports 
on the school. Applicants from the large towns were 
to have a preference. This scheme was important, as 
it formed a check on the School Societies, and brought 
the schools into direct touch with a Government depart¬ 
ment. The National School Society at once brought 
forward 33 applications, all of which were granted, in 
addition to the two applications of the British and 
Foreign School Society. At the end of the year 1833, 
62 schools, 44 ot which were Church schools, had been 
aided at a cost to the State of ^8,280 14s., and at a 
total cost of ^19,380. The scholars in these first State- 
aided schools numbered 12,191, and the population of 
the areas aided 402,045. 

Some reference to the figures contained in the complete 
returns (issued on March 20th, 1835) to Lord Kerry’s 
educational inquiry must be quoted here. The figures 
refer to the period of the first grant. The population of 
England and Wales was taken to be 13,897,187. There 
were 2,985 infant schools, containing 89,005 children ; 
35,986 day schools, containing r, 187,942 scholars, thus 
giving a total in “daily schools” of 1,276,947 scholars; 
r6,828 Sunday schools, with 1,548,890 adult and child 
scholars. These figures related to Church schools alone. 
There were also 925 day and infant Dissenting schools, 
containing 51,822 children ; and 6,247 Dissenting Sunday 
schools, containing 750,107 children. These figures 
appeared to show that one person in every ten of the 
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population attended some form of day school, while an 
immensely larger proportion than this was attending 
either day or Sunday school. These figures, unfor¬ 
tunately, were very misleading, and so misled Lord 
Brougham that they induced him to abandon his 
advocacy of a compulsory system. The corrected figures 
for Manchester showed that probably not one in twenty 
of the population attended a school of any value. At 
least one-third of the children of the country had no 
education at all. 

The new grant system, however, at once stimulated 
voluntary effort. The first grant had drawn applications 
in all for the establishment of 236 new schools, and local 
funds amounting to ^66,492 6s. had been raised to meet 
the first grant of £20,000. Want of funds compelled the 
Treasury to leave unbuilt 185'proposed schools to accom¬ 
modate 33,189 scholars. The total cost would have 
been *51,729, and the Treasury were asked to give 
.£24,526 of this. The grant had justified itself. 
The country was hungering for education, and the rich 
and well-to-do people were prepared to supplement, in the 
proportion of three pounds to one pound, any grant made 
by the Government. The Treasury, with unhappy but 
characteristic parsimony, only recommended a further 
grant of ^20,000. 

On June 4th, 1834, however, a Select Committee on 
Education was appointed, and a report, consisting solely 
of evidence, was issued on August 7th. In his evidence 
before this Committee, Lord Brougham refused to limit 
elementary education to reading, writing and ciphering. 

1 The elements of historical and geographical knowledge, 
a little natural history and drawing, with grammar and 
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singing, I regard as essentially necessary in even the 
most elementary education.” He proposed a definite 
scheme for the formation of normal schools at London, 
York, Lancaster and Exeter. He believed that his 
scheme would give a regular supply of 500 trained 
teachers every year. From the evidence of Mr. Benjamin 
Braidley we gather that the Factory Act of 1833 was a 
complete failure in the neighbourhood of Manchester. 
The education clauses of the Act were regarded as a 
grievance. There were not enough schools to take the 
factory children. The manufacturers considered that it 
would be better to forbid children to work in factories 
than to require an education certificate for each child 
every week. Mr. Braidley’s evening schools were a 
success, but the children were often too tired to think. 
“ I have frequently seen some of them asleep before they 
have gone home at half-past nine.” It is interesting to 
note that at this date the manufacturers were favourable 
to the instruction of children, “ and many of them the 
most liberal contributors to our Sunday and other 
schools.” Mr. Braidley, moreover, considered that a 
compulsory measure of education would not be unpopular 
among the operatives of Manchester. 

Meantime the work of the Lords of the Treasury grew 
apace. The number of applications for grants was so 
large that the Treasury on September nth, 1835, 
decided to give an additional preference to those 
applicants who proposed to supply schools contain¬ 
ing two scholars for every pound applied for. The 
whole system of discrimination was in favour of very 
large schools, and this unfortunate fact has had a bad 
effect on Englis:: education from that day to this. A 
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further discrimination in favour of towns with a popu¬ 
lation exceeding 5,000 had, on nth July, 1834, 
already been made. This was necessary " if the 
Government grant were not increased. There is, how¬ 
ever, every reason to believe that the grant would 
have been increased had the Treasury recommended it. 
The preference of town to country districts was, of 
course, an obvious discrimination, but it may be doubted 
if it was a sound policy. Rural educational inefficiency 
has greatly complicated the whole problem of national 
education in the present day. 

In 1834 Parliament made a grant of ^10,000 for the 
erection of model or training schools in England. This 
grant was left unemployed until 1839, when it was 
handed over to the great school societies. A simi l a r 
grant for Scotland was successfully administered by the 
Treasury without the intervention of any School Society. 
On March 3rd, 1835, on the motion of Mr. Roebuck, a 
further Select Committee of Education was appointed, 
a *id this Committee reported with evidence only on 
August 3rd. The evidence is chiefly valuable as giving 
a clear account of the social conditions of London at that 
date. The figures with respect to Manchester are quite 
unreliable. On May 21st, 1835, Lord Brougham made 
uis great speech on national education in the House of 
Lords. He advocated the creation on a large scale of 
infant schools in the great towns, as the best preventive 
against the manufacture of the criminal classes. He 
moved, at the end of this important speech, fourteen 
resolutions dealing with general defects in national educa- 
Ion , with the foundation of normal schools, and the 
Cf cation of an Educational Board of Commissioners 
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possessing power to deal with secondary educational 
charities. These resolutions were withdrawn on June 
30th on the representation of Lord Melbourne, but on 
July 3rd Lord Brougham introduced an Education Bill 
dealing with the general diffusion of education, the 
distribution of Parliamentary grants, and the manage¬ 
ment of educational charities by means of a Board. 
This, too, was withdrawn. 

Meanwhile an ever increasing number ot applications 
for the Government Building Grant was made. Many 
schools that had fulfilled every condition had to be 
passed over to the next financial year. Moreover, a 
new difficulty was suddenly realised. “ To those that 
have shall be given ” was, in all the circumstances of the 
case, an unwise principle toadopt. Poor districts that most 
needed schools were the very districts that could not secure 
voluntary subscribers, and therefore could not share in the 
grant. Yet the prime function of State intervention is the 
education of those who by their circumstances are cut 
off from voluntary help. This view was pressed upon 
the Treasury by the British and Foreign School Society, 
and a precedent for helping helpless schools was created 
by a minute of March 30th, 1836, dealing with the schools 
in Bethnal Green parish. Thefigures for 1835-6 show that 
schools for 45,321 scholars had been helped by the State 
to the extent of ,£21,669, in the place of ^30,640 
applied for, and that voluntary subscriptions made up 
the sum spent on buildings to ^71,731. But Parlia¬ 
ment was determined to move slowly. Leave to bring 
in a Bill to establish a system of national education was 
refused to Mr. Borthwick on June 1st, 1837, and on June 
29th Lord Brougham felt compelled to abandon his 
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Educational Charities Bill. This Bill had proposed to 
create a Department of Public Instruction, with powers 
enabling it to" extend education throughout the country, 
to plant schools, fo’ bestow properly Parliamentary 
educational grants, and to superintend the distribution 
°f such other funds as might be raised by local taxation 
this purpose. On December 1st, 1837, Lord 
Brougham introduced a further Bill with the same 
objects. It shared the same fate. On June 14th, 1838, 
owever, Mr. Wyse’s motion in the Commonspraying for 
tbe formation ot a Board of Commissioners for the distribu- 
hon of the Government grant, and for the establishment 
normal schools, was only defeated by 74 to 70 votes— 
a significant sign of the growing feeling in favour of 
overnmental supervision. 

A- third Select Committee on Education was appointed 
°n November 30th, 1837. It reported on July 13th, 
*838. The Committee were convinced that “ however 
inadequate the present system of instruction for the 
mbler classes may be in many districts, it is owing 
most entirely to the laudable and persevering efforts 
0t! ghout the country of benevolent individuals that 
y rung at all worthy the name of Education has been 
orded to the children of the working classes in large 
ns. The condition of such children, the Committee 
t n ec *° ut » required amelioration. In the great Lancashire 
th' man y children, between the ages of nine and 
, rteen years, worked in factories at least eight hours 
•f The Committee found that the kind of Education 
^ Vai able was not only “ lamentably deficient,” but that 
pended to “ but a small propbrtion of those who 
S t to receive it,” and that “ without some strenuous 
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and persevering efforts be made on the part of govern¬ 
ment, the greatest evils to all classes may follow from this 
neglect.” The general conclusions arrived at by the Com¬ 
mittee were:—(i) That there was a great want of 
education in London and the large towns. (2) That 
it was desirable that daily educational provision should 
be made for at least one-eighth part of the population. 
(3) That the existing system of grants should be 
modified by special provisions in the case of poor dis¬ 
tricts. (4) That the Committee could not propose any 
means of meeting the deficiency of schools beyond the 
continuance and extension of the grant system as 
administered by the Treasury. 

The Committee had had before it a proposal to 
establish a Board of Education under the control of 
Parliament, but the proposal was rejected by five votes 
to four. The majority consisted of Lord Ashley, Lord 
Sandon, Mr. Acland, Sir S. Canning, and Mr. Glad¬ 
stone. Meanwhile the Treasury pressed its work for¬ 
ward. A Parliamentary paper of March 2nd, 1838, 
shows that 714 schools of the National Society, con¬ 
taining 140,591 scholars, had since 1833 been helped by 
Government grants amounting to ^69,710 14s., and 
that 187 (out of 232 applications) of the British and 
Foreign Society had also received State aid. Moreover, 
by a Minute of July 5th, 1838, an elaborate scheme of 
school inspection was set on foot by the Treasury, and 
^500 allocated to each Society towards the expense of 
inspection. The Societies at the same time were pressed 
to erect normal schools. 

On February i2ttr, 1839, Lord John Russell made an 
important statement on the subject of Government con- 
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trol. finable to devise a national scheme, “ nothing 
remained but to constitute a board composed of persons 
who, being already the official servants of the Crown, 
must always be Responsible to Parliament. He had, 
therefore, by Her Majesty’s command, proposed that the 
President of the Council and other Privy Councillors, 
being not more than five persons, should form a board, 
who should consider in what manner the grants of money 
made by that House from time to time should be 
distributed.” He considered that the annual grant should 
be ^30 ,000. The Committee would apply the money in 
the first place to the foundation of a normal school, to 
be made as perfect as possible. Mr. Wyse, in speaking 
on this proposal, dwelt on the universal outcry for better 
educational conditions—“ Bad teachers, bad methods, a 
very limited circle of subjects, and those taught in the 
worst manner, from a wretched supply of ill-written 
books in many cases, in the worst situations, and under 
the most unfavourable physical, and moral circumstances, 
such was the leading character of all inquiries lately 
made, either in or out of that House upon that subject.” 
He demanded legislation, the formation of an Educa¬ 
tion Board, with a Minister of Instruction at its head, and 
the creation of a really national system. Lord John 
Russell’s proposal was apparently due to the direct inter¬ 
vention of Queen Victoria, who had observed (we learn 
from a despatch dated February 4 th, 1839, from Lord 
John Russell to Lord Lansdowne), with deep concern, 
the want of instruction among the poor, a deficiency 
“ not \ n accordance with the character of a civilised and 
Christian nation.” In this despatch, Lord John Russell 
admUted that there were numbers who had no “know- 
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ledge of the fundamental truths of natural and revealed 
religion.” Teachers were insufficient in number; the 
teaching was imperfect.; the inspection and examination 
of schools were insufficient; and the whole subject had 
been neglected by the Legislature. These were the views 
of Lord John Russell in 1839, and the Queen, led by 
such views, desired the formation of a board or com¬ 
mittee, “ for the consideration of all matters affecting the 
education of the people.” By an Order in Council, dated 
April 10th, 1839, a Committee of Council was appointed 
“ to superintend the application of any sums voted by 
Parliament for the purpose of promoting public educa¬ 
tion.” The Committee the next day drew up a scheme for 
its future guidance, and decided to found a normal school, 
where the religious question could be equitably dealt with, 
machinery being supplied that would secure the ade¬ 
quate instruction of each child in its parents’ faith. The 
committee also decided to appoint school inspectors, and 
to adopt new principles in the distribution of grants, not 
binding themselves to confine the grants to the schools of 
the great societies. 

On June 3rd the Committee recommended that the 
grant of 10,000 made in 1834 for the erection of model 
schools, should be handed over to the two school societies 
for that purpose. This change of policy with respect to 
normal schools was caused by the controversy on the 
education question that was now raging through the 
country. Parliament was suddenly bombarded with 
petitions. There were 243 petitions against the adoption 
of any national system not founded on the principles of 
the Church of England. There were over a hundred 
petitions in favour of the Privy Council scheme, and 
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over a hundred that asked for the Order in Council 
of April 10th to be revoked. But the bulk of the petitions 
were against, not the Privy Council Committee, but its 
scheme. Over 3,000 petitions were presented against 
the scheme which had been laid before Parliament. It 
was universally felt that Parliament, in labour for 
many years, had brought forth a mouse. It is 
certain that many of the petitions were of a very 
unsatisfactory character, and that the agitation had been 
largely engineered by a sham cry of “ No Popery,” 
which for the moment had brought both Church and 
Dissent together. The Church was afraid of its position. 
Attacks on Church rates and the growing Liberalism of 
the Universities had made it afraid of the Liberal ideas 
and inadequate proposals of the Government. The 
whole country, for one reason or another, was deeply 
moved. J 

The Lords protested against the new proposal 
and were rebuked by the Queen. A very heated debate 
took place in the House of Commons, and lasted 
three days—June 14, 19 and 20—on the question 
whether the Crown should be asked to revoke the 
appointment of a Committee of Council as the 
educational authority. The Committee was upheld by a 
majority of five only in a division where 555 members 
voted. The lengthy and impassioned debates are of 
great interest, but can only briefly be dealt with here. The 
opposition of the Church to the scheme was vigorously 
set forth by Lord Ashley and others. Mr. Disraeli 
t eprecated State interference, though he did not believe 
the scheme would lead to national infidelity. He thought 
it more probable that under a State system the Church of 
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Rome would regain national power. Mr. Gladstone con¬ 
sidered that the ultimate consequence of the scheme 
would be to destroy the principles on whicli the religion 
of the State was founded, and with it the national 
character. “ If it was the duty of the State to provide 
religious instructions in schools, it remained to be shown 
why it was not the duty of the State to establish a system 
under which all religions should be equally entitled to 
support.” It is interesting to note that at this date these 
two great statesmen held identical views, and views that 
were destined to trouble the country through the rest of 
the century. The debate turned solely on the religious 
question, and raised issues which have been virulently 
debated to the general hurt of education ever since. 
Lord John Russell’s brilliant defence of his scheme, as 
one that would not only solve the religious difficulty in 
an equitable manner, but would also raise the whole tone 
of the country, should be read by all who are interested 
in the history of English education. Sir Robert Peel 
objected to the scheme as one that would exclude the 
Church from authority, and would injure religion by 
making the children believe that it was an open 
question, through the setting apart of certain times for 
the teaching of the different creeds. By a bare majority 
the educational policy, which still obtains in England, 
was sanctioned by Parliament. The great debate had 
many important characteristics. With the exception of 
Mr. Wysc and Lord John Russell, none of the great 
orators that spoke laid due weight on the need, at almost 
any cost, for a national system. The crying necessity 
for education was forgotten in the dispute as to whether 
the Church or the State should minister to the educa- 
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tional needs of the people. This was the real issue that 
was fought, that had been fought for months in* the 
country, and was now fought with unexpected fierceness 
in the reformed House of Commons. Nothing can be 
more interesting than to observe the curious double 
movement that was taking place in the country. After 
all necessary deductions for misrepresentations, election¬ 
eering, political and sectarian bitterness, and even fraud, 
are made, we are faced by the fact that throughout 
England a great wave of feeling had been aroused by the 
proposal to create a system of national education that 
was not under the predominating influence of the 
Established Church. That such a wave of feeling was 
capable of being aroused proves first that the nation at 
large were not prepared to sanction any national system 
that was capable of developing into a purely secular 
system; and proves, secondly, that the Church of 
England, by its remarkable efforts on behalf of elementary 
education in the previous forty years, had won back the 
institutional position that had been lost during an Erastian 
century of sloth and degeneracy. 

The above description of the six years during which 
the Treasury administered the beginnings of State 
education, and of the national excitement which followed 
the transfer of authority to a special Committee of the 
Privy Council, has been necessary in order to bring clearly 
before the reader, in connection with the facts of the 
last chapter, the genesis and sudden uprising of what is 
known as the 4 ‘religious question ” in national education. 
It was never more bitter than in 1839, and we 
may doubt if either side of the question has ever been 
better argued. 1 he bitterness has never subsided, aud 
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it is still a factor of great importance in the future of 
English education. In tracing the history from 1839 to 
1870, it 'will be sufficient for the present purpose to recite 
the salient characteristics of the period, without entering 
into close detail. 

Early in 1840 the Committee of Council made it clear 
that the inspection of schools was intended to be a means 
of co-operation between the Government, the ministers of 
religion, and the local committees and trustees of schools, 
in order to secure the improvement and extension of 
elementary education. Moreover, the inspectors of 
Church schools were to be subject to dismissal by the 
Archbishops, who were to frame their instructions with 
respect to religious instruction, and to sanction their 
general instructions. On 24th September, 1839, the 
Committee had issued its first general regulations as to 
grants—the genesis of the later Code. Applicants now 
had to be recommended by either the School Societies 
or by an inspector. In pursuance of a Minute 
of 20th November, the Committee, by circular, 
endeavoured to acquaint themselves fully with the local 
conditions that obtained in the various districts from 
which applications came. On December 3rd, 1839, 
the Committee decided to issue a circular detailing the 
peculiar circumstances under which they were prepared 
to make a grant in aid of annual school expenses. This 
was a new starting point. It was extended in 
1843 to teachers’ houses, to furniture and 
apparatus. In January, 1840, the first instructions 
for inspectors of schools were issued. Their 
duties were to be threefold—inquiry as to the require¬ 
ments of districts applying for aid, the inspection of aided 
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schools, and the preparation of special reports on the state 
of education in particular districts. Some of the special 
reports of Mr; John Allen, Mr. Seymour Tremenheere, and 
Mr. B. W. Noel are of great value in the light they throw 
on social conditions, in both urban and rural England, in 
the middle of the nineteenth century. Both educational 
and social conditions were shown by these reports to be 
low in the extreme throughout the country. An efficient 
educational system in town and country alike had become 
an absolute necessity. It should be noted, further, that 
by a Minute of August 10th, 1840, the Inspectors 
appointed to inspect Church schools were directed to 
examine and report on the religious teaching. The 
appointment of these Inspectors was made subject to the 
approval of the Archbishops in their respective provinces. 

Up to the year 1846 a steady progressive policy 
was pursued by the Committee of Council, with¬ 
out any Parliamentary opposition. No check was 
placed on the rapidly increasing annual grant which was 
each year regarded as a grant in aid of school buildings, 
coupled with a small sum for normal schools. In 1846 
the Parliamentary grant was 100,000. In that year 
a campaign against the progressive policy of the 
Committee of Council was begun. The Committee had 
determined to do more than inspect schools at rare 
intervals, and grant sums of money in aid of buildings 
upon stringent conditions. The reports of the official 
inspectors showed the need for a wider policy. Since 
Parliament would not legislate on the subject of 
elementary education, the advisers of the Crown deter¬ 
mined to undertake an educational . scheme, and to apply 
to Parliament for the money with which to carry it out. 
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As Mr. Macaulay, then a member of the Education 
Committee, pointed out, in 1847, there was nothing illegal 
in this. Parliament could always refuse the funds. On 
' April 19th, 1847, Lord John Russell unfolded his scheme 
for diminishing what he called “ the empire of ignorance.” 
The ignorance of the people was indeed appalling. Mr. 
Macaulay produced official statistics to show that one- 
third of the men and half the women who presented them¬ 
selves for marriage were unable to sign their names. It 
\ was proposed out of an increased grant to improve the 
education in the schools, to maintain pupil teachers, 
provide monitors*make provision for schoolmasters. AH 
schools, whether of Church or Dissent, were to be helped. 
The House offered much resistance to the proposal, and 
drew from Mr. Macaulay a striking appeal: “ I appeal 
with still more confidence to a future age which, while 
enjoying all the blessings of a just and efficient system 
of State education, will look back with astonishment to 
the opposition which the introduction of that system 
encountered, and which will be still more astonished 
that such resistance was offered in the name of civil and 
religious freedom.” The proposed extension of State 
help from school buildings to schools and general 
elementary education was on the third night of the 
debate sanctioned. 

With 1850 began the long attempt to create a State 
system based on an Act of Parliament—the attempt that 
attained its first measure of success in 1870. In 1850 
the Lancashire Public Schools Association (founded in 
1847), in combination with the National Public Schools 
Association, promoted a Bill for the establishment of free 
rate-supported locally-managed secular schools. This 
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Bill was opposed by both Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli, 
and abandoned. The denominational party in Manchester, 
as represented by the Manchester and Salford Com¬ 
mittee on Education, promoted a Bill to aid the 
voluntary schools in 1851-2. This Bill was reintro¬ 
duced in the following year, and was referred, with a 
further Bill promoted by the secular party, to a Select 
Committee. In the meantime Lord John Russell, on 
April 4th, 1853, introduced an equally unsuccessful 
Government measure. In his speech he pointed out that 
on March 31st, 1851, there were in all 44,898 elementary 
day schools in this country. Of these only 15,473 were 
public schools. The public schools educated 1,407,569 
children, while the private schools took 700,904. He 
estimated that the working and poorer classes spent 
^500,000 annually on the education of their children. 
In the meantime the new policy of 1846 had necessitated 
an increased grant. The grant for 1852 was /h 88,000. 
Lord John Russell felt that it was time for the local bodies 
to take up their share of the burden. He therefore 
proposed that municipalities throughout the country 
might by a two-third majority in the case of each 
borough council, adopt the Act, under which, when 
adopted, a separate education rate, not exceeding 
sixpence in the pound might be levied. It would be the 
duty of a Borough Council, on adopting the Act, to 
appoint a School Committee, part of which should consist 
of non-members of the Council. This Committee was to be 
empowered to make bye-laws, subject to the apptoval qf 
the Privy Council Committee. All schools eligible for, or 
in receipt of a Government grant, would, on the applica 
tion of the school managers, be entitled to receive the 
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benefit of the Act. Grants made to the various schools 
by the School Committee would depend, in value, on 
voluntary contributions to the particular school and on 
the payment of school pence by the parents. Parents 
were to be allowed to withdraw their children from any 
religious instruction to which they might object. Special 
grants by the school committee towards the establish¬ 
ment of evening schools might also be provided. This 
Bill was but a part of an immense scheme of educational 
reform dealing with endowments, science and art grants, 
and the Universities. Lord John Russell, in introducing 
this abortive scheme, was full of hope for the future. “ I 
feel persuaded that, whatever may be the state of society 
in this country at present, there is a power at work 
which will draw up from the dregs and the destructive 
part of that society the means of new light, new life, new 
intelligence, and of establishing religion and morality 
upon a still firmer basis, and which will make religion 
and morality the crown of our social institutions.” 

In 1854 the Bill of the Manchester Denominational 
party was reintroduced, though without result, and in 
1855 it became the Education (No. 2) Bill, introduced by 
Sir John Pakington. The position of 1853 was, in fact, 
repeated as the Secular Education party, through Mr. 
Milner Gibson, introduced a Free School Bill, and the 
Government brought forward its Education (No. 1) Bill. 
Sir John Pakington, in introducing his Bill, pointed out 
that considerably more than half the children of school 
age in the country were not at school. He desired to 
give * ate aid and to apply a strict conscience clause to all 
existing schools—the principle adopted in 1870. The 
official creed of all new schools was to be determined by 
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the Committee of Council on evidence as to the prevailing 
religion of the locality. These new schools were also to 
be governed by a conscience clause. The Billwas read 
a fust time on March 16th ; its second reading was hotly 
debated on May 2nd, June 1 ith, and June 25th, and it was 
withdrawn on July 2nd. Lord Robert Cecil (afterwards 
Lord Salisbury), in the course of the debate on March 
16th, expressed the opinion that Sir John Pakington’s 
scheme would make England a nation of infidels. On 
the same date Mr. Milner Gibson also withdrew his Bill, 
and the Government Bill likewise disappeared. The 
year, however, was not altogether devoid of result, for on 
June 26th, 1855, a Bill to provide for the education of 
children in receipt of outdoor relief became law. The 
Act provided that Boards of Guardians might' grant 
relief to enable any poor person receiving out-relief to 
provide education for any of his or her children between 
the ages of four and sixteen years in any approved 
school, for such time and under such conditions as the 
Guardians should see fit. Denison’s Act supplied a 
much-needed want, until its place was taken by the 
Education Act of 1873. It showed, too, that the 
Legislature had at last realised that to all classes of the 
community education was essential. 

1 he grimness of the education problem was becoming 
obvious indeed. On March 6th, 1856, Lord John 
Russell, imbued with a new pessimism as to the state of 
e ucation and the hope of reform, laid before the House 
twelve resolutions. Of the two million children who 
We ^ e , E0W at school, little more than 500,000, or one- 
ei g-1 of the number of children between five and fifteen 
years of age, were subject to inspection. The reports 
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of the school inspectors, indeed, were sufficiently 
distressing. There were some 8,000 Church of England 
head teachers in receipt of not more than £ 2 % a year, 
while there were 700 teachers of the dame school type 
who could not write. Moreover, the children, who were 
educated rapidly, and left school in two out of every 
three cases before the age of nine years, lost all they 
had learnt. Lord John Russell proposed, as a remedy, 
to extend, revise, and codify the minutes under which the 
Committee of Council acted; to divide the country into 
80 educational divisions, with 80 sub-inspectors for 
church schools, in addition to the existing twenty-four 
Church inspectors, and special sub-inspectors for Non¬ 
conformist and Roman Catholic schools, in addition to 
the existing sixteen inspectors; to form parochial school 
districts; to apply charitable endowments to elementary 
education; to give quarter sessions power to impose a 
rate in defective school districts ; to create elective school 
committees to administer the funds so raised; to give the 
school committees power (subject to a conscience clause) 
to provide for the religious teaching in the schools in the 
district. A heated and lengthy debate began in Com¬ 
mittee on April 10th. Both Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Disraeli opposed the resolutions. The former declared 
that compulsory rate aid would be “ the death warrant of 
voluntary exertions.” Some of the resolutions were with¬ 
drawn, and the rest rejected. Lord Granville’s Bill in 
the Lords, enabling parishes and Town Councils to rate 
themselves for educational purposes, was in consequence 
withdrawn. It is interesting to note that the debate on 
the resolutions occupies nearly 160 columns of “Hansard.” 
The year 1836 saw, however, one important advance. 
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The increase of the work of the Committee of Council 
necessitated, in the opinion of the Government, the 
appointment of a Minister of Education, and the creation 
of an Education Department. By an Order in Council of 
February 25th, 1856, the Education Department was 
formed, and comprised the educational establishment of 
the Privy Council Office and the Department of Science 
and Art. In order to bring the proposed department of 
State into touch with Parliament, by enabling the Crown 
to appoint a Vice-President of the Committee of Council 
on Education who could sit in the House of Commons, 
a-Bill was introduced into the Lords by Lord Granville 
on February 8th. On reaching its third reading in the 
Commons the Bill, on July 22nd, was strongly opposed 
by Mr. Gladstone, but was eventually passed in a small 
House. The Royal assent was given to this Bill, 
which first made education a formal branch of Govern¬ 
mental work, on July 29th, 1856. 


Mr. Gladstone was greatly opposed to the steady 
increase of the education vote, which had reached nearly 
half a million in 1856, on the ground that it stopped 
“ educational movements upon different bases,” and on 
March 10th, 1857, he reasserted his objections toa “ State 
functionary,” such as the Minister of Education, “an 
officer with a salary of £2,000 a year and nothing to 
do.” Sir John Pakington to some extent held the 
same views, since the increase of the imperial vote 
delayed the introduction of the rating system. On 
February 18th, 1857, he introduced his “ Education 
(Cities and Boroughs) Bill.” It was to be an adoptive 
Act, intended to establish religious freedom and toleration 
in schools, to establish the principle of local contribu- 
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tions to schools, and to secure local management 
of schools, and local control of school funds. Free 
schools for poor scholars were to be founded, and 
such scholars were to be admitted free into existing 
schools. The principle of this latter clause was 
incorporated into the Act of 1870, by section 23, as, 
indeed, were many other of the ideas of Sir John 
Pakington, whose work on behalf of national education 
was tireless, and, as history proves, in the long run, 
fruitful. The time, however, was not yet ripe, and the 
Bill was abandoned on March nth. The debate on the 
education estimates on June 25th, 1857, showed, how¬ 
ever, that the Privy Council system had taken deep root. 
The increased outlay on education by voluntary con¬ 
tributors had involved in one year an increase of 
/i 29,000 in the Government grant. In 1856 ,£74,000 
had been spent by the State in providing accommoda¬ 
tion for an increase of 34,000 children. No less than 
7,588 schools were subject to inspection—an increase of 
2,808 in two years. The annual cost of educating a 
child was 30s., and of this the State paid us. 4d. The 
question of imperfect teaching had been dealt with by 
the minutes of the Department, and especially by the 
minutes of 1846, which provide for the establishment of 
normal schools, the augmentation of salaries, and the 
formation of the pupil-teacher grade. In ten years 32 
normal training institutions had been founded, while the 
substitution of pupil teachers for monitors had conduced 
to much greater educational efficiency. It may be noted 
in passing that the pupil teacher system had been com¬ 
menced at a school at Norwood by Sir James Kay 
Shuttleworth ; it was subsequently tried in the Greea- 
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wich Hospital School, and by 1857 had been adopted 
by all the best schools in England. 

The worst feature of national education in 1857 was 
the irregular attendance at the schools. No less than 
4 2 per cent, of the scholars at inspected schools had 
attended for less than a year; 25 per cent, less than two 
y ears ; and 13 per cent, less than three years. More¬ 
over, attendance in the period of attendance was inter¬ 
mittent. Only 36 per cent, of the scholars earned the 
capitation grant (introduced by Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
John Russell) to which a child was entitled for 176 
a ys attendance during the year preceding the inspec- 
* lon * To this we must add the fact that returns supplied 
m showed that only 27 per cent, of the children in 
attendance were over ten years of age. Clearly, despite 
a advance and all efforts, national education was in a 
deplorable condition. 

On February nth, 1858, Sir John Pakington moved an 
a ress to the Crown for a commission of inquiry into 
e state of national education. The address was carried 

the in amen< ^ e ^ f° rm > and a Commission “ to inquire into 
^ present state of popular education in England, and 
consider and report what measures, if any, are 
. c l UUe d for the extension of sound and cheap elementary 
nstruction to all classes of the people,” was gazetted on 
June 22nd, 1858. On the previous day (June 21st) the 
p Ucat * on vote was moved by Mr. C. B. Adderley, the Vice- 
res i en * the Committee of Council on Education. It 
~ to about ^663,000, of which ^157,000 was for 
imr anC * schools, and ^400,000 for the train- 

build’ ieac ^ ers - The Vice-President stated that the 
ln 6 grants had naturally decreased; that the 
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necessary grants for training schools were almost com¬ 
plete, and that consequently, at the then rate of increase 
of population, the sum of £1,000,000 per annum would 
suffice to meet the educational demands of all the children 
who might be expected to be brought into State-aided 
schools. This seems to have been the first serious official 
estimate of the amount of money required to organise a 
national system. Mr. Adderley made the further interest¬ 
ing announcement that that was the first day on which the 
University of Oxford was conducting its middle-class 
examinations throughout the country. The an nouncement 
was indeed significant. It intimated that the Universities 
had at last determined to throw in their lot with tha 
national system, and that the exclusiveness of these 
centres of learning was about to break down. It will 
be necessary subsequently to say something with respect 
to University developments. It will here be convenient 
rapidly to note two other movements that were tending 
to bring all classes into a national educational system. 

Reference has already been made to the Statute that 
enabled the children of persons in receipt of out-door relief 
to secure a measure of elementary education, and 
to the Factory Act of 1802, which attempted to do some¬ 
thing for the education and moral well-being of the 
factory children. This latter Act, it will be remembered, 
was practically inoperative. The year that saw the first 
Parliamentary’ grant for education — the year 1833 saw 
also another Factory Act, which elaborately provided for 
the education of all factory children under the age of 
thirteen years, though it also provided at the same time 
that in silk mills children under thirteen years should be 
allowed to work ten hours every working day in the 
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week, and exempted such children—who were allowed 
to commence work at any age until 1844, and at the 
<H> e e *ght years from 1844 to 1876—from all education. 

e created machinery for the establishment of 
sc ools at which the “ half-timers ” could attend; it 
toa e provision as to competence of the teachers, and it 

into" 1 e< ^ *° r a PP°^ n ^ ment °f inspectors to enquire 
^n o the condition, employment, and education of the 
^t°ry children. The idea of educational compulsion 
^ a ? developed in this Act. The compulsory pro- 
ons were, however, very imperfectly enforced, and a 
Act 6r WaS * a k en * n this direction by the Factory 
red ? ^he max imum period of child labour was 

theT^ *° S6Ven hours a day, and no child employed in 
* cre noon could be employed in the afternoon; or, an 

could latiVe WaS °^ ere d to the parent, by which a child 
work ten hours a day for three non-consecutive 

hour m Wee ^’ P rov ided that it attended school for five 

to } S ^ ° n ^ nte rmediate days. The employers had 

ance Cert ^ cates proving the statutory school attend- 
th e e ° children employed. If the employer paid 
child^ °°* * ees cou ^ deduct the money from the 
catior S Wa ^ 6S ’ ^he child, in fact, paid for its own edu- 
U * . An Act of 1847 compelled all children under 
e ? n m P r int works to attend school for sixty five-hour 
of y ^ m y ear * These Acts afforded some real measure 
still UCa ^ on to factory children, though their bitter cry 
direr S ]° Un ^ eC ^ trough the country. As we shall see 
uiq t h' ^ ^ ear the general educational move- 
Act a( * reac h®d its final stage. In that year a further 
re j Was P a ssed, extending the factory legislation for 
U a tmg the hours and conditions of labour to work- 
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shops and other smaller establishments, and providing 
that every child in such places of employment should 
attend school for at least ten hours in every week between 
the hours of eight in the morning and six in the evening, 
and that no time in excess of five hours a day, or three 
hours* continuous sitting, should be counted. A statutory 
duty, enforceable by fine, to secure such attendance was 
imposed upon the parents, thus reversing a decision of 
the Courts in 1796 that there was no parental duty to 
educate children. This Act remained in force side by side 
with the Education Act of 1870, and was recognised by that 
Act, and the High Court in 1879* declared “that the 
Elementary Education Acts do not control ’* the educa¬ 
tional provisions of the Factory Acts. The Factory Act 
of 1874 raised the age of a factory “ child ” from thirteen 
to fourteen years, provided that its education must 
take place in some school recognised as efficient by the 
Education Department, and enacted that after 1876 no 
child under the age of ten years should be engaged 
even in silk works. The Factory and Workshop 
Act, 1878, repealed and consolidated the Acts from 1862 
to 1874, preserving the principle of the Act of 1844. 
Children were enabled to leave school if they held the 
certificate of proficiency fixed by standard four of the 
Education Department Code of 1876, or of previous due 
attendance. The standard of proficiency now required 
is the fifth standard, as fixed by the Code of 1902, and 
the standard of previous attendance is 350 sittings per 
annum, at not more than two schools, for five years, 
whether consecutive or not, but beginning after the child 


• Mallor v. Denham, 4 Q B.D., 241 
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bas attained the age of five years. It will be noticed that 
the Act of 1878 did not render it necessary for a child to 
have attained any standard of efficiency before being taken 
into partial employment at the age of ten. lhe 
Elementary Education Act of 1880, however, met this 
difficulty, and made factory children under thirteen 
years-—extended to fourteen years by the Elementary 
ducation Act, 1900 — subject to local bye-laws, 
fixing standards that had to be reached before 
Partial or total exemption from school could be claimed. 
T he Act of 1878 forbade children under ten to be employed 
a, factory or workshop. The Factory and Workshop 
^ ct > 1891, raised this age to eleven, the Elementary 
ducation (School Attendance) Act, 1893, made the 
provision effective, and Robson’s Act, 1899, further raised 
this age to twelve years. The Factory and Workshop 
Act > 1901, forbids the employment of children under the 
a ge of twelve in factories and workshops. Between that 
and fourteen, the child cannot be employed as a 
full-timer,” unless having reached the age of thirteen, 
e or s b e has attained the required standard of efficiency 
r 3 -ttendance, and there is no local bye-law under the 

4 Cl °f 1900 raising the age to fourteen years. The 
Employment of Children Act, 1903, moreover, defines 
c hild as a person under the age of fourteen years, 
Empowers the local authority to declare all employ - 
ment, n 0 t in factories or mines, under this age 
1 Ae §al, forbids all street trading by children under the 
a S e of eleven, and enables the local authority to forbid 
SU ^ tra ding by children under sixteen. 

The digression has carried us far ahead, but it was 
ne cessary to show the manner in which the factory 
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children were brought into the general educational 
system which was taking shape in 1858. A further 
digression must be made here in order to show the 
growth of another form of education that was destined 
to play a most important part in the national system. 
On July 14th, 1835, Mr. Ewart, the member for Liver¬ 
pool, moved for a Select Committee to “ enquire into the 
best means of extending a knowledge of the Fine Arts 
and of the Principles of Design among the people— 
especially the manufacturing population of the country." 
The Committee was appointed, and in 1836 recommended 
the establishment of schools of design. The initiative in 
the matter was taken by the Committee of the Privy 
Council for Trade. On July nth, 1836, this Committee 
proposed that the estimates should provide £ 1,500 for the 
establishment of a normal school of design, combined 
with lectures and a museum. The money was granted, 
and in 1837 certain members of the Royal Academy and 
others were nominated as “ the Council of the Govern¬ 
ment School of Design.” The Council took possession 
of the old Academy rooms at Somerset House, and the 
school was opened on June 1st, 1837. From this beginning 
sprang the Science and Art Department. In 1841 the 
Government decided to extend the area of work, and to 
assist in the formation and maintenance of schools of 
design in manufacturing districts by annual grants, for 
the training and payment of teachers, the purchase of 
casts, and the preparation of models for the use of schools. 
In 1842 the Board of Trade reconstituted the Council by 
increasing the number of members to twenty-four, and 
placing the school of design under the management of a 
director. In 1851-2 the Council received a grant of 
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^* I 5>055, half of which was devoted to seventeen branch 
schools (containing about 3,000 pupils) in Manchester, 
Birmingham, Leeds, and other places. In 1849 a Select 
Committee had reported adversely to the methods on 
which the schools were worked, and in 1852 the Board 
°f Trade abolished the Council and constituted a Depart¬ 
ment of Practical Art to carry out an enlarged scheme, 
which took effect in 1853, and included a Science Division. 
The first grant for the united Departments of Science 
and Art was £44,476. The Education Department 
Was formed, as we have seen, by an Order in Council, 
on 25th February, 1856, and included the Department 
of Science and Art, thus removing jurisdiction over this 
branch of education from the Board of Trade. The 
Parliamentary grant to the Department of Science and 
Art rapidly increased. In 1856-7 the grant amounted 
to £64,375, and year by year the sum spent by the 
nation on technical and scientific training grew. In 
the year 1856 there were in the United Kingdom 65 
schools of Art, and each of them, as a condition of the 
grant, had in connection with it at least five elementary 
Schools in which drawing was taught. No less than 
22,74.6 children were thus taught the elements of Art. 
In 1899-1900, the last year of the separate existence of 
the Department, the estimate was ,£587,793- The 
epartment was incorporated by Royal Charter on 
April 30th, 1864, and on April ist, 1900 ,it was, by virtue 
of the Board of Education Act, 1899, absorbed with the 
Education Department into the Board of Education, the 
present controlling educational authority. The functions 
performed by the Science and Aft Department in the 
transitional period of State education are interesting and 
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important, and must be briefly referred to here. When 
the science branch was, in 1853, added to the Depart¬ 
ment of Practical Art the idea of the Government was to 
found a Metropolitan School of Practical Science of the 
highest class, and to aid in the establishment of local 
science-teaching to institutions. Some ineffectual 
attempts to establish institutions out of London were 
made, but it was not until 1839—the period which we have 
now reached in our general sketch—that any general 
system of grants to science schools and classes was 
inaugurated. In that year a Science Minute was passed 
by the Department, enabling any centre to establish 
science classes and obtain State help. An examination 
for science teachers was held in November, 1859—just a 
year after the establishment of the Oxford local 
examinations—and local science schools and classes sprang 
rapidly into existence. In May, 1851, there had been 38 
classes, with 1,330 pupils ; in 1862 there were 70 schools, 
divided into 140 classes, with 2,543 pupils; in 1872 
there were 948 schools, with 36,783 pupils in 2,803 
classes, and direct payment by examination results 
amounted to ^25,201; in 1887-8 the number of 
institutions was 1,952, with 6,579 classes, and 70,162 
pupils were examined by the Department with result- 
payments amounting to ,£85,563. In 1898-9 there were 
2,025 institutions, with 11,723 classes, and 79,475 pupils 
were examined, with result-payments amounting to 
169,604. Thus we see that the Science and Art 
Department developed an important branch of national 
education. The science teaching,which in 1859 was very 
limited in scope, now covers almost the whole area of 
practical science, and supplements in a remarkable, and 
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to some extent until recently in an illegal way, the 
teaching of science that is supplied in elementary and 
secondary schools, and in places ofhigher education. 

The Department, by means of simultaneous examina¬ 
tions through the country—held on May evenings or 
June days — has given a worthy stimulus to science teach¬ 
ing. The money grants to the science schools consists of 
attendance grants — both fixed and variable—but in the 
case of honours, or in the case of schools that prefer 
examinations, test examination payments are made. The 
Department in 1872 supplemented the science schools by 
a more highly specialised institution formerly known as 
Schools of Science or Organised Science Schools, and now 
called Secondary Day Schools A. These schools are 
correllative to Secondary Day Schools B—a class of 
schools created in 1901, and consisting of secondary day 
schools (for the most part, as yet, endowed), inspected 
by the Board of Education, and earning grants on a 
course of study. Attendance grants were offered to any 
schools that would adopt special courses of scientific 
training. In addition to the ordinary payment by results, 
these schools were given 10s. per head for each day-school 
pupil who attended 250 times in the year, and passed in 
one specified subject, and 5s. per head for each night- 
school pupil who made 75 attendances in the year—this 
number was reduced, unfortunately it seems, to 60 in 
1889-90—and passed in one specified subject. In 1892 
these special grants were doubled. By 1894 the number 
of Schools of Science had reached 112. In 1895 new an< ^ 
revolutionary special courses were introduced, including 
manual instruction and literary and commercial subjects. 
In the same year the system of payment by results was 
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limited to the science subjects in the advanced courses, 
whilst the variable grant was based on the report of the 
inspector on the general work of the school. In 1899- 
1900 there were 187 Schools of Science—a comparatively 
slow increase. Another year, however, added 25 more such 
schools. I hese science grants were largely taken advan¬ 
tage of by the rich Board schools. One in every four of 
the Schools of Science were attached to Board schools. 
The voluntary schools were financially unable to undertake 
any form of secondary education, but the School Boards 
endeavoured to supplement the primary elementary work 
by (inter alia) taking advantage of the temptations put 
before them by the Science and Art Department. It was 
these schools and the old secondary schools, which, in 
consequence of the Endowed Schools Act, 1869, had 
taken a term of new active life, that chiefly benefited 
by the policy of the Department. 

A brief reference must be made to this revival of 
strict secondary education. The Grammar Schools 
Act, 1840, empowered Courts of Equity, whenever 
a question came before them, to make decrees or orders 
extending the system of education and the right of 
admission into any school, and to establish schemes for 
the application of its revenues, having due regard to the 
intention of the founder. The policy underlying this Act 
was extended to practically all endowed schools, includ¬ 
ing grammar schools, by the Endowed Schools Act, 1869, 
which enabled Commissioners (whose powers in 1874 
were transferred to the Charity Commissioners) to make 
schemes for each school in such manner as to render any 
educational endowment most conducive to the advance¬ 
ment of the education of boys and girls, and to modify 
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the trusts for this purpose within the limits laid down by 
the Act. All, such schools throughout the country are 
now regulated by scheme, and their curriculum is so 
devised as to enable them to participate in the science and 
art grants. The high scientific standard set for Schools 
of Science has delayed the transformation of the majority 
of these endowed schools into such schools, but the 
regulations of the Board of Education (which took the 
place of the Charity Commissioners on September 1st, 
1901), on the subject, issued in 1901, has increased 
the movement in this direction. But the ordinary 
science grants by virtue of examination have been 
earned both by the secondary endowed schools and 
by the Board schools, though the Court of Appeal in the 
Cockerton case in 1901 decided that the action of the 
Board schools had exceeded their statutory powers in 
providing science and art schools or classes either in the 
day schools or in evening continuation schools. The 
opportunities offered by the Science and Art Departments, 
combined with the establishment of an inferior grade of 
secondary education in the higher elementary schools, 
unfortunately brought the Board schools and the 
secondary schools into a competition that was rapidly 
tending to deprecate the character of the education given 
in the secondary schools. As we shall see, this danger¬ 
ous tendency has been checked by the State recognition 
of secondary schools in recent legislation. 

Before we return to the main current of the narrative, 
it is desirable to make a final digression with respect to 
State intervention in regard to scientific teaching. We 
shall then have within our cognisance all the auxiliary 
forces that were, through the second half of the nine* 
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teenth century, gradually coalescing with the main 
movement in order to form an adequate national system. 

The work of the Science and Art Department was 
supplemented by the Legislature in various directions. 
As early as 1845 Councils of Municipal Boroughs with 
a population exceeding 10,000 had been empowered by 
Statute to impose a halfpenny rate for the purpose of 
establishing Museums of Art and Science, with suitable 
specimens for purposes of study. In 1850 this power of 
rating was limited to cases where it was sanctioned by a 
poll of the burgesses, but it was provided that this rate 
was to be applied to the formation of Public Libraries as 
well as Museums of Science and Art. In 1854 the 
Literary and Scientific Institutions Act provided greater 
facilities for the establishment and regulation of institu¬ 
tions for the promotion of literature, science, and art. A 
further step was made in 1855, when by the Public 
Libraries Act of that year, local authorities were 
empowered to make a maximum rate of one penny in the 
pound to provide (inter alia) science and art schools. The 
Public Libraries Act of 1884 enabled the Library 
Authority to receive a Parliamentary grant from any 
Committee of the Privy Council on Education, upon 
stated conditions, for the purpose of establishing and 
equipping science and art schools. The Consolidating 
Act of i8u 2 made this grant emanate from the Science 
and Art Department. The Board of Education Act of 
1699 automatically vests the power of making this grant 
in the new Board of Education, and so created another 
link between the Central Educational Authority and the 
authority that by the Act of 1902 became the Local 
Ed ucational Authority. 
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By the Technical Instruction Act, 1889, a Council of 
any county or borough, or any Urban Sanitary Authority, 
was given power to aid technical or manual instruction 
out of the rates, but such power was not to be used 
to supply instruction to scholars receiving instruction 
at an elementary school in the obligatory or standard 
subjects prescribed by the Education Department. An 
Act of 1891 enabled the managers of schools for science 
and art, or for either, or of literary or scientific institu¬ 
tions regulated by the Act of 1854, to transfer such 
schools or institutions to the local authority within the 
meaning of this Act of 1889. The latter Act was 
intended to supplement the work of the Science 
and Art Department, and in particular the technical 
and manual instruction given in the elementary 
schools. The day-school Code of the Board of 
Education specifies the subjects of instruction for 
which the local rate is available, and the conditions 
under which grants can be earned. The fact that 
this form of technical instruction was under the 
Science and Art Department, while technical instruction 
in the elementary schools was under the Education 
Department, caused considerable friction. The Board of 
Education now controls both classes of technical instruc¬ 
tion, and we may anticipate that the want of homo¬ 
geneity, which has been so noticeable in the development 
of this branch of education, will soon pass away, 

^ In 1890 was passed the Local Taxation (Customs and 
Excise) Act, which placed large funds at the service of 
technical education, apparently under the central control 
of the Science and Art Department. The manner in 
w ^is money became available was as follows : By 
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the Customs and Inland Revenue Act, 1890, certain 
local taxation duties, consisting of customs and excise 
duties on beer and spirits, were directed to be paid to 
the same local accounts as the probate duties applicable 
to local purposes. Of this money, ^300,000 annually was 
directed by the Local Taxation (Customs and Excise) Act, 
1890, to be devoted to purposes of police superannuation, 
and the residue was directed to be distributed between 
county and county borough funds and carried to certain 
accounts. The Act then empowered the Councils to con¬ 
tribute any sum, or any part of any sum, received out of 
the residue for the purposes of technical instruction under 
the Technical Instruction Act, 1889, in addition to any 
sum raised by Rate. A County Council, moreover, was 
empowered to divide its share of the residue between the 
authorities in the county entrusted with powers under 
the Technical Instruction Act. In the case of any 
county to which the Welsh Intermediate Education Act 
applies, it can contribute its share of the residue towards 
intermediate and technical education, in addition to the 
amount which the Council under the Welsh Act can 
contribute for such education. Forty-nine counties in 
England receive portions of the residue, and of these 
forty-one are applying the whole of the money received, 
and the remaining eight a portion of the money received, 
to the promotion of technical education. Out of sixty-four 
county boroughs receiving portions of the residue, fifty - 
nine are applying the whole of the money received, and five 
a portion on technical education. In Wales and Monmouth 
thirteen County Councils and three county boroughs aie 
devoting the whole of the money received under the Act 
of 1890 on intermediate and technical education, whilst 
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t e levying of rates under the Technical Instruction 
cts is a usual practice. In England twenty County 
ouncils, seventy-eight boroughs, and one hundred and 
sixty-six urban districts raise money for technical educa¬ 
tion under the Technical Instruction Acts, and in some 
oases the same object is attained by the levy of rates 
under the Public Libraries Act, 1892, and the Museum 
Acts which have been referred to above. It should be 
noted that the money available for technical education 
under the Act of 1890 is an increasing educational asset. 
In the financial year 1897-8 it amounted to £875,000; 
whilst in the year 1901-2 it had increased to £896,300. 
It may further be stated that the actual sum spent on 
technical education in England and Wales from all these 
sources in 1897-8 was £854,444 1 7 s - iod., and in the year 
1901-2 £1,057,399 os. 2d. Of this sum £859,011 19s. 8d. 
was derived from the residue created by the Act of 1890, 
£154,280 16s. sd. from rates under the Technical In' 
struction Acts, and £21,728 8s. 3d. from rates under the 
Public Libraries and Museum Acts. Twenty-five 
authorities raise money under these last-mentioned Acts. 
In addition to these sums further annual moneys (raised 
by loan secured on the rates under the Technical 
Instruction Act, 1889) amounting in 1897-8 to £69,333 
1 7 s - 3<b> and in 1901-2 to £206,426 4s. 7d., were 
expended on the erection of science and art schools and 
technical schools. This brief sketch of the development 
of technical education in England shows how strongly 
the Legislature and local authorities have felt the 
necessity for organising strictly scientific and technical 
training, side by side with, or rather : somewhat in advance 
of, the elementary and secondary system. 
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The Acts of 1902 and 1903 will, it is anticipated, knit 
these efforts towards a system of technical and scientific 
training into a national co-ordinated system of education. 

W e must now return from these excursions into sup¬ 
plementary educational systems, to the task of tracing the 
slow growth of an efficient system of elementary education. 
In the debate of June 21st on the education vote of 1858, 
from which we have digressed at such length in order to 
exhibit the operation of other educational forces, Mr. 
Robert Lowe (who, as an educationalist, had years before 
made a permanent mark on the history of New South 
Wales) suggested that minor Government offices, such as 
that of letter carrier, should be thrown open to the 
competition of such as could best pass an examination at 
the public elementary schools. The suggestion was 
intended as an inducement to the poor to send their 
children to these schools, and was both fruitful and 
significant. The general interest shown in education 
was well illustrated in the heated debate of February 
22nd, 1859, on the Reports of Inspectors of Schools. 
The Government proposal of May 22nd, 1858, to dis¬ 
continue the practice of publishing these reports in full, 
had created much discontent, and the House decided 
that the full reports should still be published. On July 
22nd, 1859, Lord Brougham—“ grown grey in talking of 
education’’ and other things—presented 115 (or perhaps 
120) petitions, praying that greater efficiency in middle- 
class school teachers should be secured by a system of 
Government inspection The petitioners prayed for that 
optional system of inspection, which was at last provided 
by the Board of Education Act, 1899, and which is 
gradually bringing the best schools for the middle classes 
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into the national system. Three days later Lord Brougham 
retuined to the charge, and it is remarkable that at this 
late hour he regretted his abandonment of the com¬ 
pulsory principle in 1833. He felt that the voluntary 
system, from which he had hoped so much, had not 
justified itself after all. He was once more prepared to 
apply the rating system to corporate towns, with the 
safeguard of a conscience clause in the schools. He felt, 
at any rate, that the Education Department could extend 
its work to the middle-class schools. He estimated their 
number at 1,200, with 120,000 scholars. On the next 
day he presented a further petition on the subject, and 
declared that the petitions for the inspection of middle- 
class schools had been signed by 40,000 persons. 

On the same date (July 22nd, 1859), as Lord Brougham 
had brought forward his petitions, Mr. Robert Lowe 
introduced the estimates, which amounted in all to above 
^930,000. It was an increase of more than ^Soo,ooo on 
the estimate for 1849. The grant system had, in all, up 
to 1859 , c °st the country ^3,700,000, and the result was 
a universal desire for a high standard of education, and 
the creation of a trained body of teachers. Mr. Lowe 
estimated that in order to make the system (with all its 
many faults) universal, and capable of providing education 
for three million children, there would be required 200 
inspectors, 18,000 schoolmasters and schoolmistresses, 
and 45,000 pupil teachers. This would cost two and a 
half millions annually. 

Ihe year i860 was a lull before the storm. Th6 
Education Commission was not ready to report. On 
July 17th an Education Bill, which attempted to introduce 
compulsory education on the side issue of child labour, 
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was brought on for second reading, and defeated by a large 
majority. On August 14th Sir John Pakington brought 
the claims of the ragged schools before the House, 
but Mr. Lowe refused, and rightly, to foster inferior 
types of schools, despite their useful work. In the 
debate Mi. Lowe declared with some bitterness that 
the essence of the Privy Council system was its in¬ 
ability to help the worst neighbourhoods. It was a 
system that could originate nothing. The debate on the 
Education Vote took place on the same day. The system 
with all its faults was doing good work. There were 
880,131 children in the inspected schools, an increase 
on the previous year of 58,387. Yet the actual increase 
in the vote was only £36,000. Mr. Lowe announced 
that a Code of the rules of the Department had been pre¬ 
pared to facilitate the working of the system. 

The Royal Commission, presided over by the Duke of 
Newcastle, reported on March 18th, 1861. There was a 
mass of evidence, and no less than 51 recommendations. 
It will be sufficient if we note here that the Commission 
proposed that schools should be maintained by grants of 
two kinds only—State grants and Rate grants, depending 
on the attainment of a certain degree of knowledge by the 
children in the school during the year preceding the pay¬ 
ment of the grant. The schools to earn the grants would 
have to be registered, and a certain structural standard 
would be required involving eight square feet of super¬ 
ficial area for each child in average daily attendance. 
Special advantages in regard to the State grant were to 
be offered to small schools with less than 60 pupils. The 
county or borough rate was to be dependent on the result 
Qi annual examinations by a borough or county examiner. 
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~ he combined State and Rate grants were never to exceed 
tiie fees and subscriptions combined, or 15s. per child on 
the average attendance, provided that a sum varying from 
22s * ^d. to 21s. should be paid to the managers of qualify¬ 
ing schools in respect of every child who had attended 
* 4 ° days in the year and had passed a local examination 
in the three R’s, and also (if a girl) in plain work, and 
provided further that 20s. per child should be paid in 
respect of the average number of children under seven 
y ears °f a S e in attendance. Such children were not to 
be subject to examination. It will be noticed from these 
recommendations that the Commissioners were prepared 
to spend vast sums for the purpose of securing the attend¬ 
ance of large numbers for a brief period, during which a 
homoeopathic amount of education was to be administered. 
The system was to be carried out by County and 
Borough Boards of Education. The members of the 
County Boards were to be partly elected directly by the 
Court of Quarter Session from among Justices of the 
Peace or Chairmen (or Vice-Chairmen) of Boards of 
Guardians, partly elected by co-option, and as to one- 
third to be ministers of religion. In boroughs with 
more than 40,000 inhabitants the Town Council was 
to appoint a Borough Board of not more than six 
members, of whom not more than two were to be 
ministers of religion. The Commissioners further re¬ 
commended the continuance of grants to training 
colleges ; the organisation of evening schools with a 
special grant; the application of educational and other 
charities to practical educational use, and, for the purpose 
o securing this, the transference of the duties of the 
C arity Commissioners to a Department of the Privy 
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Council. These recommendations were of course sub¬ 
jected to the acute criticism of Parliament. But the 
Legislature had also to consider the extremely accurate 
statistics compiled by the Commissioners on the basis 
that the population of the country was nineteen and a 
half millions. The number of children in the middle of 
the year 1858 at all schools was 2,535,462. There were 
58,975 week-day schools (namely, separate Departments^, 
of which 24,563 were public schools, containing 1,675,158 
scholars. “ Of the scholars in public week-day schools, 
911,152 were males, and 764,006 females. In private 
schools there were 389,607 males, and 470,697 females.” 
The contrast is a very remarkable one. Where schools 
are inefficient, an excess of females will be found, since, in 
an imperfect educational system, what is not good enough 
for boys is considered good enough for girls. Nearly 
half ot the public schools were “mixed”— namely for 
boys and girls. There were also 33,872 Sunday schools 
with 2,411,554 pupils, and 2,036 evening schools with 
80,966 pupils. The factory schools only contained 
17,000 children; the collegiate and superior or richer 
endowed schools were but 560 in number, and contained 
35,000 children only. Out of the 24,563 public schools, 
22,647 were supported by religious denominations, and 
educated 1,549,312 children of the total of 1,675,158 
children educated in public schools. Of these denomina¬ 
tional schools, 19,549 were schools supported ex¬ 
clusively by the Church of England, and they educated 
1,187,086 of the 1,549,312 children educated in denomina¬ 
tional schools. Lord Brougham’s tribute of 1820 to 
the clergy of the Established Church was therefore still 
deserved. 
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Taking the whole of the schools, public and private, 
the proportion of scholars in week-day schools to the 
e utire population was one in 7*7, or nearly eight per f 
c ent. Excepting Prussia (where education was already 
compulsory), the figures were the best in the world. But 
tlie figures were illusory. The private schools were 
one and all negligable. The public schools alone could 
count, and these only gave one scholar in nearly every 
twelve persons of the population. That was bad 
enough. But even these figures were delusive, since 
they were based on the scholars on the books, and not 
°n actual attendances. Only 76-1 of the book-numbers 
°f the public scholars attended. The attendances had 
to be reduced by one-quarter. Moreover, 70 per cent 
°f the book-numbers were children under ten years. The 
saked fact was that the educational system of the 
country, which looked so well on paper and in the 
speeches of orators, was practically worthless. Out of 
2 4»5^3 public week*day schools, only 9,378 (containing 
I,I0 r >545 pupils) were subject to Government inspec 
bon, and of these only 6,897 (containing 917,255 pupils) 
^ ere aided by annual Government grants. Of these 
schools 999, containing 47,748 scholars, were entirely, or 
almost entirely supported, by taxation. The writing on 
the wall was inadequacy, inefficiency, in letters of fire, 
•to be honest, the school inspectors had never tired of 
Prophesying evil. The Parliamentary storm was slow 
to gather and burst. The prevailing feeling was one of 
^rath that the children had refused to be educated, after 
a ^l the efforts and rhetoric of Parliament. Had not five 
ailcl - a half millions been expended on these ungrateful 
creatures in thirty-seven years ? 
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Lord Shaftesbury was the first to speak. His ragged 
schools had been wronged. Rut Mr. Lowe’s former 
answer was sufficient. Noble as had been their work, 
they were an inferior type. On May 28th, 1861, a Select 
Committee was appointed, on the motion of Sir Stafford 
Northcote, to enquire into the best way to help such 
schools out of public funds. On July 8th Lord Gran¬ 
ville expressed the dissatisfaction of the Government 
with the rating proposals of the Commission, and intim¬ 
ated that no Bill would be introduced to carry out these 
proposals. On July nth the whole question arose in 
the Commons on the education vote. Mr. Lowe 
admitted most of the charges against the Privy Council 
system, but considered that “ a very high class of 
schoolmasters ” had been created. The existing system 
was to be maintained, but it would be made more 
efficient by a Minute introducing a general system 
of capitation grants, liable to reduction upon examina¬ 
tion failure in reading, writing, or arithmetic, and 
requiring a certain number of attendances per child, 
a certain sanitary standard in the school buildings, 
and the employment of certificated masters. Mr. 
Lowe’s Revised Code of Regulations was placed on the 
table in July, 1861, and was discussed in the Lords on 
February 13th, 1862. Lord Granville said that the 
report of the Commissioners showed that though there 
were 2,200,000 children that ought to be in the inspected 
.schools, the actual number in such schools was only 
920,000, and of these only 230,000 received adequate 
instruction in reading, writing, and arithmetic, and that 
even these had little chance of retaining what they 
learnt. It was proposed to substitute for the existing 
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^d numerous separate grants, one capitation grant, 
conditional on efficiency. The grant was to bewvithheld 
as to one-third if the scholar failed to satisfy the 
inspector in reading, and similarly with writing and 
arithmetic. The certificated master of the school was 
also to have a guarantee from the managers of an 
adequate salary. On the same day Mr. Lowe made his 
speech in the Commons on the new Code. He pointed 
°nt that while the religious element underlay the whole 
system of Privy Council education, it was only in the 
case of the Church schools that the inspectors inquired 
into the religious teaching. Such inspectors, by an 
Order of ioth August, 1840, had to be approved and were 
removable by the Archbishops. “ Their report as to 
religious instruction is sent in to the Privy Council with 
the rest of the reports; and unless that report is satis¬ 
factory, no grant is made to the schools . 1} 1 his aftected 

four-fifths of the State-aided schools. There were three 
classes of grants—capitation grants, grants to certifier ted 
teachers, and grants to pupil teachers. It was 
^ccessary to revise such an expensive, complex, and 
foefficient system. The results were bad, in spite of 
good reports. “ I have come to the conclusion that 
^spection as opposed to examination is not, and ne\er 
Can be, a test of the efficiency of a system of national 
education.” Moreover, things were getting worse. The 
average age of the children in attenda ce was lower than 
ten years before. The position, in fact, was as bad as ii 
c ould possibly be, and even the hopefulness of Mr. Lowe 
had evaporated. All that could be done in view of the 
decision of Parliament not to introduce the compulsory 
system, was to revise the Privy Council system with a 
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view to finality. But such a revised system could never 
solve the national problem. Mr. Lowe confirmed this 
by giving up the struggle against child labour. All the 
system could do was to give a child, ere at the age of ten 
it went to labour, the easily lost arts of writing and reading. 
Reconstruction was also necessary to check the growth 
of vested rights in the teaching business. A corrupt 
educational inimperio seemed to Mr. Lowe a very 

real danger. The new system made a single grant 
dependent, as we have said, upon examinations, coupled 
with attendance, efficient school buildings, and efficient 
teaching. The grant was not, however, to apply to 
children in day (as opposed to evening) schools over 
twelve years. This fact sufficiently ear-marks the 
national system under the Revised Code, and it gave 
colour to the pernicious doctrine that a parent has a 
right to expect a child of twelve to supplement the 
household wage. The doctrine is certainly not favoured 
by the modern parent, for 100,000 children over twelve 
years of age are in the London Day Board Schools, 
most of whom have already satisfied the compulsory 
law. Mr. Lowe’s great hope, however, was the evening 
schools. He could only hope for the minimum he had 
fixed in the day school?, but the evening schools might 
well diffuse a better class of education. There were few, 
indeed, to do this in 1862—only some 317. 

The Revised Code was severely criticised in both 
Houses. Lord Derby declared, on February 17th, 1862, 
that “ it excited from one end of the country to the other 
the strongest possible feelings of apprehension and 
dislike.” On March 4th the Bishop of Oxford vigorously 
attacked the examination system, which was defended 
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ob’^ 6 Ar gyU- Dr. Temple (Bishop of London) 

J^cted to the system of grouping by age for examination 
0 £ P° ses ; an d this method was abandoned for a system 
^ examination by standards, and other small changes 
e ^ e a ^ so introduced. The attack in the Commons was 
,^ued with vigour, and the Government conceded the 
nicipi e that all yearly changes in the Code should be 
^nted separately, and should lie on the table for a 
°n°\r^ ° e ^ ore com ing into operation. Mr. W. E. Forster, 
^ arca 2 5th, declared the system of payment by mere 
0s 7 -i°A r ^sults unfair to the managers. Mr. Bernal 
of tK 110 ’ ° n ^ arc i 1 2 ?th, supported the minority report 
§ . ^ R °yal Commission—the report of Mr. Goldwin 
dra 1 an< ^ °^ lers —which advocated the gradual with- 
Wa l °f Government grants. On March 28th Mr. 
alJo e a greed to modify his scheme to the extent of 
the Ala ^ a substantial portion of the grant to be given on 
" ^ Cne ral report of the inspector. F urther objections wese 
° llce raised. It w T as loudly declared that a payment of 
pla° n lns P ect i° n an d 8s. on examination per head world 
g* Sc h°ols in a worse position than before, and both 
the^ 0 - 111 ^ an d Lord Robert Cecil asserted that 
Mr 0r r lgmal scheme had be en revised out of existence. 
pj. 1 f"° We urged in reply that he retained his main 
int Cl P* eSj the abolition of appropriated grants and the 
^od action of examinations. 

On G immense length and the bitterness of the debates 
the 10 ^ ev * se d Code was evidence of the great hold that 
tbr SU ^ Ject ^ a d taken upon the country. Moreover, 
to ° u 8 h out this particular period, the personality of Mr. 

^° We ’ self-reliant, brilliant, passionately pains 
ln g, drew into the educational problem the activities 
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the prejudices, the political loves and hatreds that the 
very name of this Minister seemed to arouse. Because 
he was the Minister of Education the problem was 
discussed with a vigour and a virulence that gave it a 
new importance in the eyes of the country. 

The year 1862 saw the passing of a further Act for the 
education of poor children. This Act gave the Guardians 
power to send poor children to certified schools at the 
expense of the ratepayers. 

The result of Mr. Lowe’s Code was a fall in the 
expenditure—which had been wasteful enough, though 
small on education. The estimates of June nth, 1863, 
amounted to ,£804,002. The Code had begun to work 
well. Fhe total number under instruction was 1,057,426, 
and there were 1,378,000 school places. On March 8th, 
1864, an attempt was made by Lord Robert Cecil and 
others to attack the principle first adopted in 1846, of 
reducing grants to a school by the whole amount of the 
endowments of that school. The endowed school 
returns showed that 1,631 endowed schools were State- 
assisted. They had an average attendance of 213,000 
scholars, and endowments amounting to £62,495. We 
thus see that at last the endowment movement of 1660- 
1730 was coming to the assistance of the nation. Lord 
Robert Cecil asserted that endowments were the same in 
nature as subscriptions, and that the new minute of 19th 
May, 1863, on the subject had been introduced “ with a 
secrecy and a silence which the House of Commons was 
bound not to tolerate.’ Mr. Lowe replied that an 
endowment was clearly not a subscription, since the 
donor’s superintendence, direction, and authority did not 
persist. 
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The persecution to which Mr. Lowe was subjected 
came to a crisis in 1864. In the face of the most deter¬ 
mined opposition he had placed educational grants upon 
a business footing, and had prevented the continuance of 
the wasteful system he had found in force. He was 
driven from office by Lord Robert Cecil, who levelled 
against him a charge of having tampered with the 
inspectors’ reports. He asserted on April 12th, 1864, 
that the Vice-President “claims to expunge from those 
Reports all opinions which differ from his own, and at 
the same time to retain in them those opinions which 
agree with his own.” The attack, though couched in 
good faith, was made in terms of the bitterest character, 
and on a division Mr. Lowe, by a majority of eight, 
was practically convicted of mutilating the reports on 
evidence which was not produced. He at once resigned. 
Lord Granville, in the House of Lords, on April 18th, 
declared that Mr. Lowe had been justified in the 
statement that he had made in the House of Commons. 
Mr. Lowe, meanwhile, in the Lower House cleared his 
character with speed and success, and showed that he 
had been treated without either charity or justice. A 
Select Committee, on the subject of inspector’s reports 
was proposed on May 12th, and in the debate Lord 
Robert Cecil admitted that Mr. Lowe hpid “entirely 
cleared his honour.” On June 7th the Committee was 
nominated, and as a result of its report, on the motion of 
Lord Palmerston, on July 25th, the resolution of April 
t2th, condemning Mr. Lowe, w ? as deleted from the 
Journal. The whole of this incident, which occupied 
an incredible period of time, proves how* hardly political 
prejudice bore on educational questions. 
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The operation of the new Code showed a decrease in 
expenditure. I he estimates of June 30th, 1864, were 
;£~ 7 0 5 > 4 ° 4 > as against ^T 7 2I > 39 1 °f the previous year, and 
/* 774>743 1862. 1 he building and maintenance charge 

had fallen heavily. I here had been an increase in the 
attendance of children of 35,315. The forty training 
colleges contained 3> I0 9 students. The urgent question 
was the small rural parishes. There were 14,877 parishes 
in England and Wales, and half of the population was 
contained in 618 of these parishes. Of these great 
parishes 92 per cent, were more or less well supplied 
with schools, while only about nine per cent, of the 8,761 
parishes, that each possessed a population less than 500, 
had State-aided schools. Obviously the only solution 
was the union of parishes for educational purposes. The 
examination results of the new system were also very 
disappointing. Of 70,000 children over ten years of 
age who went in for the examination necessary at 
that age, only 1,600 passed. This fact made it obvious 
that no Code changes could solve the problem. More¬ 
over, education was also defective enough in the great 
middle class. On May 27th and July 22nd, 1864, Lord 
Brougham—they were his last speeches on the subject at 
which he had laboured for over half a century—pressed 
for the voluntary Government inspection of middle-class 
schools. Thirty-six years later his policy was adopted. 

On February 17th, 1865, a Minute was introduced 
providing for the amalgamation for certain purposes of 
small rural schools, thus enabling them to receive State 
aid. This minute had its origin in a scheme set out by 
Miss Angela G. Burdett Coutts, in a letter to the Tunis, 
of January 19th, 1865, an d based on an experiment she 
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lerself had made. Meantime, the unsuccess of the 

ducation Department in educatingthe country gave rise 
to heated debates and bitter recrimination. On February 
2oth, 1865, Sir John Pakington moved for a Select Com¬ 
mittee to inquire into the system in force. Mr. Lowe 
pointed out that it was useless to criticise the Depart¬ 
ment “ because it does not create that from the creation 
o which Parliament has expressly withheld it.” It was 
not a question of improving theexisting machinery. The 
system could do no more than it did. It was thereupon 
asked by Mr. Henry Seymour whether the Department 
o Science and Art could not be amalgamated with the 
Department. But that reform was still five-and-thirty 
years away. On March 14th the Select Committee 
was nominated, and the movement for compulsory 
legislation from that moment was renewed. 

The estimates were taken on June ist, and showed 
another large fall in expenditure. The cost for the past 
year had not exxeeded ^656,000. There had been an 
increase of over 40,000 in the numbers inspected. 
Sixty-six per cent, of the children in the aided schools 
had been examined, and there was a slight improve¬ 
ment in results over the previous year. Scottish and 
Lnghsh schools were tested by the satne examination, 
wu i the result that the Scottish schools proved slightly 
letter in reading, but distinctly inferior in both writing 
and arithmetic. One good effect of the Code was the 
increase m the number of certificated teachers, and the 
decrease in the number of pupil teachers. 

The estimates for 1866 were taken on July 23rd, and 
showed that the expenditure bad at* last become almost 
stationary, though there was still a slight fall, while 
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there was an almost rapid rise in the number of schools 
inspected—an increase of 547 in the year. Many small 
rural schools, however, still refused, through dislike to 
the conscience clause, to come into the national system. 
The number of children presented for inspection had 
increased by 112,764, and there were probably a million 
and a half children in the inspected schools, though the 
average attendence was under 350,000. The percentage 
examined had slightly risen, and the percentage of 
failures had slightly fallen. The estimate was calculated 
on an average attendance of 916,722 day scholars, at 
9s. id. per head (as against ns. 6d. under the old Code), 
and of 50,000 night scholars at 6s. per head. On the 
whole, the educational position was slightly better—a 
sufficiently poor comfort to any educationalist. Of the 
children over six years of age subject to individual 
examination, only 40 per cent, were of or above 
ten years. The utter insufficiency of the educa¬ 
tion given as shown by the results, led to the in¬ 
troduction of a Minute on February 28th, 1867, 
intended to secure both better teaching and better 
results. A considerable increase of the capitation 
grants was promised to those schools that improved their 
staff, and also obtained better results. The Minute also 
proposed to allow a scholar who had passed the sixth 
standard to gain a further grant for his school for one 
year only, on passing a satisfactory examination in any 
higher subject or subjects. From this interesting pro¬ 
posal in reality sprang the whole modern system of ex 
standards and higher elementary schools. 

On April 5th, 18647, an Education of the Poor Bill was 
read a first time. On the same day, Mr. Lowe attacked 
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the proposal to increase the capitation grants, though 
he believed that “ no sum that this House would grant 
would be too large if by its aid the education of the 
people would be rendered more efficient.” It was 
useless to try and extend the system, and make it 
pervade the country. It was inextensible on such a 
scale. Mr. Bruce declared that the fault of the bad state 
of education lay with Parliament for refusing to adopt 
either Lord John Russell’s proposal that every district 
should be obliged to supply itself with schools, or Sir 
John Pakington’s proposal that such districts should be 
at liberty to levy rates to defray the cost of schools. Two 
million children ought to be at school, instead of eight or 
nine hundred thousand. Moreover, there can be little 
doubt that denominational differences in country districts 
were doing considerable harm to education. This is 
shown by the debates of May 3rd and June 6th, 1S67. 
The position as to schools in parishes where various 
denominations were mixed was, in the case of a parish of 
over 900 inhabitants, for two schools to be granted. If 
the population was less than 900, and less than one- 
sixth were Dissenters, the Department granted whatever 
school was demanded —national, Church, or denomina¬ 
tional ; if more than one-sixth were Dissenters, the 
Department granted one school of the denomination 
required by the promoters. Protection was also given 
by the conscience clause, which, however, was rarely 
put in force. The system, the best that could be devised, 
was clearly provocative of discontent. 

On July 10th Mr. Bruce moved the second reading of 
the Education of the Poor Bill. Twelve years had 
passed since a similar Bill had been introduced. The 
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Privy Council system, it was contended, was insufficient, 
and legislation was necessary. There ought to have been 
an average attendance in the State-aided schools of 
2,600,000, while, in fact, the average attendance was 
9°3 ) 5^ 1 * It was true that things had improved since 
1858, but the numerical arrears of 1,700,000 children in 
average attendance was only being overtaken at the rate 
of 14,000 children a year, and three-quarters of this 
increase was due to the conversion of unaided into 
assisted schools, and not to an increase in the actual 
number of school children. In the diocese of London 
(exclusive of Winchester) there were 170,000 children 
not at school who ought to have been at school. The 
voluntary system could deal neither with sparsely 
inhabited rural districts, or congested urban districts. A 
very large portion of the population were still unable to 
read. Fifty per cent, of the working classes were un¬ 
educated. Sir John Pakington, in his draft report on the 
labours of the Select Committee of the previous year, 
assorted that “ an education rate ought to form part of 
any scheme for extended assistance.” Mr. Lingen had 
declared “ that a system of education couid not be at the 
same time voluntary, efficient, and universal.” 

Mr. Bruce s Bill was permissive, and its object was to 
enable any borough or district to levy a rate for the pur¬ 
pose of maintaining and erecting schools. The fund was 
to be administered by a Committee appointed by the 
Borough Council, or (in rural districts) elected by the 
ratepayers. Any State-aided school could bring itself 
into touch with the Committee, whose powers w’ere to be 
limited to inspection, and to enquiries as to accommoda¬ 
tion. Upon the failure of the inhabitants to provide 
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sufficient accommodation, the Committee was empowered 
to supply the deficiency. The new schools^ were to 
he denominational or not, as occasion required, 
and were to be administered by the Committee, or 
by delegated managers under the general control 
of the Education Department. Where necessary 
they were to be free. The Bill was designed to face all 
ways, and to conciliate all classes and denominations. 
It was supported by Mr. Gladstone and Mr. W. E. 
horster, and discussed at great length. The Govern¬ 
ment, however, declined to countenance the Bill, or to 
bring in a rating measure, and on July 15th it was aban¬ 
doned. The education estimates came on for discussion 
on July 29th, and showed a general increase of expendi- 
tuie, and some increase in efficiency. The average 
attendance, which in 1864 had reached seven figures, 
was now well over a million children. There was, 
however, a deficiency of certificated masters, and a 
steady decline in the number of pupil teachers. The 
obvious inadequacy of the results, moreover, was realised 
by the House. Mr. Alderman Lusk declared that edu¬ 
cation should be given, whether people liked it or 
n °t. As Mr. Bruce pointed out, only one-third of the 
children who left the best of the aided schools had passed 
an examination up to the third standard. Mr. J. S. Mill 
advocated the adoption of Lord Robert Montague's pro¬ 
posal to make the advantages of technical education a 
reward for the good use of the advantages of elementary 
education. 

On December 2nd, 1867, Earl Russell moved four 
resolutions, asserting the right of every child to education, 
and the duty of the State to maintain that right; the 
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necessity ol applying charitable foundations more 
effectively to the education of the middle classes; the 
desirableness of throwing open the Universities, and the 
desirableness of making the Minister of Education a 
member of the Cabinet. In his speech on these resolu¬ 
tions, which foreshadowed imminent changes, he declared 
that national education required both local rates and 
increased central grants. He insisted on the necessity of 
an effective conscience clause, and declared the only 
alternative to be secular education and secular schools. 
Such schools, he believed, would not diminish the amount 
of religion in the country. He considered that the whole 
future of the country depended on the adoption of a large 
and wide and unsectarian system of education, which 
would reach to the highest and go down to the lowest. 
The new electorate (created in 1867) needed education. 

On February 14th, 1868, Mr. Disraeli announced that 
it was the intention of the Government to bring in a 
measure with respect to elementary education, and on 
March 24th the Bill was introduced into the House otLords 
by the Duke of Marlborough, the President of the Council. 
The Duke, in his speech, deprecated extraordinary or 
violent remedies for the existing evils. He feared any 
proposal that would establish rates in lieu of private sub¬ 
scriptions and school pence. A return that he produced 
showed that throughout England and Wales the average 
sciiool pence paid per child per annum was 8s. 4M., and 
the average annual voluntary contributions per child 
was 7s. 6Jd. In all, the school pence produced 
£390,907 13s. 1 id. in the year ending August 31, 1867, 
and voluntary contributions, £351,598 8s. 4d. He was 
convinced that the introduction of a new system would 
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imperil these educational efforts. Moreover, rates would 
involve secular education. The Government, therefore, 
could not offer either a compulsory or a rating system. 
The Duke considered the existing system good enough 
if further patched. Sixty per cent, of the schools were 
already State-aided. An effort must be made to bring in 
the remaining forty per cent. The Government, there¬ 
fore, proposed to appoint an Educational Secretary of 
State to deal with the whole range of national education. 
In order to give him the necessary powers it was pro¬ 
posed to transform portions of the Revised Code into an 
Act of Parliament. The Act was to change the Code to 
the extent of omitting the condition that required all 
schools aided by the State to be in connection with some 
religious denomination. Payments for results were to be 
given in reference to secular teaching alone. In this 
way it was hoped to draw in many outstanding Noncon- 
oimist schools. Moreover, in order to help and bring 
in the poor small rural schools, the Government proposed 
to take a limit below which schools might receive a 
portion of the annual grant without the employment of 
certificated teachers. A school with less than 65 scholars 
was to be allowed inspection, and if the report on struc¬ 
ture was favourable, the school, although without a 
certificated master, was to be allowed to present children 
or examination and earn a grant. It was also proposed 
to increase building grants again, and to inspect evening 
schools that were not attached to day schools. The 
Government also desired to introduce the conscience 
clause into all single school districts. The Bill finally 
provided for the taking of an educational census in any 
specified district. 
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Lord Granville’s answer to these reactionary 
proposals was that “ the educational destitution is 
something quite alarming, whether we consider the present 
or the future of this country.” The Government Bill 
would stereotype the existing system. Earl Russell 
asserted once again that only a rating system could 
solve the problem. Moreover, technical education was 
a necessity for the country, and it could not be secured 
until there was behind it an efficient primary system. 
The Bill was read a second time, after a long debate, on 
April 27th, 1868, but was withdrawn on the ground of 
the congestion of public business on May 18th. The 
measure had, indeed, nothing to recommend it, and the 
Government declined to help secular schools by a Minute, 
though any possible advantages that the Bill offered 
could have been secured in this way. 

The educational estimates were presented and discussed 
on June 4th. The year showed a slow improvement. 
There was an increase of 82,041 scholars on the books 
of the inspected schools. The average attendance had 
risen from 1,039,183 children to 1,098,742. The numbers 
examined for the annual grant in the day schools had in 
creased from 660,000 to 690,532, and in the night schools 
from 31,481 in 1866 to 40,572 in 1867. The number of 
passes had increased from 65 to 67 per cent. Moreover, 
many schools were beginning to devote attention to higher 
subjects. Lord Robert Montague had, however, the 
most inflated ideas as to the educational position, and 
pledged himself to the fact that there was, at the most, 
an educational deficiency in Great Britain of 333,033 
children only. Mr. Bruce rightly poured scorn upon 
these figures in face of the fact that “ one-half of the 
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working population of this country had not even the 
semblance of education ”—a statement more than 
justified by the available returns. Lord Robert,'in reply, 
declared that “where education was valued, compulsory 
education was unnecessary ; where it was not valued, 
compulsory education was impossible.” The answer of 
history~to such logic has proved very uncompromising. 

T- he only educational legislation of this session was the 
Public Schools Act, dealing with Winchester, founded in 
* 387 ; Eton, founded in 1441; Shrewsbury, founded by 
dward \ I. ; Westminster, Rugby and Harrow, founded 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth; and Charterhouse 
founded in 1609. The Bill provided the machinery for 
much internal reform in these schools, and empowered 
the State to interfere if these reforms were not carried 
out by the governing bodies. The Bill was strongly 
attacked as being delusive and reactionary. It was felt 
with much reason that there was no good ground for 
excluding these rich foundations from the general reform 
of endowed foundations, Mr. Lowe made the debate an 
opportunity for declaring his views on endowed educa¬ 
tion. “The real strength of Eton consisted in the private 
adventure school kept by the Headmaster,” and not the 
College or the Oppidan Eton. “ It was a mere chimera 
to educate by endowment; they must rely on the free 
trade principle. So far from an endowment being an 
assistance to education, it often put the schoolmaster to 
sleep. By keeping him from relying on his own exer¬ 
tions, an endowment was often the means of doing positive 
mischief. He therefore protested against the notion 
1 lat c ould carry on the education of this country 
energetically or successfully by means of endowment. 
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All they could do was to take advantage of existing 
endowments, to cluster round them a system of demand 
and supply pure and unrestrained.” Mr. Lowe spoke 
both with the voice of history—as may be realised from 
what has been said above as to endowments in the 
eighteenth century —and from his own unrivalled experi¬ 
ence in educational matters. His views in practice have 
given a new life to English endowments, even to the 
Endowed Schools specially legislated for in 1868, though 
the despairing views as to the education given at Eton, 
recently expressed by Mr. Benson, if well founded, make 
it a matter for regret that these Endowed Schools are not, 
like all the rest, under the Board of Education. Mr. ]• 
S. Mill, in the further debate of June 23rd on the Bill in 
Committee, declared that the Hite of the working or 
lower middle class had a right to claim that the highest 
education should be given to them : “ To those who are 
most proficient in the lower grades of education, the next 
highest ought to be opened at the expense of the magnifi¬ 
cent endowments for educational purposes in this country.” 
On July 7th, 1868, in Committee, Mr. Lowe made a 
proposal that would have delighted Mr. Benson — that 
these schools should be inspected and examined by Govern¬ 
ment inspectors. “ The fathers and mothers of England 
should be made acquainted with the deficiences in the 
education given, and the way to that was to submit the 
schools to examination and to make known the result. 
If the views of the Commissioners [that the amount of 
knowledge, both classic al and mathematical and general, 
was very low] should then be found to be correct, a 
service would be done by having public attention called 
to the fact, while, if not, an erroneous notion would have 
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been dispelled, and the schools would be the gainers. ,, 
A further educational Statute passed in the same 
year was a short Act to prevent the accruing of 
further vested interests in view of the projected 
legislation for Endowed Schools generally, which, as 
we have seen, took effect in 1869, and brought the 
vast educational endowments of the country once 
more into active operation as part of a general and 
national system of education. Mr. W. E. Forster, in his 
speech on the second reading of the Bill, said that the 
Schools Inquiry Commission had divided middle-class 
education into three grades, determined by the age at 
which boys left school. The first grade consisted of 
the well-to-do, whose sons lett at 18 or 19 years. The 
Public Schools Act served this class. The second grade 
was the class whose sons entered professions and trades 
and who left at 16 or 17 years. In the first grade a good 
classical, but a bad scientific, training was given. In the 
second grade, both science and classics and modern 
languages were imperfectly taught. In the third grade 
cf middle-class schools, the boys—the sons of farmers, 
small tradesmen, and superior artizans—left at 14 years 
without a satisfactory elementary education. Yet the 
endowed schools could have served all classes, for there 
were 2,957, with a gross income of ^503,281, of which 
^ 34 o ,000 was appropriated in 186c to education, scattered 
over the country. Many of these schools were still in a 
disgraceful condition, and all were suffering from inability 
to meet the needs of the times. As we have seen, the 
Act of 1869 effectively reformed these schools, and 
created a sound system of secondary education for both 
girls and boys. 
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Apart from this Endowed Schools Act, the year 1869 
was, educationally speaking, a lull before the storm. 
The determined opposition of the Government to the 
introduction of a rating system, and the extraordinary 
views of Lord Robert Montague, as Vice-President, as to 
the educational position, made careful preparation of a 
new campaign necessary. The question, however, was 
kept before Parliament. Lord Russell, on March 8th, 
dealt with the whole educational position, and con¬ 
demned the existing system, “if it can be called a 
system.’* “ With a system of rating, it would be possible 
to give the control to the ratepayers, while with a 
system of public grants it would be the right of the State 
to maintain some control over the schools to be estab¬ 
lished.” The policy of the Bill of 1870 was thus in the 
air. Lord Salisbury, while favouring such a spread of 
education as would help the poor to make the best of 
their opportunities, declared that education would not 
lessen crime. “Education does not alter a man’s 
nature.” He deprecated a general system of educa¬ 
tion based on general taxation. Rates would create a new 
sense of wrong, and would kill voluntary subscriptions. 
Eventually a rating system would lead to the casting 
of the total cost of education upon Imperial taxation. 

On March 12th Mr. Melly made an important speech 
in the Commons, urging the necessity of compulsory 
attendance and free municipal schools. He said that 
Liverpool, Manchester, and Birmingham contained an 
aggregate population of 1,219,807 persons. These cities 
had distinguished themselves by voluntary effort, by 
sanitary legislation, by municipal action, and by private 
charity. Yet in Liverpool, whefe there was no juvenile 
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abour for children under 18 years, there were from 
40,000 to 50,000 children not at school, of whom 25,000 
3°,000 were in the streets learning habits of vagrancy, 


Manchester there were 


mendicancy, and crime. In 
75fi6j children of school age, of whom less than 
alf were at school, and of whom 20,000 to 25,000 
ly ed the life of the streets. In Birmingham there 
were 77,687 children of school age, and of 


these 


probably 20,000 were in the streets. In the three 
towns 94,502 children had been visited; 25,002 had 
' )een found at school, 29,128 were neither at school 
no y wor k, and 12,661 were at work, making up 66,791 
c lldren of school age accounted for. Arguing from 
* ese figures to the total number of children in these 
0Wns t ( 2 5 I > 7 IO )> Mr. Melly said that 56,261 were 
receiving education in the State-aided schools ; perhaps 
T2 5 >ooo in all were attending some form of school ; not 
more than 55,000 were at work ; and there were no 
e ^ er than 65,000 to 75,000 children in these three 
towns who were growing up unaffected either by 
e e ducational clauses of the Factory Acts, the 
mlustrial Schools Act, or by voluntary effort. This 
W * S the result of the voluntary system. The 

s o ools were not even attended. There were 13,182 
vacant places in the State-aided schools of the three 
owns. Scholars, not schools, were wanted. The only 
so ution was free and compulsory schools. The free or 
^ leap school tickets offered to the poor by the Manchester 
° Clety been, in a very large percentage of cases, left 
unused. But in these cities compulsion was already a 
ami idea. The schools should be supported, Mr. 
e y thought, as to two-thirds by Municipal rates, and 
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as to one-third by Government grants (where they came up 
to the Privy Council standard of efficiency), and should be 
both free and compulsory. This fact would prevent com¬ 
petition between the new schools and the denominational 
schools. Mr. Melly concluded his fine speech by saying, 
“ It was written in the Talmud that ‘ By the breath of 
the school children shall the State be saved.’ I believe 
that the converse of the proposition holds good to-day. 
There is no cloud so dark and dangerous in our political 
horizon, no blot so foul upon our social system, no stain 
so deep upon the Christianity which we all profess, as 
the existence of the 75,000 children of whom I have 
spoken, and of perhaps 500,000 children of whom these 
75,000 are the type, who are growing to man’s estate to 
be a curse instead of a blessing to the community in 
which they live—to be a cause of poverty, instead of a 
source of wealth, to the nation that has given them birth." 

Mr. W. G. Forster agreed that the evidence showed 
the existence of “ this fearful state of things—a large 
portion of the nation growing up in our large towns 
without education, and ready to become members of the 
dangerous classes.” The time for comprehensive 
measures had come. With respect to the rating difficulty 
he thought that “they would find that a 3d. education 
rate would soon be more than paid back by the diminished 
poor rate and prison rate which would result from it.” 
At this date Mr. Forster evidently thought that the 
problem would be solved by a 3d. rate. He believed 
that free schools would have the effect in large towns of 
crowding out the denominational schools. The result of 
this very important debate was a promise by the 
Government to obtain a return as to all schools with less 
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than one shilling weekly fees in Leeds, Liverpool, Man¬ 
chester, and Birmingham. 

Iwo legislative attempts must be referred to here 
briefly. The Sundays and Ragged Schools Bill came up 
for second reading on June 16th, 1869. Its object was to 
secure the exemption of such schools from rates. The 
^xemption already existed in the case of those towns like 
irmingham, which had adopted the Towns Improve- 
men t Act, 1847. The second reading was carried by 
228 votes to 71, and the Bill was eventually passed. 

he other attempt was more serious, and, of course, 
unsuccessful. On April 29th, the Marquess Townshend 
-author of many brief amateur Bills—introduced a 
pleasure to compel parents to send their children to 
ree State secular schools for at least twelve hours a week, 
t came on for second reading on July 13th, and was 
ordered to be read that day three months. A larger 
poHcy was in the air. 

^he estimates were taken on July 19th. They 
amounted to ^840,711, an increase of over ^60,000 on 
le previous year, through an increase in the capitation 
K r ant to 9s. 1 id. Two years had seen an increase 
0 nearly 15 p er cent. in the scholars in the assisted 
schools. The number of schools had risen to 10,837 
c a y departments, and 1,941 evening schools, with accom¬ 
modation for 1,663,043 scholars. The average atten- 
c ance was 978,521 in day schools, and 55,154 in evening 
Sc 100 * s - Thus at the dawn of the compulsory 
system there were about a million children in atten- 
I ance > taught by about 11 ,000 bead teachers, assisted 
1 i25o assistant teachers, and 10,700 pupil teachers. 
ie children on the registers 400,000 were under six 
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years. Of the remaining million on the books, only 
640,000 presented themselves for examination in the day 
schools, and 53,000 in the night schools. Of these, 67 per 
cent, passed in reading, writing, and arithmetic, and 90 per 
cent, in reading alone, 88 per cent, in writing, and 76+ 
per cent, in arithmetic—a considerable improvement on 
past years. But on the other hand the standards were 
very low, and only 390,000 of the 1,450,000 children on 
the register were over ten years. Moreover, there were 
nearly a million children of the working class between 
the ages of six and ten years who were not on the school 
registers, and over half a million between the ages of ten 
and twelve. In fact, only two-fifths of the children of the 
working classes between six and ten, and one-third of the 
children between ten and twelve years, were on the 
registers of the aided schools, while the proportion 
actually receiving education was much lower. Various 
tests applied to the community showed that the 
elements of education were still widely wanting. 
National education, in fact, was in an entirely unsatisfac¬ 
tory state. Mr. Melly, in the debate, declared that it 
was not right to allow the education of the children of 
England and Wales to rest upon the shoulders of the 
x 94>745 voluntary subscribers of the £“470,000 sub¬ 
scribed for this purpose; the education given was 
" without scheme or system.” The remedy was to 
be found in compulsory rating and compulsory 
attendance. Nor was he without hope: “When the 
night was the darkest, they were nearest to the 
dawn ; a system so freely condemned, must be near to 
the hour of its reform.” 

With this debate it is proposed to leave the cheerful 
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P a ges of “ Hansard.” It has been thought desirable to deal 
somewhat fully with the period from 1833 to 1870, as 
at Period is of vital importance in relation to modern 
^evelopments, and is not usually studied as fully as 
earlier and more recent periods. With 1870—with the 
3 ear of the great compromise—a new era opens, an era 
^ b e discussed with comparative brevity, since 

mains P rin S °f its every action and movement lies in 
•- period that we now leave—that period of darkness 
' lc h lay before the dawn of the last quarter of the nine- 
een th and the day of the twentieth century. 
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Chapter VI. 

national education rrom 1870 to 1903 . 

The Elementary Education Act, 1870, at once 
lifted national education into a larger sphere. Every 
possible variation and modification of the State-aided 
voluntary system had been made, and its capacity for 
results had been fully tested. The greatest administra¬ 
tive intellects of the nineteenth century had brought its 
every function to bear, while disinterested effort of the 
most self-sacrificing kind had striven to make it efficient 
as well as universal. Its machinery under Mr. Forster 
attained its greatest output. Yet the fact remained that 
the voluntary system was neither universal nor efficient. 
But it would have been unwise to have parted with a 
system that had done so much. It was felt to be wiser 
to supplement it by new machinery that could deal with 
the areas in which the voluntary system had failed, and 
could also create a new standard of efficiency. Rate-aid 
was henceforth to supplement State-aid. To wbat 
extent rates would really be required for this purpose 
Avas but dimly foreshadowed in the minds of the 
legislators of 1870, Mr. Forster at first thought that 
the rate would be small, and would be more than com¬ 
pel 'sated by he decrease in the cost of criminal and 
pauper maintenance, “ Should it exceed threepence in 
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the pound—and I do not believe it will amount to any¬ 
thing Hk e that sum in the vast majority of cases,” said 
Mr. Forster in introducing his Bill on February 17th, 
1S70, “ then there is a clause in the Bill which 
stipulates that there shall be a very considerable extra 
grant out of the Parliamentary vote.” The belief 
doubtless vanished, but there can be little doubt that the 
promoters of Rate-aid entered into the scheme without 
counting the cost. What need, they may well have felt, 
count the cost since our national life depends on the 
cication of an efficient national system? On August 
9th, 1870, the new principle received the Royal assent, 
an d a fresh starting point had been secured. 

It will be convenient here briefly to set out the salient 
Parts of the Act of 1870. It divided the country into 
school districts. The Metropolis was one district under a 
special rating scheme, and formed a class by itself. 
The boroughs formed a second class, in which the rating 
Authority was the Borough Council. A third class 
consisted of the parishes not included in the Metropolis 
or the boroughs. The rate in these parishes was the 
P°or rate levied by the overseers. Sections 5 and 6 en- 
a cted that there should be provided for every school 
district a sufficient amount of accommodation in public 
elementary schools available for all the children resident 
ln Su °h district, for whose elementary education efficient 
an d suitable provision was not otherwise made, and 
consequently that where there was proved to be 
^sufficient public school accommodation the deficiency 
to be supplied. A public elementary school was 
, ned to be one that was conducted in accordance 
the conditions required to be fulfilled by an 
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elementary school in order to obtain an annual Parlia¬ 
mentary grant—the conditions set forth in the Code 
for the time being, with its ever rising standard of 
requirements as to the character of education and 
accommodation. Such school was to be open at all 
times to the inspection of any of the Department's 
inspectors in other than religious subjects, and was to 
be conducted as to attendance with strict regard to the 
conscience clause. The provisions as to religion must be 
set out here : 

“(i). It shall not be required, as a condition of any 
child being admitted into or continuing in the school, 
that he shall attend or abstain from attending any 
Sunday school, or any place of religious worship, or 
that he shall attend any religious observance or any 
instruction in religious subjects in the school or else¬ 
where, from which observance or instruction he may be 
withdrawn by his parent, or that he shall, if with¬ 
drawn by his parent, attend the school on any day 
exclusively set apart for religious observance by the 
religious body to which his parent belongs. 

“ (2). The time or times during which any religious 
observance is practised or instruction in religious 
subjects is given at any meeting of the school shall be 
either at the beginning or at the end, or at the beginning 
and the end of such meeting, and shall be inserted in a 
time table, to be approved by the Education Depart¬ 
ment, and to be kept permanently and conspicuously 
affixed in every schoolroom ; and any scholar may be with¬ 
drawn by his parent from such observance or instruction 
without forfeiting any of the other benefits of the 
school.” 
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Two points may be noticed about this. The clause 
appears to contemplate the giving of religious instruction 
out of the school— in a church or chapel, for instance — as 
well as in the school. The clause, moreover, has been 
held by the Department to exclude the giving of Bible 
lessons in the hours fixed for secular instruction. This 
conscience clause is supplemented, in the case of schools 
provided out of the rates, by what is known as the 
Cowper-Temple clause (s.14 (2) ), which provides that 
u no religious catechism or religious formulary which is 
distinctive of any particular denomination shall be taught 
in the school*” This rule applies to all rate-provided 
schools, even though the whole of the children in attend¬ 
ance belong to one denomination. It is proper to note 
that the Board of Education have held that the teaching 
of the Apostles’ Creed is not contrary to the clause, but 
that the teaching of the Church Catechism, or of that 
part of it known as “ The Duties,” is a contravention of 
the clause. 

This reference to rate-provided schools leads us back 
to the main new principle of the Act of 1870. Where 
there was a deficiency of public school accommodation 
in a school district, the Act provided for the election 
of a School Board in the manner set forth in sections 
29-34 °f the Act. Every School Board, for the 
purpose of providing sufficient public school accommo¬ 
dation for their district, had the power to provide, by 
building or otherwise, schoolhouses properly fitted up, 
and to improve, enlarge, and fit up any school hous/ 
provided by them, and supply school appaiatus and 
everything necessary for the efficiency of such schools, 
and to purchase and take on lease any land, and any right 
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over land, or to exercise any of such powers. These 
large powers of providing efficient and sufficient accom¬ 
modation were supplemented in two directions. The 
Lands Clauses Acts were incorporated with this Act, thus 
giving the widest possible powers of acquiring the neces¬ 
sary land; and by section 23 the managers of any 
elementary (voluntary) school in the district could arrange, 
with the consent of the Education Department, of two- 
thirds of the voters at a meeting of the subscribers, and 
every other person necessary under the trusts of the 
school, to transfer their school to the Board. Such 
a school was thenceforth deemed to be provided by 
the Board, while by section 14 it was enacted that all 
Board schools, like all Voluntary schools, must be public 
elementary schools within the meaning of the Act, 
that is to say, subject to the conscience clause and 
the current Departmental or Day School Code. In 
these Board schools every child had to pay (by section 
17) such weekly fee as the Board, with the sanction 
of the Education Department, prescribed, but the 
Board had power to remit fees where the poverty of the 
parents rendered this desirable. The Act further pro¬ 
vided for the re-transfer of an acquired school to the 
voluntary managers under the old trusts in certain 
circumstances. In order to secure efficiency, it was pro¬ 
vided by section 52 that the School Boards of two or more 
districts could combine together for any purpose relating 
to elementary schools in such districts, and in particular 
for the purpose of providing, maintaining, and keeping 
efficient, schools common to such districts. Moreover, 
section 67 provided for annual returns by the Boards to 
the Department as to the schools and the children, so 
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as to enable the Department to determine the amount 
of accommodation required. 

The question of school attendance—the vital question, 
as the debate on the estimates of 1869 had shewn— 
ieceived especial attention. By section 74 every School 
Board was empowered to make, with the approval of the 
Department, bye-laws for the following and other 
purposes: — 

“ (*) Requiring the parents of children of such age, not 
less than five years nor more than thirteen years, as may 
be fixed by the bye-laws, to cause such children (unless 
theie is some reasonable excuse) to attend school. 

(2) Determining the time during which children are 
so to attend school 99 (subject to the conscience clause). 

(3) Providing for the remission or payment of the 
whole or any part of the fees of any child where the 
parent satisfies the School Board that he is unable from 
poverty to pay the same. 

* Provided that any bye-law under this section, requir- 
in g u child between the ages of ten and thirteen years of 
age to attend school, shall provide for the total or partial 
exemption of such child from the obligation to attend 
school, if one of her Majesty’s inspectors certifies that 
such child has reached a standard of education specified 
in such bye-law.” 

I he section goes on to name the u reasonable excuses 
that shall excuse school attendance — (1) Efficient 
instruction in some other manner: (2) Sickness, or any 
unavoidable cause ; (3) No school within three miles by 
the nearest rood. 

These remarkable provisions call for some attention, 
t will be noticed that the Act of 1870 was not acorn- 
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pulsory Act. It left the question of compulsion to the 
School Boards. Nor does the Act define a child by age. 
Though no definition of a child is given, the bye-laws 
could compel attendance from five to thirteen years. 
This age has been raised to fourteen by the Elementary 
Education Act, 1900. The Elementary Education Act, 
1876, defines a child as a child between the ages of five 
and fourteen years, but it must be noted here that by the 
Factory and Workshop Act, 1901, where a child of thir¬ 
teen has obtained from a person authorised by the Board 
of Education a certificate certifying the attainment of 
a certain standard of proficiency or attendance, the child 
becomes a “ young person ” for the purposes of labour. 
This reactionary provision does not apply where 
bye-laws direct attendance up to fourteen years. On 
the question of exemption from school, the Board of 
Education will not approve bye-laws in which a lower 
standard than the fifth is fixed for the purpose of total, 
or the fourth for the purpose of partial, exemption, while 
the standard of previous attendance must be five years 
of 350 attendances, each made after the age of five years. 
Two miles is the usual distance fixed by bye-laws as the 
maximum distance a child must walk to get to school, 
but in some rural districts the maximum of three miles 
is sometimes enforced. The maximum penalty for not 
attending school, under the Act of 1870, was 5s. This 
has been raised to 20s. by the Act of 1900. 

Sections 96-9 of the Act of 1870 dealt with the 
question of the Parliamentary grant. It was limited to 
public elementary schools as defined by the Act; was 
not to be applied to structural purposes; it was to be 
subject to the conditions contained in the Code; was not 
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to be made in respect of any religious instruction ; was 
not to be made conditional on the connection of the school 
with a religious denomination, or on the giving of 
religious instruction ; and no preference or advantage 
was to be given to any school on the ground that it was 
or was not provided by a School Board. 

Such were the more salient characteristics of the Act 
of 1870. There was one omission from the Act that 
probably did not appear to be an omission to its authors, 
though it has played a part of great importance in the 
subsequent developments of national education. To the 
legislators of 1870 national education meant reading, 
writing and arithmetic. It is true, as we have seen, 
that Parliament had fostered Science and Art schools, 
had approved of ex-standards — classes formed for 
children who had passed through all the fixed standards 
of a school—and had tried to encourage technical 
education. But in the general dearth of elementary 
education, in the panic that the tardy recognition of 
universal ignorance had occasioned, the Legislature did 
not look forward. Its idea was to extend the best 
schools of the old system all over the country, and 
those schools had progressed little beyond the three R’s- 
Therefore the Statute failed to define elementary educa¬ 
tion. One does not trouble to define the obvious. It 
will be convenient here to consider this question briefly. 
We have seen that before 1870 the Government were 
prepared to help ex-standard classes. After 1870, London 
and the large cities possessed School Boards—great 
corporations controlling vast and ever-growing funds. 
By a very natural process, and by virtue of highly 
patriotic motives, these Boards from a very early date 
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developed the system of ex-standards, created higher 
elementary schools, which were in reality third grade or 
second grade “ secondary schools,” as that phrase was 
understood by the Endowed Schools Commissioners, and 
pushed forward the existing system of evening schools. 
The cost of this advanced education came, of course, out 
of the rates, and as years advanced the idea of advanced 
education emanating from the School Boards became 
almost as fixed in the public mind as the idea of 
secondary education emanating from the Universities in 
the form of local examinations and extension lectures, or 
emanating from the Science and Art Department. The 
School Boards, indeed, made every effort to bring them¬ 
selves into touch with both the University and the Science 
and Art movements, and paid the fees to enable scholars 
to take the local examinations. To most lawyers the 
position adopted by the School Boards seemed illegal, but 
the fact that the movement was widely helpful in dis¬ 
seminating a love for higher learning made it difficult to 
attack. The position, however, had one ill effect, and that 
of a most serious character. It brought the Board schools 
into competition with the endowed secondary schools, and 
the wealth of the Boards practically enabled them to dictate 
the exact lines that the competition should take. In 
order to compete with the higher elementary schools, the 
endowed schools were rapidly being driven to adopt the 
higher elementary standard of education instead of the 
secondary standard. Now, this appeared to most pure 
educationalists — men interested in education per sc and 
not in any particular form of education—dangerous, for it 
tended to substitute what Sir Joshua Fitch called a cul dc 
sac education for an education that is a natural stepping 
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stone between the elementary school and advanced 
technical or University education. The advanced 
elementary school could give a child the nomenclature of 
culture, but could not give an outfit of efficiency. The 
School Boards were ready enough to take up secondary 
education pure and simple, but that was clearly beyond 
their corporate powers; so, in default of something better, 
they gave an education that had the characteristics with¬ 
out the substance of a true secondary training. The 
fault doubtless lay with the Legislature and with the 
Education Department, which certainly encouraged 
this form of education. That it was a fault, no educa¬ 
tionalist doubts. There was, therefore, less regret when 
the question as to its legality was raised before the High 
Court. If it was legal, the Legislature was bound to 
make it effective. If it was illegal, the Legislature was 
bound to elaborate the secondary system that was 
already in the air. In the case of i?. v. Cochtvton the 
Appeal Court held (in 1901) that a School Board, as a 
statutory corporation, could not provide out of the school 
fund science and art schools or classes of the kind 
referred to in the case, either in day, or evening con¬ 
tinuation, schools. The Directory or Code of the Science 
and Art Department dealt with a class of education 
much beyond the Day School Code of the Education 
Department, and the limits of statutory education were 
marked by this Code, which the Court declared embraced 
elementary education up to its high-water mark. Thus 
the want of definition in the Act of 1870 was practically 
supplied in 1901. The Code of that year represents the 
limits of elementary education. To go beyond that was 
to enter the sphere of secondary education. Into that 
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sphere, then, the State was, as we shall see, driven by the 
needs that had been developed by the policy of the great 
School Boards. The absence of a definition of elementary 
education in 1870 finally and happily involved the State 
in the development of secondary education thirty years 
later. 

But in 1870 these things were still far away. We 
must notice, as briefly as may be, the statutory develop¬ 
ments of the intermediate years, in so far as they have not 
already been considered. We need scarcely delay over 
the Elementary Education Act, 1873, which, invaluable 
as it was in amending the somewhat defective machinery 
of the Act of 1870, in no way affected its principles or its 
compromise. As we have already seen, this Act of 1873 
made more effective the existing law for the education of 
pauper children. When we pass on to the Elementary 
Education Act, 1876, we find a notable and valuable 
enlargement of the Act of 1870. The fourth section 
declared it to be the duty of the parent of every child to 
cause such child to receive efficient elementary instruction 
in reading, writing, and arithmetic, and in default of per¬ 
forming, or reasonably endeavouring to perform, such duty, 
the Act imposes upon the parent the liability to a maxi¬ 
mum fine of five (now twenty) shillings, and took other 
measures for securing the education of the child. The 
Act, moreover, makes every person liable to a penalty of 
forty shillings who takes a child into his employ in 
contravention of its provisions. With respect to this 
question of employment, it must be remembered, more¬ 
over, that the operation of bye-laws under the Act of 1870 
(section 74) as amended by later Acts of 1893 and 1899, 
has raised the lower limit of age for employment to 
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twelve (with certain exceptions in the case of agricul¬ 
tural employment), and that this lower limit has been 
very generally raised by bye-laws to fourteen years. 
It is to be feared, however, that these bye-laws are 
still very gravely evaded, if we may judge by the 
employment returns of the census of 1901. It is to be 
hoped that the Employment of Children Act, 1903, will, 
however, reach a good many of these cases, though it 
may be doubted if that Act will be able to mitigate the 
case of very young girls employed in household service. 
The Act of 1876 has also provisions as to non-attendance 
that would, of course, apply in areas where no suitable 
bye-laws have been framed. The Act for the first time 
made compulsion universal, and not dependent on the 
policy of a particular School Board. This was necessary 
in 1876, but to-day bye-laws are universal, for the idea of 
compulsion has been universally accepted, and so it is 
rather by virtue of bye-laws than by virtue of the general 
principle that lies behind these local enactments that 
attendance is enforced. But it must not be forgotten 
that the general principle of education as a parental 
duty was incorporated into the law of England in 1876, 
and that the Common Law which denied this duty was 
then, and then only, swept away. 

The Act of 1876 also dealt with the question of 
industrial and reformatory schools. Reformatory schools 
possess a lengthy history. They were founded by 
voluntary effort in the eighteenth century, and in the 
earlier years of the nineteenth were recognised by the 
State as proper places for the reception of youths sen¬ 
tenced to transportation, but pardoned with the condition 
of education in such a school. A State school of this 
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class was sanctioned by Parliament in 1838, and in part 
supported by the Treasury. “ In a minute of December 
21st, 1846, the Committee of Council on Education 
offered grants for industrial training, and schools of the 
reformatory class availed themselves of these privileges 
until the end of 1857, w hen those institutions which had 
begun to receive aid and inspection from the Home Office, 
were handed over altogether to its consideration.” * 
In 1854 the first Reformatory Act was passed. It enabled 
the Home Secretary to certify reformatory schools useful 
and efficient for the purpose of training convicts under the 
age of sixteen. In the same year a private Act estab¬ 
lished the Feltham Industrial School for convicted chil¬ 
dren under fourteen. An Act of 1856 gave parents 
the choice of the Industrial or Reformatory School to 
which their children should be sent. By an Act of 1866 
the Acts relating to Reformatory Schools were con¬ 
solidated and amended, and ten years was the lower 
limit of age fixed for the children sent to those schools, 
save in certain special cases. The age limit was 
raised by an Act of 1893 to twelve, and the upper 
limit to nineteen years. Children sent to Reformatories 
are, and were always, offenders against the law, but 
since 1899 it is not necessary that a child should have 
been previously imprisoned, so that the question of age 
is the only real distinction between these schools and 
Industrial Schools. The latter, as we have seen, had 
been helped by the Education Department since 1846, 
and these grants were largely extended by Minutes of 

* See; Mr Graham Balfour’s invaluable book, The Educational 

Systems of Great Britain and Ireland Oxford, at the Clarendon 
Press, 1903. (2nd Edition.) 
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i8 56 and 1857. In i860, however, the schools were 
transferred to the Home Department. Before this, in 
i8 57 > they had received special legislative powers. Chil¬ 
dren from the age of quasi-responsibility to fourteen years 
were liable to be sent to a certified Industrial School if 
convicted of vagrancy, and if the parents refused to be 
liable for their good behaviour. An Act of 1861 enabled 
children under fourteen to be sent to these schools on 
suspicion, and under twelve if guilty of an offence, but 
not if previously convicted. Unmanageable children, at 
the cost and expense of the parents, could also be sent. 
The Acts were consolidated in 1866, when destitute 
orphans or the children of convicts became eligible—if 
such a term of irony may be used—for these schools. 
The Elementary Education Act of 1870 gave School 
Boards power to contribute to or establish Industrial 
Schools, and to enforce the Act. The Act of 1876, with 
which we are now dealing, applied to these schools. 
It enabled a child sent to an Industrial School to live out 
whilst attending school, but it limited the powers of a 
School Board to found such schools by requiring the con¬ 
sent of the Home Department to any such formation. 
School Boards we.ie, however, directed to enforce in their 
district the Act of 1866, and were empowered to form 
day Industrial Schools, where a child could obtain 
industrial training, elementary education, and one or 
more meals a day,” at the cost, in most cases, of the parents. 
These schools, containing some 3,000children, have proved 
an un mixed blessing, but it may be said that the whole and 
necessary system of Reformatory and Industrial Schools 
ls & somewhat bitter commentary'on the neglect of edu¬ 
cation in England previous to 1870. Doubtless any society 
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under any circumstances would produce a certain num¬ 
ber of children that could only be dealt with in such 
institutions, but it is certain that social conditions in 
England throughout the nineteenth century absolutely 
fostered this class—a class that modern educational con¬ 
ditions may well be able to reduce to its economic mini¬ 
mum. The fact that in all these schools the Code of the 
Education Department has been in force since 1896, and 
that class subjects, such as history, are now taught, 
is hopeful. A special educational system inevit¬ 
ably tended to perpetuate the stigma that attached 
itself from the beginning to these unhappy waste 
products of our society. We have learnt the uses of 
waste products in industry; it is certainly not less 
important to learn the same uses in relation to the 
children in Poor Law and semi-penal schools. 

Some brief reference must be made to Poor Law 
schools. Vestry and workhouse schools for poor children 
can be traced back to the late seventeenth century. Some 
were maintained under the provisions, as we have before 
noticed, of local Acts; others were maintained, possibly 
illegally, out of local rates. Under the new Poor Law, 
by the Regulations of 1835, provision was directed to 
be made tor the elementary and religious education of 
poor children in workhouses for three hours a day* 
Power to form school districts for Poor Law unions was 
given to the Poor Law Commissioners in 1844, but 
this could only be done with the consent of the Guardians, 
and no child could attend such schools without the 
consent of the parent. A special grant of ^15,000 for 
the payment of workhouse teachers was made by the 
House of Commons in 1846, and its distribution was 
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placed in the hands of the Committee of* Council. 
Ihis grant was doubled in 1847, and the system of 
certificated masters encouraged. Moreover, in 1847? 
the Committee of Council appointed four inspectors of 
1 00r Law schools, and from that date until 1863 the 
Committee were in full touch with this class of education. 
Lrom 1863 the Poor Law Board took over the full 
control of these schools, but the Act of 1876 made 
cut-relief dependent on the provision ’of elementary 
education in reading, writing, and arithmetic for the 
children of the applicant, and directed the Guardians to 
£ lve s uch further relief as would secure this. From the 
}eur 1878, the standard of education in the Poor Law 
schools was assimilated to that of the Education Depart- 
ccent. On the whole, however, these schools have had no 
parked success, and the great barrack district schools, 
espite great efforts, were formed on a wrong principle. 

. hke the Reformatory and Industrial Schools, but 
^^th less necessity, tended and tend to perpetuate a 
stigma Pauper children should be educated with other 
children, so that they may thereby acquire efficiency, and 
°se the taint of the pauper environment. This policy is 
hein S largely adopted. The Education Act of 1891 offered a 
hnancial inducement to public schools to take these, as 
%ve ll as other children, and the Education Act of 1900 
enabled Guardians to contribute to the expenses of any 
pnhhc school taking pauper children belonging to the 
union. One-third of the 18,000 Poor Law children are 
in Public elementary schools, and an effort is being now 
O903) made to bring the Poor Law schools up to the 
e ? el °ther schools, by the ranking of Poor Law teachers 
^ ffh other certificated teachers. 
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’I his digression has been made in order to show that 
the general principle of placing all classes of the 
community even the worst—in possession of equal 
educational opportunities has become in the last 
quarter of a century the policy of the Legislature. It 
is the only sound policy, and one that is rapidly securing 
repayment by results. 

Some further reference must be made to the important 
Act of 1876. Section 18 offered a new inducement to 
parents to keep their children longer at school. It 
enabled the Education Department to pay for children 
of, or under, eleven years, who had attained a certain 
standard, the school fees for a period of three years. The 
problem of a too brief school life was still facing the 
Legislature, and it endeavoured to grapple with this evil 
with a definite step in the direction of free education. 
Moreover, Parliament felt that the financial difficulties of 
School Managers and School Boards stood in the way of 
efficiency. It therefore fundamentally modified the con¬ 
ditions of the central grant. It introduced the condition 
that the Parliamentary grant should not in any year be 
reduced by reason of its exceeding the other income of the 
school if the grant did not exceed the amount of seven¬ 
teen and sixpence per child in average attendance at the 
school during the year. It was, however, stipulated that 
it should not exceed that amount per child, except by the 
same sum by which the income of the school, derived 
from voluntary contributions, rates, school fees, 
endowments, and any source whatever other than the 
Parliamentary grant, exceeded the said amount per child. 
Moreover, the very small rural schools were helped by a 
special annual grant, varying from ^10 to ^15, and 
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this help was extended in 1890 to somewhat larger rural 
districts. The seventeen-and-sixpenny limit is supposed 
to have met the needs of the case until 1897, but even 
with their additional grants both the rural Board schools 
and the Voluntary schools were extremely inefficient. No 
part of any Parliamentary grant was applicable to 
structural purposes, while voluntary subscriptions and 
small school rates were unable to meet the growing 
structural and maintenance necessities. 

One final reference to the Act of 1876 may be made. 
It created special machinery for the enforcement of 
school attendance by Inspectors of Factories or Mines, 
or by School Boards, or by School Attendance Com¬ 
mittees appointed, in every school district not within the 
jurisdiction of a School Board, by the Town Council 
or Urban Sanitary Authority, or (in the case of a parish) 
the Board of Guardians. In the educational stage that had 
been reached in 1876 it was necessary to bring the 
Provisions of the new Law home to every parent, and to 
prevent the evasion of the Act by parents and employers. 
Such evasion had rendered the education clauses of the 
Factory Acts practically valueless, and the future oi 
education depended upon the strict enforcement of the 
compulsory system. In no other way could the cdu 
cational deficiency of 1870—the non-attendance of above 
^ million children of school age—be met and conquered. 

We may pass by the Elementary Education Act, 1880 
machinery Statute of the most valuable kind—since 
It introduced no new principle, and may be content with 
noting that the Education Code (1890) Act, by 
specifically allowing higher educat’on to be the principal 
part of the education given in an evening school, gave 
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substance to the illusion under which the great School 
Boards were suffering with respect to their educational 
policy. We must notice more fully the great change in 
national policy introduced by the Elementary Education 
Act, 1891. It enacted that there should be paid, out of 
moneys provided by Parliament under the regulations of 
the Education Department, a fee-grant in aid of the cost 
of elementary education in England and Wales, at the 
rate of ten shillings a year for each child of the number 
of children over three and under fifteen years of age in 
average attendance at any public elementary day school, 
the managers of which were willing to accept the same, 
and where the average rate of fees did not exceed ten 
shillings per head in average attendance on January ist, 
1891. In such schools, if the fee-grant (to be reckoned 
as school pence) was accepted, no fees, except in 
certain cases with the express sanction of the Depart¬ 
ment, were to be charged for children over three and under 
fifteen years of age. Where the average rate of fees was 
in excess of ten shillings per child, such fees could still 
be charged as would, with the 10s. fee grant, secure 
the school from financial loss through the new principle. 
No school erected in or after the year 1891 could charge 
any fees at all. The result of the Act has been a rapid 
diminution in the number of fee-paying schools. There 
are now about 20,116 public elementary schools, con¬ 
taining 5,760,659 children. In only 2,659 of these 
schools, containing 644,275 children, are fees paid, and of 
these children only 141,756 pay as much as threepence a 
week. It is, however, a somewhat remarkable com¬ 
mentary on the extraordinary increase of education since 
j8yo to note that there are now almost as many children 
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paying fees as were paying fees and reaping a benefit 
therefrom ir? efficient State-aided schools in 1870. 

The freeing of education was a great departure, and 
is even yet too early to measure its effect. It is the 
logical complement of compulsory education, and is 
Perhaps open to the same ethical objection —namely, 
it tends to lessen the innate sense of parental 
responsibility. The facts that exist in great societies 
Cann °t, however, and unfortunately, be dislodged by 
considerations that obtain in the realm of ethics, and 
Slnce social conditions had obliterated the sense of 
^ arer *tal responsibility to some considerable extent in 
t ' e class that earned low wages, it was necessary to 
^ake the responsibility statutory. This logically involved 
. ree e ducation, though it may be doubted if the education 
s not really dearer than before, for it appears to ha\ e 
Solved —perhaps only temporarily—in the great towns 
a ^proportionate increase in rent, based upon the 
grease of rates paid by the landlord. In order to bring 
to the parent the fact that he is still in reality 
laying f or education of his children, and is person- 
^ fulfilling his responsibilities, it would seem desirable 
r ° ,^ (:V ise such an alteration in the machinery oi the 
system as would make him realise that he is a 
r atepayer. 

^ nen we reach the year 1897 we find that the general 
^ r °hlem of national education is again presenting, in an 
s r ^ eut form, a particular case for solution. As we have 
r ^’hen dealing with the period 1835 to 1870, the 
0 /a Schools offered difficulties that neither the ingenuity 
^ ^ r ’ Lowe, nor the earnestness of Mr. Porster, could 

ec t’ It was these schools, indeed, that rendered the 
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Act of 1870 necessary. It is conceivable that special 
Legislation might have dealt separately with the great 
cities, but the parlous condition of the rural schools 
called for general intervention. The threepenny rate • 
of which Mr. Forster spoke was the rate that was 
expected to be the salvation of the rural districts. 
Section 97 of the Act of 1870 had provided that if this rate 
for any school district produced less than £20, or less 
than 7s. 6d. per child in average attendance, the School 
Board should be entitled to a Parliamentary grant that 
would make the rate upto £20, or 7s. 6d. per child, as the 
case might be. In 1897 the Education Department 
discovered the well-knowp fact that necessitous School 
Boards and necessitous Voluntary Schools abounded in 
the rural districts. In entirely rural districts the School 
Boards were even more necessitous, starved, and 
inefficient than the Voluntary Schools. Like the 
daughters of the horse-leech, they cried “ More, more ” ; 
and with a measure of success. By the Elementary 
Education Act, 1897, it was provided that the sum of 
7s. 6d. per child should be increased by the sum of 
fourpence for every complete penny by which the School 
Board rate for the year exceeded threepence, with the 
stipulation that the sum of 7s. 6d. should not thereby be 
increased beyond 16s. 6d. It was supposed that this 
would meet the case of the starved Board schools. The 
case of the voluntary schools was met in a different 
fashion. The Voluntary Schools Act, 1897, repealed the 
“seventeen and sixpenny limit,” and thus abolished the 
relation of the Parliamentary grant to the income of the 
school. The grant v:as to be made on the merits of the 
case, and not on the philanthropic merits of the sub- 
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scribers. The policy of bribed philanthropy was thus 
abandoned, and the doctrine of 1833 finally consigned to 
the criticism of history. The doctrine of utilitarianism 
in education was, indeed, at last abandoned. The 
^ oluntary schools were, moreover, exempted from rates, 
thus re-introducing the principle that Queen Elizabeth 
had established; and an aid grant of 5s. per scholar was 
added to the previous boons. Thus a real attempt was 
nnade to place both the rural Board schools and Voluntary 
schools upon a sound financial basis. In principle it was 
not unlike the attempts made by Mr. Lowe and others to 
create a Revised Code that would meet what proved to be 
impossible cases. The policy of the old Revised Code 
was perhaps not much more helpless than the policy of 
*897. The growth of educational requirements made 
it as impossible to deal with the case of rural schools 
by doles as it had been to deal with these cases by 
ingenious variations of the old Code. 

It is time, and this is a suitable place, to turn back, 
a nd look at the results of the new educational system, 
"the following quotation from Mr. R. E. Hughes’useful 
book, “The Making of Citizens: A Study in Compara¬ 
tive Education 5> (1902), is a valuable summary. “In 
*870 there were 8,281 schools, all voluntary, now there 
are 20,100 ; there was accommodation then for 1,878,584 
scholars, now there is room for 6,544,092. The children 
enrolled then constituted 7*66 per cent, of the estimated 
population, they now constitute 17*7 pci cent. The 
average attendance then was 68*06 per cent, of the number 
enrolled, the percentage now is 82*06 [87^ per cent, of the 
children over seven years enrol Ted]. In 1876 three- 
fourths of the schools taught their scholars singing by 
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“ear” only, now less than one-seventh do so. In 1876 
there were over 200,000 half-timers, in 1900 there were 
only 89,036. In 1870, of the teachers only 12,467 were 
certificated, now 64,038 are. In 1870 there were only 
1,262 assistant teachers, now there are 32,436; there 
were then, too, 14,304 pupil teachers, there are now 
29,393. In 1891 the number of school banks was 2,629, 
and of libraries 4,967, now the respective numbers are 
7,133 and 8,114. Finally, whereas in 1870 the sum dis¬ 
persed by the central authority to the schools was 
^562,611, the annual grant now amounts to ten times 
as much. There has been progress in every direction 
but one, and that is in the increasing number of un¬ 
qualified teachers who are entering the schools. In 
1876 there were only 543 such persons, now there are 

Fortunately the increase in pupil teachers is only 
absolute, and not relative. The percentage of pupil 
teachers is slowly falling, and the disappearance of this 
class will be witnessed by many educationalists with 
satisfaction. They are neither efficient nor cheap, and 
qualified assistant teachers are in every way more satis¬ 
factory. It is obvious that the younger children are, the 
more highly trained should the teacher be. A child is 
stamped for life with the character of its earliest training. 
The difficulty of the position is the temptation to employ 
“Article 68 ” teachers—young women over 18 approved 
by the Government inspectors, but without any standard 
of training. Such teachers may be very good, but rarely 
are, and form a distinct blot on our elementary system, 
though probably the blot is not more harmful than the 
very general employment of untrained teachers in the 
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best secondary schools. The employment of uncer¬ 
tificated adults has rapidly increased in the last ten years, 
and more than counterbalances the good resulting from 
the decline in the pupil teacher system. Want of iunds 
has been the cause of this increase, and it is sinceiel} 
hoped that the extension of the rating system to all 
schools will remedy a very great evil. Fortunately, the 
employment of certificated teachers has also rapidly 
increased in the same decade, and the time will probably 
soon be reached when there will be no uncertificated 
teachers in the national elementary schools. The same 
hope can hardly yet extend to the higher secondary 
schools. “ It must be frankly admitted,” says Mr. A. C. 
Benson in his volume “ The Schoolmaster, “ that the 
intellectual standard maintained at the English public 
schools is low ; and what is more serious, I do not see any 
evidence that it is tending to become higher. I he 
reason is perhaps not far to seek. Those who control 
the curriculum and the teaching in these schools are, like 
Mr. Benson, “ somewhat sceptical about the training of 
teachers.” “The fact is,” he tells us, “that the boys 
'vho have been through a public school themselves have 
Practically been trained as teachers as far as training can 
be given. They have seen innumerable lessons given, and 
they can to a certain extent discriminate methods.’ It is 
this position that was at the root of bad teaching and bad 
Results in the elementary schools, and it is at the root of 
the alleged low intellectual standard of the public schools, 
though many of us may be inclined to think that that 
standard is higher than Mr. Benson’s interesting volume 
^ v °nld lead us to believe. The middle class endowed 
schools discovered the need for trained teaching at their 
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reformation after 1869, and it is a growing practice in 
such schools to employ highly-trained teachers. 

Moreover, recent Legislation has aimed at procuring a 
higher standard both in teachers and in teaching in all 
secondary schools. The Board of Education Act, 1899, 
provided for the establishment by Order in Council of a 
Consultative Committee, consisting, as to not less than 
two-thirds, of persons qualified to represent the views of 
Universities and other bodies interested in education for 
the purpose of {a) framing, with the approval of the Board 
of Education, regulations for a register of teachers to be 
formed and kept in the manner provided by Order in 
Council; provided that the register so formed shall con¬ 
tain the names of the registered teachers, arranged in 
alphabetical order, with an entry in respect to each 
teacher showing the date of his registration, and giving a 
brief record of his qualifications and experience ; and for 
the purpose of [b) advising the Board of Education on 
any matter referred to the Committee by the Board. By 
an Order in Council of 7th August, 1900 (which came into 
operation on October 1st, 1900), a Consultative Committee 
of eighteen educationalists, including two women, was 
appointed, and this Committee at once framed the regula¬ 
tions for a register of teachers. By a further Order in 
Council of March 6th, 1902, as modified and altered by 
an Order of nth August, 1902, it was provided that for 
the purpose of forming and keeping such register of 
teachers, there should be established a registration 
authority, called the Teachers’ Registration Council, to 
consist (provisionally) of twelve members, six to be 
appointed by the President of the Board < 3 f Education, 
and one each by the Conference of Headmasters, the 
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Incorporated Association of Headmasters, the Associa¬ 
tion of Headmistresses, the College of Preceptors, 
the Teachers* Guild of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
the National Union of Teachers. The duty of this 
Council is to establish and keep a register of teachers in 
accordance 'frith th$ regulations, framed by the Consulta- 
tu e Committee and approved by the Board of Education 
] n schedule to the Order. These regulations provide, 
m Edition to the statutory alphabetical list of teachers, two 
columns or classes, known as Column A and Column B. 
'Olumn A contains the names of all persons for the time 
3eing recognised by the Board as certificated teachers 
Wilder the Code of Regulations for Elementary Day Schools. 
Column B contains the names of all persons who have 
satisfied certain conditions of registration; namely (1) 
he or she has obtained a degree granted by some 
University of the United Kingdom, or one of certain 
iplomas or certificates, or has attained some other 
a Pproved standard of general education; and (2) has 
undergone a course of training for secondary teaching, and 
c an show other evidence of a knowledge of the theory 
and practice of secondary teaching, or has been engaged 
01 the three years preceding the application as a teacher 
at a lL r ^cognised ” secondary School. Special provision 
m ade for the registration of existing secondary teachers 
between now and March 6th, 1906. The Board of 
ducation now makes it a rule to insert in new schemes 
or endowed secondary schools, a provision obliging the 
headmaster or headmistress to be registered in Column 
Alter March, 1906, a teacher cannot be registered 
unless he or she possesses, in addition to a University 
course (or its equivalent), a knowledge of the theory and 
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practice of teaching, evidenced by certificates obtained 
in the course of a year of training, and also a year of 
practical teaching. 

Registration in the teachers’ register is effected by the 
Teachers’ Registration Council, and all communications 
on the subject should be addressed to the Registrar, 
Teachers’ Registration Council, 49 and 50, Parliament 
Street, London. A Memorandum of the Board of 
Education of January, 1903, pointed out that service at 
a recogmscd school for various periods is among the con¬ 
ditions prescribed for the registration of teachers in 
Column B of the Register. The Board intimated that it 
would recognise such schools as are efficient for the 
purposes in respect of which recognition is required, and 
that such schools would be recognised for periods of not 
more than three years as occasions for recognition arose, 
whether through the application of a teacher for regis¬ 
tration or otherwise. The Board will, either formally or 
informally, test the efficiency of the school. It will 
clearly be an advantage to a secondary school to claim 
recognition, and this fact will probably induce many 
assistant masters in the interests of their schools to 
apply for registration. 

Ihe Act of 1899, however, offers to secondary schools 
other opportunities of attaining efficiency. Section three 
provides that the Board of Education may, by their 
officers, or, after taking the advice of the Consultative 
Committee, by any University or other organisation, 
inspect any school supplying secondary education and 
desiring to be so inspected, for the purpose of ascertaining 
the character of the teaching in the school and the nature of 
the provisions made for the teaching and health of the 
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scholars, and may so inspect the school on such terms as 
ma y be fixed by the Board of Education with the consent 
of the Treasury. The Council of any county or county 
borough may, and frequently does, out of any money 
applicable to technical education, pay or contribute to 
the expenses of inspecting any secondary school within 
their county or borough. The Board of Education have 
issued rules regulating the system of inspection. Two 
Months’ notice must be given to the Board. 1 he in¬ 
spection will cover the administration of the school, the 
condition of the school buildings (including boarding 
bouses) and the education given throughout the school. 
^ be minimum charge (for a school with not more than 
fl % scholars) is £3, and it rises at the rate of 2s. for every 
scholar over fifty scholars. Where there are over 400 
scholars the charge will be is. for each scholar over 400, 
and where a school has a School of Science Department 
(now known as a Secondary Day School, Division A), 
scholars in that department are charged at the rate 
°f is. a head, with a minimum for the school of £5* 

"l he Board of Education anticipates great results 
l01u this system of inspection, and, as we shall see, 
such results may well arise from the new secondary 
s )steni created by the Acts of 1902 and 1903. Whether 
! 16 great secondary schools will adopt the system of 
inspection may be doubted, but all other secondary 
schools will, during the next few years, be compelled by 
} ic pressure of competition to come within it. 1 hat the 
hoarding houses of the great public schools require 
ln spection is generally admitted, but there seems to be 
W^ eman d for such inspection cither by parents, govern- 
n S bodies, or house masters, nor indeed for the general 
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inspection of such schools. In these circumstances, 
they, unlike the Universities, will stand outside from the 
national system. 

Ihe question of the training of elementary teachers 
has led to this necessary digression on the general 
problem of training and inspection. Before passing on 
to current legislation it is, however, desirable to refer to 
some other aspects of the great primary system. We 
must notice first the remarkable fact of the rapid increase 
in the number of women teachers. Three-quarters of 
the total number of teachers are now women and girls, 
and more than three-fifths of the certificated teachers are 
women. The fact is not one that need be regretted if the 
“ Article 68” woman teacher could be eliminated from 
the system. Certificated women teachers have a peculiar 
gift of teaching often not shared by men, and this 
especially appears in the teaching of very young children* 

Some reference must be made as to training colleges* 
There are thirty-two Church of England colleges with 
2,916 students, two undenominational with 269 students, 
six British with 590 students, two Wesleyan with 236 
students, and three Roman Catholic with 274 students. 
These are all resident colleges, but they can be attended 
by day students who, in the case of the denominational 
colleges, are protected by the conscience clause. There 
are only 182 such students. In addition to the residential 
colleges there are 19 day training colleges which are unde¬ 
nominational, and in 1902 were training 1,607 teachers. 
The Government make an annual grant of £50 for men and 
£0$ f° r women in the residential colleges, and ^35 and 
for men and women respectively in the day colleges. 
These colleges do not supply a sufficiency of teachers, 
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cl JHl the Nonconformists have expressed a great sense 
0 grievance at their inability to attend at the Church 
C0 cges without conforming. On the other hand, it is 
fe P le< ^ that the Church of England founded these 
numerous training colleges with the distinct under- 
standing that the sectarian character of the college was 
,° ^ Maintained, and that the various Nonconformist 

°.. les cou ^d in like manner have multiplied their own 
co eges. Into the merits of the dispute it is not the 
Purpose of this book to enter. The fact remains that the 
Mm .er of the existing colleges is insufficient. The 
ed UCa * ion I 9 02 » k as > therefore, given the local 
e ucation authorities power to establish, or aid, existing 
will en ° m ^ nat i° na l colleges. It is to be hoped that this 
1 r <-duce or, perhaps, extinguish the grievance brought 
01 Ward by the Nonconformists. 

* * s necessary to turn to the financial position both 
^ e ncrally and with respect to particular classes of schools. 
Th^ throw open the way to the Act of 1902, 

e supply grants for the salaries and expenses of 
le °ard of Education, and of the various establish- 
a j^ nts Con nected therewith, including sundry grants in 
JT ' ^° r ^ ear enc iing March 31st, 1904, were in all 
^ i t >^49,8o \ The identical supply grants for the year 
The^ March, 1901, amounted to £g, 585,099. 

to ^ rea * increase in tliree years is mainly due 
^ the new impetus of the Act of 1902. The advance 
n the position since 1870 is very great, but not 
th e 1 er> - n ° r even P er *bups so great, as the exigencies of 
P QSl tion demanded and demands* Mr. Hughes gives 
jo S .° nie interesting information about rating and other 
Ca sources of income “ The rate is at or above a 
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shilling in the pound in 20 per cent, of the English 
boroughs, 17 per cent, of the English parishes, in 8'7 
per cent, of the Welsh boroughs, and in 23-4 per cent, of 
the \\ elsh parishes. The system is capricious and often 
harsh. It has all the vices that any system of rating 
might reasonably be expected to possess. The amount 
per child thus raised by local rates of course varies 
according to the locality, but the average amounts are as 
follows :—For English counties, 19s. 4d. per child ; for 
Welsh counties, 19s. 8d. per child; for English county 
boroughs, 31s. 3d. per child ; for Welsh county boroughs, 
20s. 4d. per child.” Mr. Forster’s forecast was thus 
singularly beside the mark. What rates did for the 
Board schools, fees and voluntary subscriptions weresup- 
posed to do for the Voluntary schools. In 1900 fees, books, 
&c., produced (per scholar) is. 4d. for Church schools, 
4s. iod. for Wesleyan schools, ;d. for Roman Catholic 
schools, 2s. iid. for British and other Voluntary schools. 
In the Church schools voluntary subscriptions produced 
(per scholar) 6s. 7d., Wesleyan 3s. 2d., Roman Catholic 
6s. 2d., British and other Voluntary schools 7s. id. Thus 
the total income to set against rates were in these four 
cases per scholar 7s. nd., 8s., 6s. gd., 10s. The Volun¬ 
tary schools were, in fact, ten to twelve shillings per 
scholar poorer than the Board schools, and special grants 
from the Treasury became necessary. Even with these 
grants on the average there was ns. 3d. more spent on 
each scholar in a Board school than in a Voluntary school- 
Ten shillings of this went in better teaching. The one 
school could afford certificated teachers; the others had 
tojbc satisfied with “Article 68 ” teachers. The Voluntary 
schools, thus handicapped, maintained, it is generally 
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admitted, a better standard of efficiency than would at 
first sight seem possible. Every effort was made to keep 
these schools going. There was a double inducement in 
the “single school 1 ' districts. In these rural districts 
experience proved that the introduction of a School Board 
not only abolished the denominational teaching, which is, 
of course, dear to denominationalists, at any rate in rural 
districts, but it did so without securing more efficiency. 
In these districts the rate produced so little money that 
fhe new schools were as starved as the old, and the Act 
°f 1897, which aimed at helping these rural Board schools, 
was as ineffective as the Voluntary School Act of the same 
y ear . In fact, by the year 1902 the position showed that 
the compromise of 1870, as far as small rural schools 
went, had entirely failed to secure efficiency. There 
were, in the year 1902, 7,470 parishes, each possessing 
only one elementary school. Of these, 5 > 59 2 were 
National or Church of England Voluntary schools ; 418 
Were undenominational Voluntary schools; 02 were 
Irtish Voluntary schools; 37 were Wesleyan, and 35 
Roman Catholic Voluntary schools; and 1,326 were 
I^oard schools. On the whole the Board schools appear 

have been less efficient than the Voluntary schools, for 
while they were equally starved, they roused less local 
e nterprise and enthusiasm. 

Legislation was evidently needed, and, as it happened, 
the Act of 1899 (which had amalgamated the Science and 
Art Department and the Education Department, had 
endowed the new Board of Education with the educa¬ 
tional powers of the Charity Commissioners, arid had 
provided some of the machinery of secondary education), 
combined with the crisis created by the Cockcrton Cjise 
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(which, as we have seen, had limited the powers of the 
great School Boards), and combined with the secondary 
powers obtained under various Acts by Borough and 
County Councils, supplied an occasion for general legisla¬ 
tion. The time had come for creating the machinery of 
a great educational system, dealing both with primary 
and secondary schools—a system that would draw unto 
itself and reinvigorate rural education, one that would 
give equal educational opportunities of the widest kind to 
youth of both sexes throughout England and Wales. 

That, at any rate, is the aspect in which the Act of 
1902 presents itself to educationalists. To the Churches 
other considerations presented themselves, with which it 
is impossible to deal here, though we may be permitted 
to hope that the Act at work will not operate so 
injuriously to the Nonconformist interests as has been 
prophesied, and that where any injury does occur in 
practice, the Legislature will lose no time in remedying 
the evil. It is essential to the future of the country that 
sectarian bitterness be allayed, and all practical grievances 
removed ; the children have everything to gain by the re¬ 
conciliation of the Churches. The logical development of 
the various steps that we have traced was to replace the 
School Boards by the County Councils (and County 
Borough Councils), and thus make the local administrative 
authority an intermediary in the case of all (and not only 
secondary and certain forms of primary) grades of educa¬ 
tion between the schools and the Board of Education- 
There was the possibility, of course, of reversing the 
process by taking from the local administrative authority 
all its educiitional powers, and of handing these powers 
over to the School Boards. There were (apart altogether 
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from the political bitternesses, with which, of course, this 
book has nothing to do) two objections to this course. 
Many parochial School Boards in rural districts were 
ex tremely inefficient, and the local administrative authority 
Mone had power and influence enough to turn inefficiency 
into efficiency. Doubtless School Boards for whole counties 
could have been formed, but such Boards, unlike the 
great School Boards of the towns, would have started 
without even the educational experience of the County or 
borough Councils. It was, therefore, a reasonable pro¬ 
posal in rural districts to extend the powers of the exist- 
ln g county educational authority by giving it control 
o\ er the inefficient rural schools, whether Board or 

Voluntary. 

This reasoning did not apply to the great town School 
Boards. They had unrivalled experience of elementary 
an d higher grade education, and had done work that 
|? as a definite place in the history of English education. 
They an d their local managers know, as none others 
c °nld know, the elementary educational needs of great 
congested areas. Not unnaturally these Boards would 
10 Ve welcomed the addition of statutory powers in relation 
secondary education, and the new work would have 
een performed with the same zeal as the old. On the 
°*ber hand, these School Boards had set before them 
a secondary educational ideal which most educationalists 
condemned, while the true functions of secondary educa- 
* ion were worthily realised by the County and 

°rough Councils—especially by the secondary educa- 
*° n al authority that had been created for London by the 
"°ndon County Council. Statutory limitations had 
nc cessarily limited the outlook of the School Boards as to 
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secondary education, while on the other hand the only know¬ 
ledge that the County and Borough Councils had of primary 
education was of the primary education given in the sub¬ 
sidised secondary schools. It was, therefore, a difficult 
question to decide whether the School Boards should 
absorb the powers of the local administrative authority, 
or whether the reverse process should take place. 

The balance was at last cast in favour of the 
local administrative authority, from the fact that it was 
almost necessary in rural districts for the local adminis¬ 
trative authority to be the educational authority; from 
the further fact that it is, in theory at any rate, very 
desirable to make national education a thing indissolubly 
built into the structure of national life, and that this is 
more likely to be attained by making education a 
function of the immemorial system of Local Government 
that had been revived by the Acts of 1888 and 1894, than 
by entrusting the work to elected bodies standing outside 
the Local Government system. Such bodies —ad hoc 
bodies as they are barbarously called — are compelled by 
their nature to regard education and the cost of education 
apart from the general facts, and the general administra¬ 
tion, and the general cost, of Local Government. That, it 
was argued, with considerable show of reason, was good 
neither for education nor Local Government. It was, 
therefore, decided to bring the education of the great 
towns under the local administrative authority, and this 
had the not unimportant advantage of creating a 
symmetrical system for the whole of England and 
Wales. That the Board schools should have felt injured 
was inevitable, for their labours and the results of their 
labours had been great; had the decision gone the other 
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Wa y ^ le County and Borough Councils would also have 
een bitterly aggrieved; for they, too, had done a 
§ re 3 -t, though a less noticeable work. The disappoint- 
^ent of the Board schools will certainly be justified if 
e ementary education in the large towns becomes less 
e hcient, and perhaps this fact will prove a great 
shmulus to the new elementary educational authorities. 
Ihe Bill roused bitter opposition from another 
lection. It was alleged that it gave undue, and indeed 
^proper, help to the elementary denominational or 
°luntary schools. Two chief complaints were levelled 
gainst the Bill. The first was that it gave the 
°luntary schools Rate aid without placing that aid under 
e complete control of popularly-elected bodies ; the 
second inveighed against the fact that, despite the Rate 
dl » denominational considerations would decide all 
a PP°intments to head-teacherships in the Voluntary 
ools. These facts were and are a grievance. The 
cnoniinational reply was based upon history. It was 
^ irn ^ e d that were an educational system being started 
initio these grievances would not exist, but it wa9 
a e Scd, with truth, that the Government could not start a 
system. The cost, and the disruptive tendencies 
JiVolved, rendered it impossible. The existing Voluntary 
" °°1 system was necessary, in the circumstances, to 

na tional scheme. The owners and managers of 
ese schools claimed assistance out of local rates, on the 
^ °und that they were doing work which, if the 
Untary schools did not exist, would have to be done 
^ new Government schools. Moreover, they refused to 
^ denominational character of*the schools, as this 

" iivl ar nount to confiscation. Thus, on the one hand, 
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it was alleged that a fundamental constitutional principle 
would be vitally infringed by the giving of Rate aid with¬ 
out complete public control of the rate fund, while on 
the other hand it was alleged that the giving of such 
control would be an invasion of the constitutional rights 


of private property. 

Moreover, the allegations that the unconstitutional 
handing over of a rate fund to a quasi-public body 
would involve the further injustice of excluding persons 
of particular denominations from the headship of particular 
schools and from participation in the benefits of particular 
training colleges, and would (despite the conscience 
clause) bring children of one denomination into the 
contagious atmosphere of another, were answered by the 
allegation that the denominationalists had, for more 
than thirty years, suffered from the fact that in the 


Board schools children were continually subjected to 
undenominationalising tendencies, which drew them 
away from the faith of their fathers; that the hardship 
as to the head-teacherships and the training colleges 
could not be imputed as a fault or objection to the 
denominations, for had it not been for the self-sacrifice 
of the denominations these schools and colleges, with 
their great record of noble work, would not have existed. 
In fact, the denominations asserted that they ought not 
to be punished for having done the work that the 
Government had neglected to do. To which it was 
replied: “This may be all true, but it does not affect 
our position; we shall be wronged as ratepayers, while 
our consciences at every turn will suffer wrong by the 
application of Rate aid to religious teaching.” In answer 
to this it was asserted that in fact the Rate aid and State 
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aid would be applied only to secular education. Volun¬ 
tary subscriptions and endowments would be applied in 
tbe future, as in the past, to the support of the religious 
teaching ; moreover, these subscriptions and endowments 
were also to maintain the school buildings. In return 
for that and for the use of the buildings the denominations 
claimed the right to teach their creeds (subject to the 
conscience clause) in the schools. To which it was 
again replied that the conscience clause is no protection 
against a denominational atmosphere, and this was met 
hy the retort that that presumably was the reason why 
children in the Board schools were not protected by a 
conscience clause from that undenominational atmos¬ 
phere which, it was alleged, tended to undermine true 
religion. 

00 the long, tedious, and bitter controversy pursues 
Us way. It recalls to the lawyer those “mutual 
altercations between the plaintiff and defendant,” 
which of old time constituted pleadings. The declara¬ 
tion, the defence or denial, the licentia toquendi with a 
view to peace, the view of the thing in question, the 
Prayer oyer, the prayer in aid, the voucher, pleas dilatory, 
°r p'.eas to the heart of the action by confession, or by 
denial on the general issue, or on a special plea, the 
Plaintiff's replication, traversing or confessing and 
avoiding the plea, the defendant’s rejoinder, the 
plaintiff’s sur-rejoinder, the defendant’s rebutter, the 
Plaintiff’s sur-rebutter, they are all here and more also. 
The decision of history between the parties may well 
he awaited with curiosity. The conflict seems to be the 
clash of sound constitutional principles one with 
Mother, and to the non-partisan both sides seem to be 
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right from their own particular and legitimate point of 
view. The party that from the lawyer’s point of view 
is wrong is the tertium quid, w T hich, under the name of 
passive resistance, refuses to accept the decision (always 
open to revision) of Parliament on the question. The 
passive resister’s reply to the lawyer’s condemnation is 
not without weight: “ If we accept without protest a law 
that we believe to be unconstitutional, we not only 
violate our conscience, but all chance of revision is 
gone. In passive resistance we find a weapon that has 
historical sanction in controversies of this type.” That 
may be so, but it must be remembered that the use of 
the same weapon in support of denominational teaching 
might be justified later by the same argument in the 
event of Parliament withdrawing the protection given to 
denominational teaching by the Act of 1902. The 
refusal to pay education rates on conscientious grounds, 
first by one party and then by the other, would 
certainly be very bad for education at large. All men 
have by nature a conscientious objection to paying rates, 
but the good of the country at large demands that in 
this matter conscience should be kept in check. 

It has been thought desirable to state, with the same 
brevity and detachment as has been applied to earlier 
controversies, the case for and against the legislation of 
1902, in so far as the religious question is concerned. 
Doubtless each reader has his own opinions on the 
controversy. It is hoped that all the more salient 
opinions have been reflected here, though no analysis can 
suggest those dim inherited recollections of ancient 
wrongs and rights that lie behind, and perhaps un¬ 
consciously inspire, much that is undesirable in this 
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controversy. Before dealing with the question, we 
Went somewhat fully into the character of the changes 
ln the organisation of national education that the 
Principles of the Act of 1902 would involve. Before 
passing on to a detailed account of the Act, it may 
finally be remarked that the practical or approximate 
solutions of all these various questions must be found 
J n the schools themselves. However good or however 
indifferent the Legislation of 1902 may be, matters 
comparatively little compared with the honesty, the 
learning, the administrative capacity, and the enthusiasm 
With which the machinery is worked. If and where 
these qualities are brought, by teachers, parents, and 
educational authorities, to bear on the educational problem 
the fears of both parties as to the future will be, 
must be happily disappointed. “A plague on both your 
houses ! ” many an educationalist is tempted to exclaim 
to-day, but he is restrained by the intense sincerity 
nnd earnestness with which both parties are inspired. 
To bring that sincerity and earnestness to bear on 
practical education is the hope of the educationalist. 

The Education Act, 1902, offers a solution for all 
these many controversies, and for the many ills 
from which national education is still suffering. The 
measure of its success can only be known after some 
years of practical working of the new machinery. We 
'tre now in a position from our knowledge of the various 
movements that led up to the Act to pass from the 
Principles of the Act to its machinery. The Act (2 Edw. 
7» c. 42) is divided into four parts. The first deals with 
fhe local education authorities, the-second with higher 
Plication, the third with elementary education, and the 
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fouith with the establishment of education committees, 
and financial and other questions of a miscellaneous 
character. The first schedule to the Act provides for 
the regulation of the proceedings of education committees 
and bodies of managers; the second deals with the 
transfer of property and officers to the neiv education 
authorities and the adjustment of property and liabilities ; 
the third provides the necessary modification of preceding 
educational Legislation ; while the fourth schedule repeals 
a large number of previous Statutes or sections of 
Statutes, the place of which has been taken by the 
provisions of the new Act. In pursuance of the first 
three sections of the Statute, every County Council and 
County Borough Council, and the Borough Council of 
every non-county borough, with a population over 10,000, 
and the District Council of every urban district with a 
population over 2o,oco, became the local education 
authority for elementary education ; the local education 
authority for higher education is the County Council or 
the County Borough Council, but in the case of all non¬ 
county boroughs and urban districts, the Borough or 
District Council may supplement the work of the County 
Council by supplying or aiding the supply, within their 
financial limits, of higher education. The control of 
the County Council over the elementary education in 
the county is, as we have seen, excluded by other 
authoiities in certain boroughs and urban districts. 
But we must notice that in the non-county boroughs 
with a population under 10,000, and in urban districts 
with a population under 20,000,.the County Council, in 
addition to its authority over higher education, controls 
elementary education. I his system is not symmetrical, 
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but seems necessary in order to meet the unsymmetrical 
grouping of population. 

It is useful to note certain facts concerning the various 
classes of educational authorities. In England and Wales 
(apart from London) there are 61 counties 'and 69 
county boroughs; there are 138 boroughs with a popula¬ 
tion that exceeds 10,000, and there are 63 urban districts 
with a population exceeding 20,000. The population 
is determined by the census of 1901. County Councils 
are creatures of the Local Government Act, ib88; 
county boroughs (which must contain at least 50,000 
inhabitants) of the same Act, and of the Municipal 
Corporations Act, 1882. Both County Councils and 
the Councils of county boroughs include co-opted aider- 
men, and are thus not altogether directly representative 
of the statutory electorates. This fact, however, has not 
as yet drawn forth any complaints from those who 
advocate direct representation as the only proper principle 
to apply to a body entrusted with the duty of applying 
rates to educational purposes. Non-county boroughs 
are the creatures of the same two Acts, while Urban 
District Councils were created by the Local Govern¬ 
ment Act, 1894. The Act of 1902 having created these 
331 education authorities, goes on to deal with higher 
education. It provides that “ the local education authority 
shall consider the educational needs of their area and 
take such steps as seem to them desirable, after con¬ 
sultation with the Board of Education, to supply or aid 
the supply of education other than elementary, and to 
promote the general co-ordination of all forms of educa¬ 
tion, and for that purpose shall apply all or so much as 
they deem necessary of the residue under section one of 
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the Local Taxation (Customs and Excise) Act, 1890, and 
shall carry forward for the like purpose any balance 
thereof which may remain unexpended.” Thus the 
Act of 1902 brought the new secondary system, with 
which we have dealt at length above, into definite and 
permanent relationship with the revised national scheme 
of elementary education. Section two of the Act of 
1902 was in effect the keystone which finally drew to¬ 
gether all the forces of the arch that was intended to 
bridge the stream of ignorance. For this section went 
beyond the assimilation of the existing secondary with 
the existing primary system. It gave the local education 
authorities new rating powers for purely secondary and 
other higher educational purposes. County Borough 
Councils were enabled to make any necessary rate for 
higher education, but the County Councils were (apart 
from the consent of the Local Government Board to a 
higher rate) limited to a rate for this purpose of twopence 
in the pound, or possibly threepence in cases where the 
County Council takes up the powers relinquished by a 
non-county borough or an urban district uuder Section 20, 
with respect to the supply of education other than 
elementary. The Councils of these districts can, for the 
purpose, make a rate of one penny in the pound, and 
can relinquish this right, it would seem, in favour of the 
County Council. 

The Act gives some slight suggestion as to, or possibly 
£U £g es ts a limitation on, the wide meaning of higher 
education. It is provided that the local education 
authority, in exercising its power under Part II. of the 
Act, must have regard^to any existing supply of efficient 
schools or colleges, and to any steps already taken for the 
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purposes of higher education under the Technical 
Instruction Acts of 1889 and 1891 repealed by this Act. 
Sections 22 and 23 suggests a further aspect of higher 
education. It includes in “the power to supply, or aid the 
supply, of education other than elementary. • • A 

power to train teachers, and to supply or aid the supply 
of any education except where that education is given at 
a public elementary school/’ and power to make provision 
for the supply of higher education outside the area of the 
Council “in cases where they consider it expedient to do 
so in the interests of their area, and shall include power to 
provide or assist in providing scholarships for, and to 
pay or assist in paying the fees of students ordinarily 
resident in the area of the Council at schools or colleges 
or hostels within or without that area.” 

It will be observed that these provisions deal in a 
skilful way with various difficulties which have been 
already considered above. A considerable grievance had 
been founded on the fact that the training colleges were 
in the main denominational, and refused residence to 
students who would not conform. The Church of 
England felt it impossible to yield on this point, as the 
object of her training colleges was to produce conforming 
Church teachers, and though, of course, grants to such 
colleges could have been made conditional on the with¬ 
drawal of a conformity condition, yet it was felt that to 
do so, in the face of the intense opposition, would have 
destroyed one of the efficient sources of teaching supply, 
and would have done an injustice to vested interests that 
had been earned by great services to the State. All 
other denominational training colleges are, of coursp, in 
fbe same position, but they are greatly outnumbered 
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by the colleges of the Established Church. An effort 
was, therefore, made by the Act of 1902 to remedy the 
Nonconformist grievance by giving the local authority 
power to supply undenominational training colleges. 
The authority has also, under Section 23 of the Act, 
powei to aid colleges already provided, whether denomina¬ 
tional or not, and to pay scholars’ fees in such 
colleges. In places of higher education, including 
training colleges, receiving a grant from or maintained 
by a local education authority, the religious aspect of 
the teaching is made the subject of special provisions, 
and a carefully drafted conscience clause protects all 
classes of pupils. In order, moreover, to make the 
power to give higher education applicable to all classes 
(even the poorest) of students, Section 23 provides the 
local education authority with power to supply vehicles, 
or the payment of reasonable travelling expenses, for 
teachers or children attending school or college when¬ 
ever the Council considers such provision or payment 
required by the circumstances of their area or of any 
part of that area. It must be noted that this power 
of supplying means of transit applies to elementary as 
well as to higher schools, and is designed to meet the 
case of schools that supply the needs of large or scattered 
areas, and of children who are too far from a school to 
come within the compulsory clauses of the Act of 1876, 
or the bye-laws under the Education Acts. The fact 
that the Act enables the local education authority “after 
consultation with the Board of Education, to supply 
or aid the supply of education other than elementary, 
and to promote the general co-ordination of all forms of 
education, makes it appear certain that the local authority 
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could pay for the education of suitable pupils at any 
English University. If this is so, it is a revival of 
an old practice, for during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries it was not an uncommon practice for a local 
body to pay out of the rates for the whole or part of 
the University course of certain promising pupils. The 
famous Dr. Richard Busby was helped by the West¬ 
minster Vestry in this way. 

These provisions as to higher education solve also 
another problem—that which became ripe w T ith the 
decision in R, v. Cockerton. The Act definitely states 
(section 22) that the expression “elementary school” 
shall not include any school carried on as an evening 
school under the regulations of the Board of Education, 
and that the power to provide instruction under the 
Elementary Education Acts, 1870 to 1900, shall, save in 
certain special cases, be limited to the provision in a 
public elementary school of instruction given under the 
regulations of the Board of Education to scholars 
who, at the close of the school year, will be not more 
than sixteen years of age. Thus the Act retains the higher 
elementary school, but insists on its retaining the 
elementary form. The local education authority will 
n °t be able to continue, as a part of elementary educa¬ 
tion, the science and art schools and classes, to which 
the decision in R . v. Cockerton applies, nor will it be 
a ble to continue, as a part of elementary education, the 
n ight schools, advanced or otherwise. All advanced 
Work must be dealt with as secondary or higher work. 
The night schools, the science and art schools and 
classes, the very advanced elementary schools, will, dis¬ 
appear, as they ought to disappear, from the realm 
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primary education, and they will reappear, as they ought 
to reappear, as part of the realm of secondary or 
technical education, stamped with the definite stamp of 
advanced education, and co-ordinated with the existing 
secondary schools. Dilletantism will thus cease to be 
associated with primary education, and the present 
harmful competition between the endowed secondary 
schools and the rate-aided secondary schools will give place 
to healthy and equal competition. At least, this is what 
ought to happen, and this is what can happen under the 
provisions of the Act of 1902. Whether it will happen 
depends upon the capacity of the new educational 
authorities to equal the surprising and admirable energy 
of the great School Boards which they succeed. 

This transformation takes place by virtue of section 5 
of the Act of 1902. This section provides that the local 
education authority shall throughout their area have the 
powers and duties of a School Board and School Attend¬ 
ance Committees, under the Elementary Education Acts, 
1870 to 1900, and any other Acts, including local Acts, 
and shall also be responsible for and have the control of 
all secular instruction in public elementary schools not 
provided by them, and that School Boards and School 
Attendance Committees shall be abolished. We see that 
this provision still keeps up the old division of schools. 
We have our old friends with new faces. The Board 
schools become “provided” schools; the voluntary 
schools become the “ non-provided ” schools. All schools 
become in effect, as far as secular education goes, County 
or Borough Schools, and will be known by these names- 
The Act goes on to declare that the provided schools 
are of two classes—those provided by a County Council, 
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and those provided by a Borough or Urban District 
Council. The former are in each case to have a body of 
managers, consisting of a number of managers, not ex¬ 
ceeding four, appointed by the County Council, together 
with a number, not exceeding two, appointed by the 
minor local authority, namely, the Council of any borough 
or urban district, or the Parish Council, or (where there is 
no Parish Council) by the parish meeting of any parish 
which appears, in the judgment of the County Council, to 
be served by that school. In the case of schools provided 
by a Borough or Urban District Council, such Council 
may, if they think fit, appoint for any school provided 
by them, a body of managers, consisting of such number 
of managers as they may determine. I hese provisions 
3-S to the management of provided schools were not 
extended in their integrity to the non-provided schools. 
The trustees or owners of these Voluntary schools 
declined under any circumstances to place the entire 
control of a school that had not been provided out of 
the rates in the sole hands of popularly elected repre¬ 
sentatives of the ratepayers. No one appears to have 
suggested the creation of a managing body representing 
the ratepayers, but bound by contract with the old 
trustees or managers to maintain in perpetuity the 
religious or denominational characteristic of the school. 
It could have been provided in the contract that in the 
event of Parliament attempting to destroy the denomina- 
tional character of the school at any future period, the 
status quo ante helium should be restored. However, such 
a compromise was unhappily impossible. Neither the 
denominations nor the undenominr tionalists would trust 
managers appointed with this contractual limitation on 
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their powers. The provisions as to management actually 
adopted in the Act of 1902 are as follows:—The non- 
provided school will in future have, in place of the former 
managers, a body of managers consisting of a number of 
foundation managers not exceeding four, appointed under 
the provisions of the trust deed of the school, save that 
where provisions in the deed as to the appointment of 
managers are insufficient, inapplicable, or inconsistent 
with the provisions of the Act, or there is no such trust 
deed available, the case is met by a special Order of the 
Board of Education on the application of the local 
authority, or any other person interested in the manage¬ 
ment of the school, and such Order becomes part of or is 
treated as part of a trust deed. To these managers under 
the trust deed are added a number of managers, not 
exceeding two, appointed where the local education 
authority are the Council of a county, as to one by that 
Council, and as to the other by the minor local authority. 
Where the local education authority are the Council of a 
borough or urban district, both the public representatives 
are appointed by that authority. 

Thus, for the first time, representatives of the rate¬ 
payer will sit upon the board of management of every 
assisted school in the country. The fact that these 
representatives form a minority of the managing body is, 
perhaps, in practice a less grievance than it appears on 
paper. Themanagers forma public body that will and must 
prove entirely susceptible to the pressure of public opinion. 
Moreover, in the majority of parishes the actual managers 
would be the same in any event, whether they be repre¬ 
sentatives of a popularly elected body, or whether they 
be appointed under a trust deed. This Committee of s 
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(or such larger number, containing the same proportion of 
classes of representatives, as the authority think requisite) 
will be men and women who know each other and the 
needs of the parish, and it will be practically impossible 
mr the four representatives of the trust to over-ride 
rough-shod the two representatives of the ratepayers. 
Political and religious difficulties disappear in a wonder¬ 
ful way when a small committee sit down in earnest to 
consider the good of the school. It must be remembered 
that a woman is not disqualified by sex or marriage 
for being on a body of managers, and experience 
during the last thirty years has shown, not only that 
women are extremely valuable members of educa¬ 
tional administrative bodies, but that their presence 
often tends to the smooth despatch of business on small 

committees. 

Put the powers for evil of these managing bodies are 
as limited as their power for good—namely, continual 
personal interest in the school—is unlimited. The 
efficiency of the school may be increased, but it cannot 
be diminished by the managers. It is the duty of the 
local education authority to maintain and keep efficient 
ull necessary public elementary schools within their area, 
an d to control the expenditure required for that purpose, 
exce Pt where in the case of non-provided schools the 
managers provide, and make reasonable alterations, 
improvements, and repairs (subject to the payment of the 
ocal authority for fair wear and tear in the course 

P u blic elementary school user) of, the school houses. 

ms we see that the managers of the non-provided 
S ? °°l s have still a sufficiently heavy burden to f>ear, 
Sln ce the demands of the local education authority in 
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respect of the structure of school buildings is not likely 
to grow less with the passage of time. 

But in respect to secular education these schools, like the 
undenominational schools, are absolutely under the control 
of the local education authority. The managers of a 
non-provided school must carry out any directions of the 
authority as to secular education, including any directions 
with respect to the number and educational qualifications 
of the teachers to be employed for such instruction, and as 
to the dismissal of any teacher on educational grounds, 
and if the managers fail to carry out such direction the 
authority may themselves carry out the direction as if 
they were the managers. The authority may, more¬ 
over, inspect the school. These provisions secure such 
standard of secular teaching as may be imposed by the 
Board of Education and the local education authority* 
On the other hand, the denominational character of the 
school is preserved by the provision that no direction 
given by the authority shall interfere with reasonable 
facilities for religious instruction during school hours, 
and by the further provision which declares that the 
consent of the authority to the appointment of teachers by 
the managers shall not be withheld except on educational 
grounds, and enables the managers to dismiss a teacher on 
grounds connected with the giving of religious instruction 
in the school. The question of the character of a teacher 
would, of course, be both an educational and a religious 
ground for dismissal or non-appointment. The assistant 
teachers in non-provided schools may be appointed 
without reference to religious creed and denomination, 
and in any case where there are more candidates for the 
post of pupil teacher than there are places to be filled, the 
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appointment is made by the authority, who must deter¬ 
mine the respective qualifications of the candidates 
y examination or otherwise. The religious instruc¬ 
tion given in a non-provided school must be in 
accordance with the provisions (if any) of the trust 
eed relating to such instruction, and is under the 
control of the managers, save that where the deed 
provides an appeal to a superior denominational 
aut ority for the purpose of deciding whether the 
1 ^ ous teaching in the school is that intended by 
e deed, the Act preserves such appeal from the 
Managers. 

lac k °f pence that vexeth public men ” is still 
1 e y to be felt by the managers of voluntary or non- 
pro\ided schools. The expenses of structural mainten- 
a nce, combined with the cost of religious teaching, which 
f r Course does not fall on the rates, will still have to come 
ti ° m °^d sources. These are donations and subscrip- 
teTr enc ^ owments which are ear-marked for religious 
local ° r ^° r sc ^ 00 ^ budding—in all other cases the 
e j a education authority impounds the endowment for 
^euientary education under section 13 of the Act of 1902 

resid^ mentS ^ r ° m ^ aut ^ or ^y 1 n respect of the teacher’s 
ao* ri e ? Ce w ^ en ^ forms part of the school premises, an 
local" prop ]^* on °f school fees in those cases where the 
be efi 6 ^ Catl ° n aut bority, under section 14, allows fees to 
of the l g( ] d,anCiaDy profits that ma yaccrue from the letting 
ar e not^ 10 °^ prem * ses * n ^be hours when such premises 
used V° USe aS a pubbc elementar y school, or are not 
° ther educationaI purposes (such use being 

a uthorit <° t l Uee ^ a - vs a wee ^) by the local educational 
1 y- The Council of a non-county borough or 
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urban district, when not a local education authority, in 
regard to higher education, will, however, be liable to 
pay rent for the use of the school for purposes of higher 
education. 

Some smaller but important matters may be noticed. 
The furniture and apparatus, perhaps including 
books, in use in the school and belonging to the 
trustees at the time that the Act came into force 
are at the disposal of the local education authority 
for school purposes, but the same authority has 
in future to provide all new or additional furniture and 
apparatus required for school purposes. This furniture 
may be used by the managers out of school hours, but they 
must makegood any damage arising by reason of that use 
other than damage arising from fair wear and tear. The 
managers, that is to say, are not liable for damage caused 
by temporal decay or by waste arising in connection with 
ordinary and normal user. They are responsible 
only for extraordinary damage. They are, however, 
responsible for all damage done to any schoolroom 
used by them or their licensees out of school hours, 
while the local education authority must make good any 
damage done to any schoolroom arising in the course of 
the ordinary user of that room for the purposes of a 
public elementary school — damages, that is, due to 
fair wear and tear—and any extraordinary damage done 
to the room when used by the authority for other educa¬ 
tional purposes. To what extent this provision, shielding 
the managers of non-provided schools from the expense 
of making good damage in schoolrooms arising in the 
ordinary course of user for the purposes of publi c 
elementary education, applies to structure awaits leg * 1 
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decision.* The Attorney-General, in the course of the 
debates on the Bill, said that the managers are liable for 
structural repairs. That doubtless is so as a rule, but 
can it be said that damage arising from legitimate user is 
never structural ? If the roof is blown off in the course 
of secular experiments during school hours, it would seem 
that the cost of replacing the roof would fall on the local 
education authority as certainly as it would fall on the 
managers if it were blown oft in the course of experi¬ 
ments undertaken by classes using the school by way of 
hire. 


A very important question is involved in this part of sec¬ 
tion 7. During school hours the cost of lighting and war m- 
ing falls upon the local authority, who will have to make 
the necessary arrangements for this purpose. At other 
times the cost and arrangement will fall upon the manageis. 
Upon whom would fall the cost of making good an 
uninsured school destroyed by fire which is traceable to 
the lighting or warming arrangements of the local 
education authority ? The cost of insuring the school 
building was, by the wish of Parliament, not placed upon 
the school managers by the new Act. Would destruc¬ 
tion by fire be wear and tear, and, whether it is or not, 
would the local education authority or the managers be 
res Ponsible for the replacing of the school ? Moreover, if 
the building were insured, would the local authority be 
justified in treating the new school built out of the insur¬ 
ance moneys as a provided school ? The question is one 


d c * ? ee ’Green v. Kelly (1845. New Jersey Reports—Law-Vol jc. 
sotWt ’ Manchester Bonded Warehouse Co. v. Carr (5 C , I • • 

■ Tornaiio v. Young (6 P. and C. 9 ); Yellowby v. Gower (u Lx. 
499 ) ’ Proudfoot v. Hart (25 Q.B.D., 43); Davies v. Davies (38 C.D. 
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that simply bristles with legal difficulties, and requires to 
be dealt with by specific enactment. As the matter stands 
at present, it would really appear that a new school built 
by the authority out of fire-insurance moneys—the 
premiums having been paid by the authority—would be 
a provided school. This case and analagous cases is 
commended to the attention of trustees and voluntary 
subscribers. 

We have seen that the work of securing efficient 
secular elementary education has now been taken out of 
the hands of School Boards and Voluntary Managers, and 
given to local education authorities controlling a large 
rateable area. We may finally remark on this point 
that the machinery exists under section 8 for the 
provision, on the motion of the local education authority 
or any other persons, of new public elementary schools, 
where a necessity is shown, of either the provided or the 
non-provided type. 

We must now turn from the provision of elementary 
education to the cost of that provision. Parliamentary 
grants for ordinary purposes now as heretofore are 
intended to supplement the rates. The rates themselves, 
as we have seen, have been extended for certain purposes 
from the provided to the non-provided schools. 
Parliamentary grant will not, however, be paid any longer 
to the schools. This grant includes no building grant, and 
so it is naturally paid to the authority which is locally and 
penultimately responsible for the efficiency of the secu!a* 
education. All receipts, says section i8ofthe new Act, in 
respect of any school maintained by a local educati° n 
authority, including any Parliamentary grant, but exclud¬ 
ing sums specially applicable for purposes for wK lC 
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provision is to be made by the managers, shall be paid to 
that authority. We have already noted the funds that 
managers can receive and allocate to special purposes. 
The funds receivable by the local education authority are 
the income from endowments hitherto paid to School 
Boards and from endowments that cannot be allocated by 
managers of voluntary or non-provided schools to special 
purposes; moneys arising from fees or from things made 
ln the schools (such as needlework) and sold to the 
children; money arising from the letting of provided 
schools; the “block” Parliamentary grant paid in 
respect of all children by virtue of the Code—a grant 
Paid on average attendance and varying from 16/- to 22/- 
P er head; special grants to girls in respect of cookery, 
laundry work, dairy work, and household management ; 
special grants to boys in respect of cottage gardening and 
manual instruction; the grants formerly paid by the 
cience and Art Department and now paid by the Board 
^f Education ; the fee grant under the Act of 1891 ; and, 
nally, a new aid grant created by the Act of 1902 in 
substitution for the aid grants (to which we have already 
referred in detail) given by the Elementary Education Acts 
° an d 1897 to starved Board schools, and by the 

oluntary Schools Act, 1897, to starved Voluntary schools. 

ls Act of 1902 by section 10 provides a grant (in 
leu these aid grants of 1870 and 1897) annually to be 
Phk to every local education authority, of a sum equal to 
k ^shillings per scholar, supplemented by an amount per 
dbt ' Wx th the wealth or poverty of the various 

shilHn^ COncernec ^ This grant in supplement of the four 
three^ 8 ^ ^ ea< ^ cons *sts 6f a sun^ per scholar which is 
quarters of the difference between ten shillings per 
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scholar and the product per scholar of a penny rate in the 
educational area. In order to arrive at this product, the 
total product of a penny rate is divided by the average 
number of scholars in receipt of the four shilling grant. 
This is an ingenious solution of the difficulty of dealing in 
an equitable manner with the financial needs of districts of 
varying financial capacity*. A further provision secures 
that at least half the current cost of secular elementary 
education must fall on the rates. The problem of starved 
rural schools seems at last settled after the efforts of 
more than a century. The further provision for the 
grouping under one management of sets of provided and 
of non-provided schools will also tend to strengthen 
rural education. This fact, and the fact that the new 
aid grant will add something like £i, 350,000 annually to 
the ^850,000 formerly available under this grant for the 
special behoof of rural schools, may make even educa¬ 
tionalists hopeful about rural education. 

The fourth part of the Act of 1902, is chiefly important 
to us as creating the machinery through which the local 
education authority will act. By section 17 every local 
education authority that exercises authority in respect to 
primary education must establish an Education Com¬ 
mittee or Education Committees constituted in accord- 

* Mr. \V. A. Casson, in bis able edition of the Act, has given the 
following illustration: ‘* Let the District A. have an assessable value, 
according to the county rate basis, of £ 6 , 000 , and 100 scholars in 
average attendance at the public elementary school; the product of 
a penny rate would be £25, which would be equal to 5s. a head for 
each scholar; this sum falls short of 10s. by 30 complete twopences. 
The sub-section directs that for every twopence per scholar of this 
deficiency three-halfpence are to be paid out of moneys provided by 
Parliament, so that out of the deficiency of 5s., 3s. gd. will be made 
up by the Government, aad thus the sum payable in respect of the 
school in the supposed case would be 3s. gd. x 100-—^18 15s.” 
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ance with a scheme made by the Council and approved 
by the Board of Education. All matters relating to the 
exercise by the Council of their powers under the Act of 
1902, except the power of raising a rate or borrowing 
money, stands referred to the Education Committee, and 
the Council, before exercising any such powers, must, 
unless in their opinion the matter is urgent, receive and 
consider the report of the Education Committee with 
respect to the matter in question. The Council may also 
delegate to the Education Committee, with or without 
any restrictions or conditions as they think fit, any of 
their powers under the Act, except the power of raising 
a rate or borrowing money. Every scheme for the 
constitution of an Education Committee provides for the 
appointment by the Council of at least a majority of the 
Committee, and this majority must be members of the 
Council, unless in the case of a county the Council 
decides otherwise. The scheme further provides for the 
appointment by the Council, on the nomination or 
recommendation, where it appears desirable, of other 
bodies (including Associations of Voluntary Schools) of 
persons of experience in education, and of persons 
acquainted with the needs of the various kinds of schools 
in the area for which the Council acts. Every scheme 
also provides for the inclusion of women as well as men 
among the members of the Committee, and for the 
appointment, if desirable, of members of School Boards 
existing at the time of the passing of the Act, as 
members of the first Committee. This provision was 
introduced to secure continuity of administration, i hese 
schemes and Committees may on the one hand deal with 
parts of counties only, or on the other hand with aieas 
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formed by a combination of counties, boroughs, or urban 
districts, or of parts of those educational areas. A Council 
that only possesses powers for the purposes of higher 
education are not obliged to act through a Committee, 
though they may do so. Except with respect to raising 
rates, and borrowing money, the Education Committees 
throughout the country may be regarded as the local 
education authority. The dependence of the Committee 
for money on the Council rids it of some of the objections 
levelled at “ ad hoc ” bodies, while the fact that a majority 
of the Committee are also members of the Council secure 
the continual consideration of education as a function 
intimately related with all the other functions of local 
government. Were the duties of guardians of the poor 
and of licensing justices likewise committed to special 
committees of the local authority, the scheme of local 
government would become homogeneous and organic, 
while its relationship with the Government for the time 
being the brain of the leviathan— through the great 
departmental ganglions, would become simpler and less 
productive of administrative waste. 

It only remains to refer to the important question of the 
local raising of money for educational purposes. In the 
case of a County Council, educational expenses, in so far as 
they are not met out of the other sources before dealt 
with, such as Parliamentary grants, must be paid out of 
the County Fund. As we have seen, the amount that can 
be spent by a County Council on higher education out 'f 
the rates is limited, but there is no definite limit in 
respect to elementary education. In the case of the 
Council of a borough, the same expenses are paid out of 
the Borough Fund or rate, or, if no borough rate is 
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levied, out of a rate levied in the same way that a borough 
rate would be levied. In the case of a county borough, 
there is no rating limit for either higher or elementary 
education, but in the case of a non-county borough, while 
there is no rating limit for the purpose of elementary 
education, where it is an authority for that species of 
education, yet there is a rating limit of one penny in the 
pound for the purposes of higher education. In the case 
of an urban district the expenses will be raised out of the 
poor rate by means of precepts issued by the Council 
on the overseers (in pursuance of section 33 of the 
Elementary Education Act of 1876), who will levy and 
collect the education rate as part of the poor rate, and 
pay it over to the Urban District Council. There is no 
limit on the rate for the purposes of elementary education, 
where the Urban District Council is the authority for 
that branch of education, but there is the same rating 
limit for higher education as in the case of the non¬ 
county boroughs. 

We may note generally that in the case of County 
Councils imperfect machinery is provided for charging 
expenses for higher education on the parishes benefited, 
while effective machinery is created for charging parishes 
benefited with the capital expenditure for providing or 
improving any school. The Act for the first time brings 
the Municipal Corporations affected within the principle 
that local accounts should be submitted to a Government 
auditor. Separate education accounts must be kept by 
the boroughs, and be subject, like County and Urban 
District Council accounts, to a Government audit, It 
must finally be noted that any local education authority 
can borrow, on the security of the fund or rate out of 
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which the expenses of the Council are payable, for the 
purposes of the Elementary Education Acts, or of the Act 
of 1902. This borrowing power is made applicable to 
current expenses by a special Act of 1903. It is clear that 
this power is necessary in order efficiently to carryout the 
design of the Legislature. 

To tell what that design has been and is, to describe 
the slow steps by which this country has at last reached 
a position from which it will be possible to organise for 
all classes (except, perhaps, the richest class) an efficient 
and an ennobling type of education, has been the object 
of the preceding chapters. When we have considered 
the position in Wales and London, and finally in the 
Universities, we shall then be in a position to summarise 
results. That those results, as far as machinery is con¬ 
cerned, are satisfactory, is certain. But much, perhaps 
all, depends upon the engineers—the parents, the 
teachers, the administrators, the denominations. 
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Chapter VIL 

education in Wales. 

Both the Principality of Wales and the County of 
London require some special notice, though much that 
has been written in previous chapters applies either 
generally or specifically to both these educational areas. 

In Wales we noticed that what might be called the 
bardic stage of national education was replaced in, 
perhaps, the fifth century by the monastic stage. The 
bard, who long survived those days, doubtless remained 
an educator, but monasteries became the repositories of 
learning. The historically valuable laws of King Howel 
the Good throw some light on this, though we have not 
got these laws in their original tenth century form, and 
cannot with accuracy tell how much was added and 
varied between the date of the completion and that of the 
extant twelfth century Latin MS., how much was due to 
the compilers, how much belonged to earlier laws. But 
certainly some of the references to education in these 
laws are due to much earlier days than the eleventh 
century. Three privileged arts are recognised— 
“bardism; metallurgy; and learning or literature.” The 
acquisition of these arts made the bondman tree. Hence 
find the provision—so often found in English 
manorial customs—that no son of a villein should 
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study these arts without the license of his lord. The 
classification is early and significant, and this fact is 
emphasised by the formal division of literature into three 
branches—the literature of the lawyer, of the chronicler, 
and of “ one who is informed in book and letter, and in 
correctly writing and reading the Welsh language, and in 
imparting instruction thereupon, and in preserving a literary 
record in respect to the three records of the bards of the 
isle of Britain. And these are the genealogy of descent 
by marriages; territorial divisions ; and praiseworthy 
actions and sciences.” These were the reasons and 
objects of learning from the earliest times. But we have 
reached a later date in the history of letters, when we 
find included among “the Thirteen Things that corrupt 

the world,” “a married priest.a people 

without instruction; a country without law; a bishop 
without knowledge.” The following passage in praise 
of Latin may be attributed to Howel’s own time: 
“Three causes which render it advantageous to use 
Latin : first, that the law might be explained to the Pope, 
lest it should be in opposition to the law of the Church, 
so as to obscure it; the second one is, to guard against 
its being understood by everybody ; because many things 
may be in writing which it may not be proper should be 
heard, and yet may be necessary ; the third is, to procure 
for such as shall understand it, in Latin, superior 
respect, compared with a laic, because it has been, on 
that account, said in the book, whatever judge is 
acquainted with the three columns of the law, and the 
other particulars, called the rudiments of judicature, shall 
never give place to a laic.” These uses of Latin show 
the mingling, or perhaps rather the parting of the ways. 
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Latin was to be useful first as the universal language of 
the Church, secondly as a secret language to take the 
place of the Ogham characters, about this very time 
falling out of use in Ireland as a hieroglyphic script, and 
thirdly as the language of the law. The literary caste of 
the Druidic and bardic days w^as to be maintained, and 
it was to include the Church and the law. King Howel 
likewise tells us that there are “ three ornaments of a 
social State: a learned scholar; a scientific artist; and a 
righteous judge.’’ The scholar, moreover, was to be the 
scribe of the law courts—the English courts had their 
official scribes, as we have known from the existence of 
the Year Books—and was not to be compelled to bear arms. 

King Howel gives us in these and similar passages a 
very vivid idea of the functions of learning in the period 
before the Norman occupation of Britain. Wales in those 
days seems to have had an ideal of culture in part 
derived from the Gaelic and Celtic races that had passed 
through her marches, and in part from the influence of 
the organised Christian Church. That the educational 
ideals of Wales had some influence on the applica¬ 
tion of learning to daily life —the life of the Church and 
of the Law Courts—we may well believe. Wales was 
annexed to England in 1284, and it is perhaps not 
altogether unworthy of notice that it was shortly after 
the union (1307) that prothonotaries, or chief scribes 
began, at the expense of the Crown, to form the Year 
Book Collection of Law Reports, which extends with 
little break to the year 1537, and forms an invaluable 
contribution to the social history of that long period. 
The making of such reports was part of the common law 
of Wales. 
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With the extinction of the Welsh dynasties, and the 
deadening of national life, we find, though the harp was 
never hung up nor its strings snapped, that Wales made 
little progress. Though no longer independent, the 
Welsh did not become English—except on two occasions 
they were not represented in the English Parliament— 
and while retaining a measure of freedom that excluded 
the introduction of English culture, they acquired a 
measure of disability that hampered the extension of 
their own. Between the statute of Wales of 1284 and 
the year 1536) Wales rather lost than benefited by the 
union with England. In the latter year the Principality 
was finally incorporated with the Kingdom, its peculiar 
and disabling land tenure was abolished, and the 
freedoms, liberties, rights, privileges, and laws of 
England extended from the Wash to the Irish Channel. 
In one matter only was Wales still distinguished from 
England. By a statute of the year 1542 the Principality 
was given its own legal system, under which Courts of 
Great Session administered the criminal law, the Common 
and Statute Law, and dealt out equity. It was 
not until 1830 that Wales in this respect was 
assimilated to the rest of England, and this was in itself 
a serious drawback—especially to a nation that had for 
long associated national law with national learning and 
progress. Despite the fact that the same Statute which 
gave to Wales its own system of judicature gave her also 
her modern county system and regular representation in 
Parliament, she never became merged until after 1830 
in the intellectual life of the country, though in individual 
instances she produced scholars of the first rank. The 
savagery of Wales from the time of the Tudors to 
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within living memory has been a matter for remark. 
The reports of the school inspectors in the mid¬ 
nineteenth century were not less despondent than the 
comments of Elizabethan or Jacobean philanthropists. 

Almost immediately after the final Parliamentary 
Union of England and Wales, we find a movement 
beginning for the evangelising of the Welsh. Good 
King Howel’s fear lest, without the use of Latin, the 
people might be corrupted with the knowledge of sacred 
things, had worked all too well. The prae-Reformation 
Church in Wales had little hold over the people. In 
1550 William Salesbury, a man almost as encyclopaedic 
in his learning as Roger Bacon, and with a like passion 
for languages and philology, published a Welsh trans¬ 
lation, largely but not wholly based upon the Vulgate, of 
the Epistles and Gospels directed to be read in churches 
throughout the year. This was the first time, so far as 
can be ascertained, that any part of the Bible had been 
translated into Welsh. In 1562 he translated the Litany 
into Welsh and published it. In the meantime he was 
leaving no stone unturned to bring the Legislature to the 
aid oi Welsh spiritual life. He was successful. In 1563, 
by Statute (5 Eliz., c. 28) Parliament ordered the Bible 
and the Book of Common Prayer, under the direction of 
the Bishops of Hereford, St. David’s, St. Asaph, Bangor 
and Llandaff, to be translated u into the Brittishe or W elshe 
tongue,” lest the Welsh (it was explained) should sink 
into an even more benighted condition than had been the 
case under the influence of Rome. It was ordered that 
the new translation should be printed, and before Match 
1st, 1566, be placed in every cathedral, collegiate, and 
parish church or chapel of ease where the Welsh tongue 
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was commonly spoken or used, and that thenceforth in 
such places the whole divine service should be in Welsh, 
and that in the meantime the Gospel and Epistle and 
certain other parts of the daily service, such as the Creed, 
should be read in Welsh. The Act further directed that 
the parishioners should pay half the cost of the books, 
and the parson and rector, or one of them (if there were 
but one), the other half. It was further provided that a 
Bible and Prayer Book in English should be placed in every 
church for the use of those who understood or wished to 
learn English, so that the latter should, “ by conferring 
bothe tongues together, the sooner attayne to the know¬ 
ledge of the Englyshe tongue.’* 

The five Bishops —though they were not less learned 
than King Howel would have desired —seem to have 
entrusted the statutory translation of the Bible into Welsh 
to Salesbury. In 1564 he had completed a large part of 
the New Testament, and at the same time he and Richard 
Davies, Bishop of St. David's, rendered the Psalms and 
Prayer Book into Welsh. In order to complete the New 
Testament within the statutory period, Salesbury was 
compelled to seek the assistance of Thomas Huett and 
Davies. The work, however, was not actually published 
until October 7th, 1567, when it appeared with an English 
dedication by Salesbury to Queen Elizabeth. This 
interesting and rare work was displaced from general use 
by a translation of the whole Bible (based as to the New 
Testament on Salesbury’s version) by William Morgan, 
Bishop of St. Asaph. This translation—the first com¬ 
pleted Bible in Welsh—was finished in 1587, and appeared 
in London in 1588. It included the Apocrypha* 
Morgan was helped in his great work by Archbishop 
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Whitgift, William Hughes, later Bishop of St. Asaph, 
Hugh Bellot, Bishop of Bangor, Dean Goodman, Dr. 
Davies Powel, Edmund Prys, who also produced a Welsh 
metrical version of the Psalms, and Richard Vaughan, 
successively Bishop of Bangor, Chester, and London. 
Bishop Parry’s Welsh Bible, issued in 1620, was in effect 
a second edition of this Bible. In 1630 there was issued, 
“ printed at the expense of one or more citizens of 
London,” probably through the influence of Vaughan 
“ a portably-sized Bible.” 

This lengthy story as to the evangelising of Wales 
is important in the history of Welsh education. The 
good work of “one or more citizens of London ” is 
particularly important, for Wales was destined from 
this time forward to gain its educational stimulus from the 
metropolis —a stimulus it certainly repaid with interest. 
Not very many years after the issue of this London 
Welsh Bible, Vavasor Powell began active evangelising 
work in Wales. Parallel with his work were the educa¬ 
tional efforts of the Commonwealth Parliament. This 
Parliament, by an Act of 1649, appointed Church and 
School Commissioners for Wales, to grant, among other 
work, certificates to schoolmasters in order that “ fit 
persons of approved piety and learning may have 
encouragement to employ themselves in the education of 
children in piety and good literature.” Certificated 
schoolmasters were to have a yearly salary of forty 
pounds. The Cardigan Free Grammar School was 
founded and endowed by these Commissioners in 1653, 
and the school remains to this day, though the endow¬ 
ment at the Restoration was restored to its original 
owners. Nor did the movement for the education and 
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evangelisation of Wales stop with this Act. The“portably- 
sized Bible ” was reprinted in an edition of 5,000 copies 
in 1654, and the edition was presumably distributed in 
Wales. A movement of such considerable magnitude 
could scarcely die out. The London Bible of 1620 had 
not reached, in its second edition of 1654, the limits of its 
usefulness. We have seen in an earlier part of this book, 
whilst tracing the development of the Voluntary schools, 
the work of Thomas Gouge in Wales, beginning in 1672. 
He preached, catechised, and largely distributed the 
Bible, the liturgy, The Whole Duty of Man , and other 
books printed in Welsh. Throughout South Wales he 
formed schools, and engaged men and women teachers, 
“ paying them at the rate ot id. or 2d. a week per scholar.” 
We have seen how a Trust was formed for the founding 
of schools and distribution of religious literature in Wales. 
In 1677 came the third edition—8,000 copies, 1,000 to be 
given to the poor, and the rest to be sold at 4s. a piece— 
of the Bible of 1620. In 1675 there were 1,850 children 
at school, of whom 530 were educated by voluntary 
Welsh subscriptions. The movement did not stop with 
the death of Gouge in 1681. The distribution of the 
Bibles went on, and schools were founded. John Strype, 
writing before 1720, tells us that there were schools in 
86 of the towns and parishes of Wales, and that this was 
due in great measure to the “ favour of Londoners.” 
It is difficult not to believe that this work was definitely 
connected with the Welsh efforts of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, which, from its forma¬ 
tion in 1699, had its correspondents in Wales. 
Successive editions of the London Bible in 1690, 1718, 
and 1727 seem to show the activity of the Society, and 
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prepared the way for the next impulse. The charity 
schools of the Society rapidly spread over England and 
Wales, and probably made a connecting link between 
Gouge’s schools and the schools of Griffith Jones. These 
circulating schools were started in 1730, and the work 
rapidly prospeied. Before Griffith Jones’ death in 1761, 
3,000 schools had been opened, and 150,000 scholars 
taught. The work was continued by Mrs. Bevan with 
great success, and she left her large estate for the purpose 
of securing its continuance in perpetuity. As we have 
seen, the estate in 1779 was thrown into Chancery, and 
the schools closed until 1830. It was an end to a great 
work, an end worthy of the methods of the eighteenth 
century. But the work in Wales was not lost, for in it 
we find the spring-head which gave a new elementary 
system to the whole country, 

Wales herself, however, after 1780, relapsed into 
something approaching savagery. In and before 1803 
Mr. Brougham declared in his great speech of 1820 that 
not one in 26 of the population in Wales, was at school, 
and even in 1820 not one in 20 was receiving education. 
Improvement was, moreover, very slow. Wales, with 
ngland, came within the Parliamentary scheme of State- 
ai that began in 1833. Mr. Seymour Tremenheere’s 
repoit on the educational condition of the mining districts 
o South \\ ales, presented to Parliament in 1840, paints a 
deplorable picture of ignorance and social degradation 
among a people earning high wages. His conclusion was 
at over seventy per cent, of the children of the working 
C ass °^. SC,) ° o1 a S e did not attend any day school at all. 

e children in attendance attended school for a period 
not exceeding three years, and during that period only 
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intermittently—namely, for one, two, or three months, 
continuously followed by absences for similar periods. 
Moreover, the schools were bad. The dame schools 
were really only places for confining children while their 
parents were at work, and the common day schools were 
educationally nearly valueless. The payments ranged 
chiefly between 3d. and 8d. a week. The schoolrooms 
were, for the most part, dirty and close, and were in 
some cases also used for domestic purposes. The school 
books, provided by the parents, were mere fragments—a 
* few soiled leaves of the spelling and reading books of 
Vyse, Guy, and Murray. In many schools silence was 
only maintained by continual exclamations and threats. 
In most, the mechanical processes of reading and writing 
were alone taught, supplemented by a little arithmetic, 
with, in some instances, Bible teaching. Attendance was 
very irregular. In one of the best schools the admissions 
within the year nearly equalled the numbers on the 
books. An inquiry made by Mr. Tremenheere in 24 
representative households showed that of 20 families, 17 
were Welsh ; of these 17 Welsh families, ten husbands 
could read Welsh (six imperfectly), and seven could 
not read at all. None of the 17 husbands could 
write. Four of the wives could read the Welsh Bible, 
one other said she could read, but could not understand. 
In three families the children sometimes read to their 
parents. Thirteen of the families possessed a Welsh 
Bible; in two there were religious tracts ; in none were 
any other books. The work that brave old W illiam 
Salesbury had begun three centuries before was still 
alive in a fashion, brt little else. Three centuries of 
evangelising effort had planted the Welsh Bible beyond 
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It is a delightful picture of men and boys dead and 
gone these seven centuries. London was certainly a 
seat of learning—scholastic learning in its ripest and 
least arid form. There was little Greek it is true, 
though there certainly was some ; but Latin scholarship 
was at a height that Erasmus would not have despised. 
The Latin of Fitzstephen was itself no mean achieve¬ 
ment, and he based his scholarship on the best authors. 
He was familiar with Tully and Sallust, with Virgil, 
Persius, Horace, and Ovid. The salt of Socrates 
flavoured his speech, and in his school days he, with the 
rest, had written Latin verse, and had racked his brains 
with preterites and supines. Certainly London has not 
fulfilled the promise of the middle ages, of the ages that 
gave her a great educational system, crowned with a 
magnificent University of Law, that persisted right down 
to the Reformation. For these schools of which Fitz¬ 
stephen speaks did not vanish even amid the crash and 
chaos of the Lancastrian wars. Without entering here 
into a difficult question of research, it may be said that 
the three great grammar schools to which Fitzstephen 
refers, but does not name, may be considered as satis¬ 
factorily identified with the School of St, Paul’s, of St. 
Mary le Bow, and of St. Martin le Grand.* In the 
Gloucester Grammar School case, decided in 1410, the 
counsel for the plaintiff asserted that ‘The Masters of 
St. Paul’s School claim that there shall be no other 
master in the City of London competing with them.’ In 
*393 the Crown had been petitioned to recognise only 

*1 have set out the evidence for this identification in my volume 
tt ^ Jttiemntion in E?igtfsh. Education , issued by the Cambridge 
University Press in 1902. 
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Tils age—that most noble city, as he calls it. As in duty 
bound, he describes the great grammar schools of the 
great city. Stow’s translation, in modern form, may be 
sriven here: “ In London three famous schools are kept 

o # 

at three principal churches, which they retain by privilege 
and ancient dignity. Notwithstanding, by favour of some 
persons, or teachers, who are known and well-reputed 
for their philosophy, there are other schools* upon good¬ 
will and sufferance. Upon the Holy Days assemblies 
flock together about the church, where the master hath 
his abode. There the scholars dispute; some use de¬ 
monstrations, others topical and probable aiguments, 
some practise enthimems, others are better at perfect 
syllogisms; some for a show dispute, and for exercising 
themselves, and strive like adversaries ; others for truth, 
which is the grace of perfection. The dissembling 
sophisters turn verbalists, and are magnified when they 
overflow in speech ; some, also, are entrapped with 
deceitful arguments. Sometimes certain orators, with 
rhetorical orations, speak handsomely to persuade, being 
careful to observe the precepts of art, who omit no matter 
contingent. The boys of divers schools wrangle together 
in versifying, and canvass the principles’ of grammar, as 
the rules of the preter perfect and future tenses. Some, 
after an old custom of prating, use rhymes and epigrams ; 
these can freely quip their fellows, suppressing their names 
with a festinine and railing liberty ; these cast out most 
abusive jests, and with Socratical witnesses, either they 
give a touch at the vices of superiors, or fall upon them 
with a satirical bitterness. The hearers prepare for 
laughter, and make themselves merry in the meantime.” 

‘ 'Thebest text of Fitzstephen says “many other schools.” 
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from the same century. This is a matter of importance, 
for, as we shall see, education in London until after the 
Reformation was strictly a diocesan affair. The Danes, 
as has been told in an earlier chapter, swept education 
from the land. London was not spared, and in the 
restoration of the Metropolis by King Alfred w*e see the 
final establishment of the city as the centre of trade 
and government. The adaptation, by King Edward the 
Confessor, of the Abbey Church of Westminster, as “ The 
place of the King’s constitution and consecration for 
ever,” gave to the twin cities a new importance, and 
from that date to our day— with the exception of the 
brief period when Winchester was the capital— London 
has been the Heart of the Commonwealth. 

I now pass to the extant material—slight enough —for 
the history of education in London. The date of the 
foundation of St. Paul’s as the Cathedral Church of 
London (610 a.d.) is important, because from that date, 
or at least from the year 826 a.d., when Pope Eugenius II. 
promulgated his canon, “ De scholis repavandis pYo studio 
liter arum ,” the organization of education was largely 
diocesan. There is evidence to show that the Chancellor 
of a diocese, in England at any rate, was the controlling 
educational authority, under the title of Magister Sclwlarum. 
The Chancellor of the Church of St. Paul’s was styled 
in old records Magister Scholarum , and he both claimed 
and exercised complete control over grammar learning 
in the City of London. We have definite contemporary 
evidence as to the state of such learning in London in 
the twelfth century. William Fitzstephen, who died 
efoie *ke end of that century, prefixed to his life of 
Archbishop Becket a close description of the London of 
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education tit tendon. 

London, “The King’s Chamber, the Heart of the 
Commonwealth,” has an interesting, but disappointing 
educational history. Though, doubtless, it was a centre 
of commerce before the coming of Caesar, we first hear 
of it in 61 a.d., when, unwalled and undefended, its 
merchants and merchandize were scattered by Boadicea 
and the Iceni. In the third century it attained some 
importance, for from it issued the coins of the Imperators 
Carausius and Allectus. Some time between 350 a.d. and 
369 a.d. it was surrounded by a wall more than three 
miles long, enclosing some 380 acres. Before this date it 
seems to have become a Christian Bishopric, if we may 
believe that a Bishop of London was, in 314 a.d., at the 
Council of Arles. In any event, it was, under the name 
Augusta, an important centre, perhaps, indeed, the Roman 
capital of Britain, from the completion of the wall till the 
year 410 a.d. After the departure of the Romans, we 
know that an attempt was made to defend it against the 
Saxon onslaught, with presumably no measure of success. 
Early in the seventh century London again emerges from 
the darkness. It is the ecclesiastical capital or Metropolis 
■ of the East Saxons, and we may date the diocese of to-day 
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a new impulse to the elementary system, while two years 
later the incorporation of the three Colleges into the 
University of Wales tended to strengthen the feeling in 
W ales that the Principality possessed almost a national 
system of education. The University of Wales Act, 1902, 
by placing this University in possession of all the 
privileges of the elder Universities, seemed to give a 
general sanction to this conception. The Education Act, 
i9°2, in bringing Wales within the larger national 
system, by transferring the powers of the County 
Governing Body under the Act of 1889 t0 the local 
educational authority, constituted for all English and 
W elsh counties and boroughs by the Act, did nothing to 
detract from the Welsh national educational ideal. It 
made, the system of the Act of 1889 simpler and more 
effective, and added to the Welsh system the wider 
educational powers which, as we have seen, the Act of 

T 9 02 has given to local authorities throughout the 
country. 

The lesson that we have to learn from Wales is a very 
important one. In forty years a land educationally arid 
to last degree has become fertile to an almost 
astonishing extent. Education has become in Wales a 
ousehold word. The movement is in the heart of the 
peopje. Perhaps it was always there, for the miners 
m 1840 begged mine-managers for schoolrooms. It 
certainly remains to be seen if it is in the heart of the 
^axon also. 
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was carried into effect by one governing body, but in the 
counties the work was divided between a central educa¬ 
tional body for the whole county and local bodies for 
particular schools or districts. In the central or County 
Governing Body the County Council nominated a majority 
of the members, but representatives of the University of 
Wales were also included. The residue of the central 
body consisted of representatives of any county borough 
in the county and of co-opted members. The local 
bodies were composed of representatives of the County 
Council and the local district councils, of the local 
elementary schools, and, presumably, if it dealt with an 
existing foundation, of the governing body of that 
foundation. On both the central and local bodies women 
were either eligible or necessary. 

In 1892 the Lords of the Treasury — by a somewhat 
obvious return to the control of 1833-39— issued regula¬ 
tions as to the inspection and examination of the schools 
formed or assisted under the Act of 1889. It was pro¬ 
vided that this work could be undertaken in 1897 by a 
Central Welsh Board for intermediate education, and in 
the interim the work was undertaken by the Charity 
Commission. In 1895 there were 30 such schools. 
In six years the number had increased to 95, educating 
7,668 children, almost half of whom were girls. In 1881 
a wretched secondary education had been given to only 
1,540 boys and 265 girls. The change was almost 
miraculous ; and it was a change that the Welsh people 
helped on with a good will. The large sums paid in fees 
in these secondary schools, and the initiative of the 
Councils, is complete evidence of this. All education was 
moving together. The fee grant 011891 necessarily gave 
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inhabitants of the county and of adjoining districts; to 
specify in each scheme the local educational endowments 
that ought to be used for the purposes of the scheme; 
and, on the recommendation of the County Council, to 
insert in the scheme a rate-provision for the purposes of 
the scheme not exceeding a halfpenny in the pound. 
The scheme had to include the conscience clause of 
the Endowed Schools Act, 1869, and provided for the 
undenominational character of all religious teaching to 
day scholars and in schools established or regulated by 
a sc heme. Each school aided by the county and subject 
to a county scheme was entitled to a share of a Parlia¬ 
mentary grant, which in the aggregate for all schools 
under the scheme was not to exceed the total amount 


raised out of the county or borough rate. The scheme 
raight, on the recommendation of the County Council, 
contain certain provisions for the creation of scholarships 
out of the county or borough rate. The Education 
ornmittee had no administrative powers. It existed for 
e purpose-of creating machinery. The schemes con¬ 
stituted or recognised governing bodies, whose duty it was 
to administer the funds and govern the schools that 
came within the scheme. Where under a scheme any 
Part of the expenses of the establishment or maintenance of 
a Sc * 10 °l> or of scholarships attaching thereto, was defrayed 
cut of county or borough rate, the scheme had to provide 
or the adequate representation of the County Council on 
e governing body of such school. The system of 
as ’ lniS * ra ^ on un( ^ er the schemes was somewhat complex, 
Eiu] 11 ^ 66 ^ Was inevitable where the provisions of the 
s “°-d School Acts were grafted on to the modern 
s cm of local government. In the boroughs the scheme 
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the Government were compelled to sanction the Welsh 
Intermediate Education Act, which created a symmetrical 
system not unlike that adopted in 1902 for the whole 
country. The object of the Act was to make further 
provision for the intermediate and technical education of 
the inhabitants of Wales and the county of Monmouth. 
It defined “ intermediate education” to mean “ a course of 
education which does not consist chiefly of elementary 
instruction in reading, writing, and arithmetic, but 
which includes instruction in Latin, Greek, the Welsh 
and English language and literature, modern languages, 
mathematics, natural and applied science, or in some of 
such studies, and generally in the higher branches of 
knowledge.” The Act, however, secured the continuity 
between elementary and intermediate education by 
rendering it possible for the authorities under the 
Act to establish scholarships in higher or other 
elementary schools. Technical education was defined 
to include any subject applicable to the purposes of 
agriculture, industries, trade, or commercial life and 
practice, including science and art classes. 

The creation of this grade of education was a great 
step forward, a step that threatened to leave England far 
behind. In order to give this grade an effective place in 
the educational system, every County Council in Wales 
and Monmouth had to create ajoint Education Committee 
consisting of three persons nominated by the Council, 
and two other persons acquainted with local educational 
needs appointed by the Government. It was the duty of 
this Committee to submit to the Charity Commissioners 
(now to the Board of Education) a scheme or schemes 
for the intermediate and technical education of the 
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teaching to nearly a thousand children, while the latter 
were attended by many adults as well as children. The 
position was felt to be intolerable by some of the men, 
who were applying to the iron-masters to fit up school¬ 
rooms for their children. 

It has been thought worth while to go thus fully into 
the Welsh educational position of 1S40, for it shows how 
backward education was in even the most prosperous 
districts sixty years ago, and it may be contrasted with 
the very different position that obtains throughout the 
Principality to-day. The educational darkness in Wales 
between 1840 and 1850 was the darkness before the 
dawn. The race that seemed so dull to Mr. Tremenheere 
had its own educational ambition. In 1854 the idea of 
a Welsh University College was in the air, but it was 
wisely felt that the first necesjity was a training college. 
This was opened at Bangor in 1862, and the growing 
efficiency of national elementary education began to make 
some mark in Wales. Ten years later the University 
College was founded at Aberystwyth, and modern Welsh 
education began to take shape. The backwardness of 
secondary or intermediate education, as well as of educa¬ 
tion of the University type, came under the consideration 
°f a Committee of the Education Department in 1881. 
The Committee declared that the problem could only be 
solved by Rate-aid or State-aid, or both. The first step 
taken was the opening of two more University Colleges 
-—one at Cardiff in 1883, and one at Bangor in 1884. 

he three Colleges were practically endowed by Parlia¬ 
mentary grant. But this did not solve the' question of 

6 ne cessary intermediate education between the 
e emen tary schools and the University Colleges. In 1889 
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disrooting, but of other educational force there was 
practically none. Of 34 children in these families 
11 were under five years and 23 between five and 
fifteen years. Of these 23, five only could read, two had 
been at a day school, one still went, and one was 
beginning to learn to read Welsh at home. Fourteen 
(including the five at day school) went to Sunday school. 
None could write. There were practically no news¬ 
papers read in the whole district. The agent for three 
Welsh newspapers sold 72 copies a month, and 62 copies 
weekly of English newspapers printed in Wales. A few 
other periodicals, chiefly religious, were sold. The only 
publisher in the district had a catalogue of 720 books, of 
which 606 were religious. The parents did not in any 
way value education. Ignorance was no obstacle to 
good employment. Moreover, parents disliked the 
trouble of making the children clean every day for 
school. The children went to work at eight years, and 
became very soon mentally stupid, and without the 
knowledge of right and wrong. The wages rapidly got 
fairly high, and the boys became independent and left home 
to board with friends. The residue of the wages were 
spent on smoking, drinking, and gambling. At sixteen, 
men’s wages were earned. The families were well fed 
and clothed, but all surplus money was spent on self- 
indulgence, There was no recreation, nor any desire for 
knowledge. The whole district of over 85,000 people 
could show only 90 adults in evening schools. The one 
hope of the district was the religious and Sunday school 
teaching. There were 12 churches of the Establish¬ 
ment. 93 of Dissent, six Church Sunday schools, and 80 
Dissenting Sunday schools. The former gave good 
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three schools—St Paul’s, the Arches, and St. Martin’s. 
This is consistent with the Case of 1410, for the Peculiar 
of St. Mary le Bow and the Liberty of St. Martin were 
without the jurisdiction of the City. The battles between 
boy grammarians, so fiercely contested in the twelfth 
century, still lingered on in London into the seventeenth 
century, for Stow saw the boys disputing as of old time, 
but not by any means so learnedly, in the Churchyard 
of St. Bartholomew the Priory in Smithfield, on 
successive Eves of Saint Bartholomew. Indeed, in those 
later days, the schools were also less numerous. 

The multiplication of mediaeval schools must be con¬ 
sidered. We must remember the fact mentioned by 
Fitzstephen that in his day there were many licensed 
grammar schools in London. The licensing question, as 
we have seen, was a sore question throughout the king¬ 
dom. Education was remunerative, and unlicensed 
masters endeavoured, despite the pains and pangs of 
excommunication, to compete with the nominees of the 
diocesan Chancellors. London was no exception to the 
rule. The petition of 1393 shows this, and affords con¬ 
clusive evidence that the three schools we have named 
were the prescriptive grammar schools of London men¬ 
tioned by Fitzstephen. The petitioners were the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury (the Church of St. Mary le Bow 
was his Peculiar, and therefore he controlled the school), 
bishop of London and the Chancellor of St. Paul’s 
(who controlled the School of St. Paul’s), and the Dean 
of the Free Chapel of St. Martin le Grand (who con¬ 
trolled the School of St. Martin’s). They declared that 
y the laws spiritual, and by immemorial custom , the 
appointing, disposition, and examination of the masters of 
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certain schools of the faculty of grammar within the City 
and its suburbs belonged to them, and asserted that 
strange, unqualified masters of grammar had started 
general grammar schools in the City, to the deceit and 
illusion of children, and the prejudice of the people and 
the Church. I he masters of the three schools had pro¬ 
ceeded against these daring men in the Ecclesiastical 
Court, and the strange schoolmasters in reply had begun 
proceedings in the secular courts for permission to teach 
without the assent of the Archbishop, the Bishop, the 
Dean, and the Chancellor. The petitioners therefore 
asked the King to forbid the City Courts to meddle in 
the matter. The petition remained unanswered by the 
King, but it was answered by the Gloucester Grammar 
School case of 14x0, in which the Court of Common 
Pleas decided that any learned person could hold a school 
anyw r here, save in a case of a University Corporation, or 
o, school of ancient foundation . 

Phis, in the case of London, checked the progress of 
unlicensed schools. In the course of the next half cen¬ 
tury two more licensed grammar schools were created— 

’ school connected with the Hospital of St. Anthony 
founded, or more probably re-endowed, in 1441, by 
the appropriation of the Church of St. Benet Fink, and 
a school, at an earlier date, in connection with the Church 
of St. Dunstan in the East. These schools felt the 
pressure of unauthorised schools, and in 1446 the Crown 
was petitione d ;>y the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Bishop of London to limit the number of grammar 
schools to these five, on the ground of “ many and divers 
persons not sufficiently instructed in grammar pre¬ 
suming to hold common grammar schools in great deceit, 
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as well unto their scholars as unto the friends that find 
them to school.” The King in his wisdom granted the 
petition, and limited the number of London grammar 
schools to the five named. The King and the Bishops 
were effectively answered in the following year, when the 
rectors of the parishes of All Hallows’, St. Andrew’s 
(Holborn), St. Peter’s (Cornhill), and Colchirche peti¬ 
tioned for the establishment of grammar schools in their 
respective parishes. The petition must be set out, for it 
shows how the educational position in London had 
suddenly declined—a decline from which it was not des¬ 
tined to recover till late in the nineteenth century. The 
petition of the four rectors ran as follows :— 

“ Please it unto the full wise and discreet Commons in 
this present Parliament assembled to consider the great 
number of grammar schools that some time were in 
divers parts of this Realm, beside those that were in 
London, and how few be in these days, and the great hurt 
that is caused of this, not only in the spiritual part of the 
Church, where oftentimes it appeareth too openly in some 
persons, with great shame, but also in the temporal part, 
to whom also it is full expedient to have this same potent 
harmony for many causes, as to your Wisdoms appeareth. 
And forasmuch as the City of London is the common 
concourse of this land, wherein is great multitude of young 
people, not only born and brought forth in the same city, 
but also of many other parts of this land, some for lack of 
schoolmasters in their own country for to be informed of 
grammar there, and some for the great almesse of lords, 
merchants, and others, the which is in London more 
plenteously done than in many other places of this Realm, 
to such poor creatures as never should have been brought 
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to so great virtue and knowledge as they have, had it not 
been by the means of the alms above said; wherefore it 
were expedient that in London were a sufficient number 
of schools and good informers in grammar, and not for 
the singular avail of two or three persons, grievously to 
hurt the multitude of young people of all this land; for 
where there is great number of learners and few teachers, 
and all the learners be compelled to go to the same few' 
teachers and to none other, the masters wax rich in 
money and the learners poor in knowledge, as experience 
openly sheweth against all virtue and order of well 
public.” 

It is a remarkable document of the first importance in 
the history of English education, and is, moreover, a 
somewhat valuable specimen of fifteenth century English 
prose—prose where the sentences in flocks move forward 
under the impulse of the writer. Allowing something for 
the earnestness of the rectors, we gather that many 
grammar schools—presumably unauthorised schools— 
had been closed during the immediate years throughout 
the country, and particularly in London; that the learn¬ 
ing of clerics and incidentally of laymen had conse¬ 
quently suffered; that London was an educational centre, 
where educational charity abounded, and that its reputa¬ 
tion had drawn thither a multitude of young people; that 
the monopoly of the three or five schools had grievously 
injured learning. For more than two centuries the 
monopoly of the Church had been fought, and now four 
clerics themselves declared that the manner in which that 
monopoly was exercised was injurious to the great multi¬ 
tude that gravitated <to London. We must remember that 
Lollardy was rife in London throughout the fifteenth 
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century, that the scent of the dawn was in the *air. In 
the very year of this petition Bishop Pecock, preaching 
at Paul’s Cross, was ingenuously defending the non¬ 
preaching and non-resident Prelates of the Realm from the 
furious attacks of organised Dissent. London was weary 
of the shackles that scholasticism and clerical monopoly 
had forged upon the limbs of education. It was only 
seven years earlier that Geoffrey, the Grammarian, had 
issued his Latin-English handbook of education, a book 
designed to give to the humble that modicum of scholar¬ 
ship which they needed, and could not obtain in the 
schools or the Universities save by year-long delving in the 
lucky tub of scholastic learning. The learners were in 
revolt throughout the country. The Universities were 
practically dead — dead of the plague, formalism, and 
corruption. The Archdeaconry of Oxford with the care 
of 20,000 souls was in the hands of a professional jester — 
some Lord’s fool. “ Where thousands of students had 
been conversant in studies is now scarce one/* wrote 
Anthony a Wood, the historian of Oxford, dealing with the 
year 1460. The grammar schools were so universally 
decayed, that Oxford petitioned for their revival. But 
Oxford herself, the University that filled the Bishops’ 
sees, was indeed so faded from her former glory that the 
University of Paris, the University that Oxford’s Roger 
Bacon had scoffed at, refused to recognise her. The 
savoury salt of Oxford was the persistence of Wycklifism. 
Lollard books “ were spread in colleges and halls.” In 
1476 the King ordered the Lollards to be ejected, and 
something of this kind was done. But Oxford, in so far 
as it was alive at all, was Lollardised when Erasmus 
came. It is, therefore, not wonderful that the four rectors 
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made their woeful petition. That the petition should have 
been granted is perhaps more wonderful. The parishes 
could have their schools if the Archbishops and Bishops 
consented. Whether they consented or not is apparently 
unrecorded. 

The curtain of silence falls upon the stage of learning. 

We only hear noises from without, the clatter of the 
groundlings leaving the theatre. But the silence of the 
stage is after a time broken by a new sound, the sound of 
scene-shifting, so to speak; the sound, in fact, of the 
printing press. When things were at their worst, when 
Universities and schools were full of the emptiness of 
despair, the New Learning came, and with it the multi¬ 
tudes of printed school books, one or two good, such as 
the Lac Puerorum of John Holt, the Regulae Gram- 
maticales of Nicolas Perotti, but mostly bad beyond 
dreams, such as the thirteenth century Doctrinale 
Puerorum of Alexander k Villa Dei, and the fifteenth 
century Promptuarium .of Geoffrey. Amid a flood of 
such books, followed later by the cold, but reasonable, 
work of Stanbridge, Lilly, and Whyttington, Erasmus 
appeared; was welcomed at the Universities by the rare 
scholars and the Wycklifites; fostered, with his hand¬ 
ful of friends, the new enthusiasm for letters; watched at 
Oxford the awakened students “rush to Greek letters 
. . . . endure watching, fasting, toil, and hunger in 

the pursuit of them”; saw John Colet re-found in London 
St. Paul's School. The petition of the four rectors had 
been full of meaning. After their time even this great 
central school had dwindled away. The net that Colet 
■drew to land full of scholars, a hundred and fifty and 
three, was hardly a substitute for the great educational 
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system that London had possessed three centuries before. 
It was significant of the Renaissance, of the revival of 
Greek, but a single school containing one hundred and 
fifty-three boys meant not much more than that. 

The Reformation and the Renaissance did little enough 
for London. Three of the other four grammar schools 
lingered on, but that of St. Anthony dwindled till in 1666 
it had become a poor parish school, which was burnt 
in the great fire and never rebuilt. The rest had little 
better fate. Before 1660 the City of London had four 
grammar schools, including the new St. Paul’s, West¬ 
minster had one, Southwark had two. In 1842 the 
City of London had six, Westminster two, and South¬ 
wark two. The Metropolis, indeed, fared badly at the 
hands of the Revival of Letters. Her culture, together 
with her means of elementary education, died before the 
sixteenth century, and was scarcely revived before the 
third quarter of the nineteenth. The fact is sufficiently 
astounding. When the eighteenth century opened, the 
Metropolis numbered within her narrow walls more than 
a million inhabitants, who paid more than a quarter of 
the taxation, local and imperial, of the Kingdom, and 
reared a hundred thousand or more children of school age. 
Eight to ten grammar schools sufficed for these. It is not, 
therefore, a matter for surprise that when a benevolent 
Government in 1690 made gin free of duty, the result 
was a perfect “ pandemonium of drunkenness,” and one 
half London sold gin to the other half. It must be 
remembered that there were practically no endowed 
elementary schools, and the private schools were useless, 
or merely for the rich. Before i66o> London had perhaps 
one endowed elementary school, Westminster had tw r o, 
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and Southwark had none. Clearly a new educational 
movement was necessary. As we have seen in a former 
chapter, it came, though in utterly inadequate fashion. 
We there traced the two-fold educational revival of the 
last quarter of the seventeenth and the first quarter of 
the eighteenth century. It is obvious that the rich 
citizens who were so susceptible to the heathen ignor¬ 
ance of Wales could hardly remain obdurate to the 
claims of still more heathen London. Therefore, on the 
one hand, we get a London endowment movement, and 
on the other a London charity school movement. 
Between 1660 and 1730 thirty-four elementary schools 
were endowed in the city of London, twelve in the city of 
Westminster, and three in the borough of Southwark. 
It was an inadequate contribution to a vast and terrible 
problem. In the same period there were founded and 
endowed in the rest of England about a thousand schools, 
mostly elementary. On that scale London ought to have 
founded at least 250 elementary schools. Nothing less 
could meet her case. But, in fact, she and all her suburbs 
received by endowment in the seventy years under one 
hundred small schools. In 1699 the Society for Pro¬ 
moting Christian Knowledge ‘‘agreed to use their best 
endeavours to incline the hearts of generous and well 
disposed persons to contribute towards the erecting of 
schools,” in the cities of London and Westminister and 
the parts adjacent, “for the instruction of such poor 
children in reading, writing, and in the catechism, whose 
parents or relations are not able to afford them the 
ordinary means of education.” By the year 1715 there 
were 120 of these iharity schools, containing 4,906 
children in the cities of London and Westminster. The 
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movement was invaluable, and it is not too much to say 
that, in indirect fashion, it saved the nation from eventual 
revolution. But it was inadequate. The average number 
in each charity school was only forty children. In the 
estimate of 250 schools to satisfy the educational needs 
of London in 1700, the number in each school was 
reckoned at 400. In 1729 there were, in the whole 
kingdom, 1,658 charity schools, containing 34,000 chil¬ 
dren—an average of just over twenty per school. If all 
these little schools had been in London they would not 
have met, even with the help of the endowed schools, the 
educational needs of the metropolis. It is scarcely to be 
wondered at that in these schools “ High Church and 
Ormond ” was taught. It was necessary in order to 
introduce some leaven of orderliness into the barbarous 
and heathen mob of London. How revolution was 
avoided is difficult to understand. A brutal criminal 
law, the fact of continual recruiting to meet foreign 
aggression, the drain of war, alone preserved the unstable 
equilibrium. As the century progressed the charity 
schools could scarcely keep their position. They, to 
some extent, lost ground with the increase of population. 

London in 1785, if we may believe an eye-witness, 
Mr. Francis Place, who gave evidence before the Select 
Committee on Education of 1835, was a fearful 
state. The pressure of the criminal classes threatened 
to shatter the foundations of society. The pressure 
was relieved by the press-gang, and later by the whole- 
sale exportation of pauper children to the factories 
of the North. It was a curious policy, for it left in 
London the least fit. The charity schools were the only 
reasonable check on the propagation of crime, and they 
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“taught poor children next to nothing, and nothing 
likely to be useful to them.” It was not until after 1780 
that the Sunday school came to the Metropolis, and it 
was not till 1785 that the Sunday School Society was 
founded. This new influence had a marked effect, and in 
the provision of both religious and secular instruction was 
great social value, i his work at the end of the century 
was aided by the introduction of the monitorial system. 

Dr. Bell first introduced this system into the Pro- 
tesiant Charity School of St. Botolph’s, Aldgate, in 
1798" Bell s schools, as we know, rapidly multiplied, and 
became, in i 8 ir, the schools of the National Society for 
I romoting the Education of the Poor in the Principles of 
the Established Church throughout England and Wales. 
If it is true, as has been alleged, that this Society was a 
branch of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
we may regard Bell’s work as a revivification of the 
charity schools. The schools answered a good purpose, 
but were, on the whole, very inefficient. The work of Bell 
in London lay side by side with that of Lancaster, who, 
after three years’ intermittent teaching, in 1801 opened 
his first school, Lancaster’s schools have been, in an 
earlier chapter, described at length, so it is sufficient 
here to refer to them as one of the forces that were trans¬ 
forming London. Other forces were the extraordinary 
and self-sacrificing work of the Established clergy, and the 
educational work among the very poor—a new develop¬ 
ment—of the Dissenting ministers. An instance of this 
is the formation by Baptists and Independents in 1825 of 
the Christian Instruction Society. This Society, in the 
course of visiting 40,600 poor families, drew many chil¬ 
dren to school. Further causes for the amelioration of 
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social conditions in London were the new interest of 
Parliament beginning in 1833, and the reform of the Poor 
Laws in 1834. The London of the later thirties could 
not be recognised as the London of 1785. 

But nevertheless things moved very slowly. In his 
speech of 1820, Mr. Henry Brougham declared that 
Middlesex,-the great metropolitan county of England, 
“ was, beyond all dispute, the worst educated part 
of Christendom.” In Middlesex, only one in every 
twenty-four persons of the population were at school, and 
if the worthless dame schools were omitted, this propor¬ 
tion fell to one in 46. “ Middlesex was three times worse 

educated than all the rest of England.” These were the 
results that Mr. Brougham deduced from the London 
returns of the Education Committee of 1818. In his 
speech in the House of Lords in 1835, he showed that 
London had improved, but that the improvement had 
been leos than anywhere else. By the returns of Lord 
Kerry’s Committee of 1833, it appeared that in that year 
one in every fifteen of the population of the metropolis 
were at school. This, of course, included dame schools. 
Lancashire showed a greater improvement than this. 
Each of the counties of Lancashire and Middlesex had 
a deficiency of 60,000children. This was Lord Brougham's 
conclusion, and it is certainly an understatement of the 
true figures. London probably benefited less than any 
other place by the educational efforts of the Education 
Department and its predecessor during the period 1833 to 
1870. The methods and results of that period have alre idy 
been considered in some detail. Its final result in London 
was not satisfactory. Mr. W.E. Forster, on June 20th, 1870, 
made the following statement in the House of Commons: 
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“ I may also refer to an interesting little book, entitled, 
One Square Mile in the East End of London, which has lately 
been published by Mr. Bartlett. In that district of one 
square mile in the East End of London, containing about 
150,000 persons, he made a house-to-house visitation for 
the purpose of investigating the actual extent of educational 
destitution, and of ascertaining the wants and wishes of 
the people themselves. As the result of the investigation 
and visitation so conducted, he found that the educational 
destitution was terrible—quite as bad as at Liverpool, 
Manchester, Leeds, or Birmingham. Taking the popula¬ 
tion at 150,000, the children between the ages of three 
and fourteen might be assumed at 40,000 in number, and of 
these 29,000 were growing up in almost, if not complete, 
ignorance.” The investigation also showed that the 
parents of this class desired their children to go to school, 
and to receive religious iustruction of some sort, even if 
it were not the instruction of the sect to which they 
nominally belonged. In this very district, Mr. Mundella 
declared, on June 24th, 1870, ^450,000 annually was spent 
on drink. Each family spent on the average 2|d. per 
week on education, and 4s. 3d. on drink. The 

educational necessities of London were so well known 
that the Act of 1870 was at once put in force 
without the usual six months’ delay. There was, as 
Earl de Grey and Ripon said, on July 29th, in the final 
Committee stage in the Lords, a “ pressing necessity for 
avoiding delay in the establishment of schools.” The 
fact had been well known to every Government during 
at least two centuries. 

The autumn of 1870 saw the first election of the 
London School Board - a municipal election that for the 
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first, and it must be hoped not the last, time in history 
(though only about 44 per cent, of an electorate of some 
700,000 voters went to the poll at the County Council 
election of March 5th, 1904) really interested and 
attracted the apathetic London ratepayer. For the 
purposes of the election the Metropolis consisted of 
the City, the parishes and districts mentioned in the 
Metropolis Management Act, 1855, and certain extra 
parochial areas, such as Lincoln’s Inn. The Metropolis 
was divided into ten (subsequently eleven) divisions— 
namely, Marylebone, Finsbury, Lambeth (East and 
West), Tower Hamlets, Hackney, Westminster, South¬ 
wark, the City, Chelsea, and Greenwich. Each voter 
in each division had as many votes as there were candi¬ 
dates, and could give all such votes to one candidate. 
For financial purposes the rating varied according to the 
area. In the City it was levied by the Commissioners 
of Sewers, and came out of the consolidated rate. In the 
metropolitan parishes and districts it was levied by 
the vestries or district boards out of the general rate, 
and in the extra parochial areas out of the poor rate, 
on the mandate of the person in control of the area. 
The new Educational Authority found itself without 
data to work upon. The state of education in London 
had been so bad that the Government had apparently 
been afraid to obtain official returns—even Mr. Forster 
had satisfied himself with unofficial samples intended 
to make the flesh of unhappy members of the House 
of Commons creep. An investigation of the position 
produced an estimate of 680,000 children in London 
between the ages of three and thirteen years. Of 
these, 106,000 were estimated to belong to the upper 
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and higher middle classes or to the quasi-criminal classes, 
and were assumed, by a pleasing fiction, to be in receipt 
of sufficient instruction. The residue were either not 
educated at all, or were educated in schools that might 
or might not be really efficient. The Board at once set 
to work to build and take over schools, and in 1874 the 
main features of the educational position emerged. There 
was accommodation in schools which the Board recog¬ 
nised as efficient for 382,493 children. The Board itself 
dealt with 98,625 of these children in 206 provided schools, 
while 920 efficient voluntary schools gave accommodation 
to 283,868 children. The Act had so far had the curious 
effect of greatly increasing the attendance at voluntary 
schools. The new guarantee of efficiency and the 
fear of rates may have caused this, coupled with a 
sudden and astonishing increase of energy on the 
part of the denominational leaders, who feared the 
London School Board and its gift of undenominational 
teaching. 

All these causes had their effect, and the rates were 
kept as low as Mr. Forster had anticipated. The School 
Board rate for the year ending March, 1875, was about 
ifd. in the pound on the then rating. Mr. Firth, writing 
in 1876, anticipated “ that a rate of 2jd. in the pound over 
the whole metropolis ought to defray the current cost, 
and to repay the loans incurred in respect of the enforce¬ 
ments of a complete and efficient elementary education for 
the metropolis/’ It was a rash prophecy, but it shows 
what the best opinion was in 1876 as to the probable 
cost of an efficient system. It was almost universally 
believed that the great towns, with their great and ever- 
increasing rateable area, would not need more than 3d. 
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in the pound, though a larger sum might be necessary in 
shrinking and unproductive rateable areas. It was never 
anticipated that the London rate would ever exceed one 
shilling. Yet perhaps such a forecast might reasonably 
have been made. The returns of 1875 showed that there 
were in London 124,000 children between three and 
thirteen years still totally unprovided with education in 
recognised schools. It is true that a certain percentage 
had to be deducted for the children between three and 
five, the compulsory age, and that some were in in¬ 
efficient schools. But inefficient schools were for the 
most part patronized by the upper and middle classes. 
A very large part of the 124,000 had no school at all, 
and were of school age. Moreover, it was necessary to 
keep pace with a rapidly growing population, and with the 
growing requirements of the Board of Education 
and of the School Board itself. The latter from the first 
showed its determination to secure results worth having. 
In order to make the compulsory system possible, 
London was divided into districts under ten divisional 
committees, which controlled sub-districts, patrolled by 
some 200 visitors, who did their work with a success 
that varied with their tact. That the problem was no 
simple one may be gathered from the fact that in the 
year ending September 29, 1874, 77,985 notices as to the 
attendance of children were issued to parents. Of these, 
36*288 were warnings, and 41,697 a demand for a per¬ 
sonal explanation. Every effort w^as made to secure 
possession of destitute children and send them to resident 
industrial schools, while the Board freely exercised its 
power under section 17 to remit fees where parents were 
too poor to pay. The experience of London showed long 
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before 1891 that compulsory education cannot take 
universal effect unless it is free. 

From the first the Board determined to do all that was 
possible to make education efficient. In addition to the 
ordinary subjects, it made music, drill, and needlework 
essential, and a course of elementary science was intro¬ 
duced as an introduction to the examinations of the 
Science and Art Department. We have considered else¬ 
where the general question of ex-standards, of Higher 
Elementary Schools, of advanced evening schools. All 
these means of education were developed by the London 
School Board of set purpose. Legal or illegal, it was 
the only way to solve the intolerable problem of London 
ignorance. The fact that in 1876 London contained at 
least a hundred thousand poor children of school age not 
attending school could only be destroyed by the creation 
of schools that would of themselves compel the children 
to come in—compel by making education, in the mind cf 
the people, synonymous with interest. To create such 
schools meant great cost, but it cannot be denied that 
the question of cost had to be swept aside in the face of 
the necessity. England could not afford, London herself 
could not afford, the social wastage involved in the 
existence in perpetuity of a large and almost totally 
ignorant class. The loss in production alone was 
enormous, while evils that form in the atmosphere of 
ignorance — evils of disease, crime, and diminishing 
physical efficiency—alone far more than counter-balanced 
low rates. The policy of the Education Department and 
of the London School Board by the year 190r had justi¬ 
fied itself. There were in that year 476 efficient London 
Voluntary schools (333 of which were Church of Eng- 
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land), with accommodation for 252,279 children. 217,026 
children were on the Voluntary school registers, and 
172,597 in average attendance. There were 486 Board 
schools, with accommodation for 556,609 children ; 
538,223 children were on the Board school registers, 
with 446,520 in average attendance. In all there was 
accommodation for 808,888 children; 755,249 were on 
the school registers, and 619,117 were in average attend¬ 
ance. In other words, one in seven of the population of 
London were in actual attendance at the public 
elementary schools of the metropolis, and one in six 
were on the school books. It will be remembered that 
in 1820 only one in 46 of the population of London were 
at school—if school it could be called. The price paid 
for such a social revolution—a revolution involving, we 
may seriously believe, the salvation of society—has been 
low enough. 

The year of these figures was the year of the Cocherton 
Case. Reasons have been given for the belief that the 
stage had been reached when the changes involved in that 
case might not only safely, but with great gain be made. 
The permanence of an all embracing efficient elementary 
system having been secured, the time had come for 
securing an equally efficient secondary system open to 
all fit to profit by it. The Act of 1902 did not include 
London, which by enabling Acts still remained under the 
London School Board for elementary purposes; while its 
secondary and higher systems were still supplied in part 
by the endowed schools, in part by the Technical Edu¬ 
cation Board of the London County Council, in part by 
the Board of Education as representing the former 
Science and Art Department, and in part by the Uni- 
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versity of London and its Schools, or affiliated colleges. 
The secondary education was thus still in an unco¬ 
ordinated state, without any scientific relation to the 
primary system. 

The Education (London) Act, 1903, was designed to 
bring the metropolis into line with the rest of the country. 
It declared that as from May xst, 1904 (or such later day, 
not being later than May 1st, 1905, as the Board of 
Education should appoint), the Act of 1902 should so far 
as applicable apply to London. By virtue of this pro¬ 
vision, the London County Council, which for so many 
purposes was the secondary authority, became on March 
5th, 1904, the local Education Authority for London. 
Every public elementary school provided by the Authority 
in the metropolis will have a body of managers. The 
number of these managers, and the manner in which 
schools, in cases where it is desirable, shall be grouped 
under one body of managers, will be determined by the 
Council of the metropolitan borough in which the school 
or group of schools is situated, after consultation with 
the County Council, and subject to the approval of the 
Board of Education. Two-thirds of every such body of 
managers will be appointed by the Borough Council, and 
one-third by the County Council. At least one-third of 
the whole body of managers must be women, and the 
first body under the new Act must contain such propor¬ 
tion of the managers already in office under the old 
system as the Board of Education decide. This will 
secure a continuity of local management, and will (in 
conjunction with the Act of 1902) prevent any break 
in the existing excellent elementary system. It is 
further provided that the Borough Council shall be 
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consulted as to the acquisition of new school sites, and 
that any objections it shall make to the compulsory 
acquisition of any selected site shall not be over-ruled, 
unless the Board of Education is of opinion that the con¬ 
currence of the Borough Council can be dispensed with. 
In all boundary questions as between different boroughs 
the Board of Education will decide which borough shall 
be considered to include the school in question. 

The conjoint results of the Acts of 1902 and 1903 
'With respect to the London voluntary or noil-provided 
schools is that, as elsewhere in the country, these schools 
will have six managers—four appointed in accordance 
with the trust deed, one appointed by the London County 
Council, and one by the local Borough Council. This will 
provide both local and central public representation on 
these managing bodies, and thus the needs, deficiencies, 
shortcomings, and merits of these schools will be kept 
before those responsible for the efficiency of London 
e ducation. Since more than one quarter of the children 
°f London are still educated in voluntary schools, it is 
very necessary that these schools should receive every 
Assistance, but at the same time should be conducted in 
the blaze of public opinion. The Act of 1903 can secure 
this if it is efficiently and vigorously administered. 

The Act has given, as we see, very important duties to 
the metropolitan Borough Councils. The fact that these 
Councils have a majority on the managing bodies of all 
Provided schools (two-thirds of the members being 
Appointed by the Borough Councils and one-third by the 
County Council—one-third of the whole body being 
Women), and are represented on the managing bodies 
all non-provided, creates a responsibility to supply 
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able and educated managers—both men and women. 
The work done by school managers under the London 
School Board has been very valuable, but it was 
limited in its usefulness by the necessity of referring 
at every turn on the smallest matters to the Board. It 
is to be hoped that the new managing bodies will be given 
a freer hand. The decentralisation of authority in purely 
local matters is a much needed reform in metropolitan 
education. The responsibility cast upon the Borough 
Councils will do much to secure this. 

The educational work of the London County Council 
will, of course, be immensely increased by the Act of 1903. 
It now becomes the authority for elementary and higher 
education for the entire metropolis. The educational care 
of perhaps a million children and young persons is 
thrown upon it. The work, of course, in this case, 
as in the case of other County Councils will, save in 
respect to the raising of education rates, be delegated to 
an Education Committee, which in the case of London 
will probably be incorporated as a Board by charter, 
and will include, it would seem, a minority of co-opted 
members with special educational knowledge. The 
question of the rates and education funds need not 
delay us here, as that question has been dealt with in 
considering the general position outside London. It is to 
be noticed, however, that in the case of the London 
County Council there is no limit as there is in the case of 
other County Councils, to the power of rating for the 
purposes of higher education. 

The London Technical Education Board, the former 
Committee of the County Council, administered the 
London share of the moneys available for secondary 
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education under the Local Taxation (Customs and 
Excise) Act, 1890, and funds raised under the rating 
power contained in the Technical Instruction Act, 1889. 
This Board already half controlled the endowed secondary 
schools of London by virtue of annual grants, without 
which these schools are now unable to continue their 
work. It was already directly represented on the managing 
bodies of these schools. Its successor has further power 
of representation, and, with its unlimited powers for 
secondary purposes, it will be able to encourage all 
aspects of true secondary education, so that in the future, 
if a sound policy is adopted, the School of Literature will 
not be sacrificed to the School of Science. In future, too, 
the Board will be able to help the University Colleges of 
London, which, despite the Treasury grant which they 
receive, stand in much need of financial assistance and of 
co-ordination with the secondary system. Higher educa¬ 
tion in London will certainly include the work of these 
colleges, and of the new University of which they 
form the schools. The machinery of University extension 
teaching will doubtless be used by the County Council 
for the purpose of bringing the University of London into 
teaching union with the secondary schools. 

The Act of 1903 secures the indissoluble connection 
between the elementary and the secondary schools. The 
County Council Committee or Board will find its earliest, 
and perhaps most laborious, w r ork in defining the sphere 
of both classes of schools, in deciding which of the old 
Board schools shall remain elementary, which shall be 
of a transition type, capable of taking full advantage of 
the science and art curriculum and grants, which shall 
become first grade secondary schools. More secondary 
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schools are urgently needed in London, schools, that is, of 
a purely secondary type. When this work is accom¬ 
plished, as accomplished it must be if London is to fulfil 
—to use the words of the Duke of Devonshire at the 
English Education Exhibition, January 5th, 1900—“the 
great national duty of providing .... for all the 
sons and daughters of our country, the noblest education, 
the best training, and the finest discipline that the wit of 
man and the love of God can together produce and 
inspire,” the future of English Education will be secured. 
The same educational thinker declared on the same 
occasion that educationalists must “endeavour to 
show that our national education in England, with all 
its variety and heterogeneity, its diversions, and its cross¬ 
currents, is yet one and indivisible—one in its common 
aim of furthering the highest welfare of every section of 
our people, and indivisible in its set purpose of providing, 
for each and all alike, that training of the mind, develop¬ 
ment of the faculties, and moulding of character which 
shall best fit each and all for effectively playing his or 
her part as a citizen of our Empire and a loyal subject of 
our Queen.” 

These noble words may well lead to a few sentences 
\Vith respect to an educational question in which London 
is peculiarly interested, though the Legislation on the 
subject applies to the country generally. We have seen 
in this chapter that London was from— say 1660 to 1870 
—a forcing house for the inefficient and the vicious. The 
only hope for children of these types is education. Pro¬ 
vision as we have seen for the vicious and the children 
of the vicious is made by the system of Industrial, 
Reformatory and Poor Law schools. Whether these 
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schools are efficient as yet for their purpose may be 
doubted. It is certain that the barrack school system is 
sufficiently discredited. It was not, however, until 1893 
that auy effort was made by the Legislature to deal with 
children suffering from physical or mental deficiency. In 
*893 an Act was passed to make better provision for the 
elementary education of blind and deaf children in 
England and Wales. The Act declared that efficient 
elementary instruction of a blind or deaf child must 
include instruction suitable to such child, and that the 
fact of blindness or deafness is not of itself, save in the 
case of a deaf child under seven years of age, a reason¬ 
able excuse for non-attendance at school, or for neglecting 
to provide efficient elementary education. A blind child, 
within the meaning of the Act, means a child too blind 
to be able to read the ordinary school books used by 
children,” and a deaf child is a child too deaf to be 
taught in an ordinary class. Such children must remain 
at school until the age of sixteen years. It is the duty of 
the local education authority to enable blind and deaf 
children resident in their district, for whose education 
efficient and suitable provision is not otherwise made, to 
obtain such education in a suitable school, to be provided 
or in part maintained by the local authority, and certified 
by the Board of Education. Where necessary or con¬ 
venient the local education authority must make arrange¬ 
ments, regulated by the Board of Education, for boarding 
out such children in a home conveniently near to the 
certified school.. The Act does not apply to idiots or 
imbeciles, or to Poor Law children. The Board of 
Education will not grant a certificate to a school con¬ 
ducted for private profit, nor to a school not open to 
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inspection. It may, however, be a non-provided school, 
with certain limitations as to sources of income. 
Religious instruction is the subject of special provision. 
Not only is the child protected by a conscience clause, 
but it must, as far as practicable, have facilities for receiv¬ 
ing religious instruction and attending religious services 
conducted in accordance with the parents* persuasion. 
The parent is liable for certain expenses in relation to 
the upbringing of such child, and to the taking the child 
to and from school. 

The principle of this Act was extended in 1899 and 
1903, when the Legislature decided to make better pro¬ 
vision for the elementary education of defective and 
epileptic children in England and Wales. The children 
that the Acts aim at are those who are neither imbecile 
nor idiots, but who, by reason of physical or mental defect, 
cannot receive proper benefit from the usual school classes, 
but can receive benefit from special classes. The child 
must be certified to come within this definition by a 
medical practitioner in a stated form. A parent who 
refuses to have his child examined for this purpose is 
liable to a fine of five pounds. In order to meet the case 
of these children the local Education Authority can provide 
special classes or special schools, with boarding-houses 
situated near to such certified classes or schools. The 
Authority may also provide guides or conveyances for 
children who, in its opinion, are by reason of any physical 
or mental defect unable otherwise to attend school. The 
Act affirms the obligation of parents with respect to such 
children, and makes education compulsory between the 
ages of seven and sixteen years. The parent is liable to 
contribute to any special expenses in this case, as in the 
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case of blind or deaf children. The Act is perhaps open 
to the criticism that seven is too late an ag$ to begin 
dealing with defective children. The very earliest 
training is the most successful in mitigating the results of 
either physical or mental defect. It is also a matter for 
regret that the education of so-called idiots and imbeciles 
should not receive special attention under the Education 
Acts. It appears to be now fully established that, by 
special and very early training, principally of a manual 
character, children whose personality appears inevitably 
to involve either idiocy or deficiency, have been rendered 
useful members of society. Certainly society has a 
peculiar duty to these victims of former and modern 
social conditions. In the case of London, the Act of 
1903 makes the special provision, that where the schools 
provided for these special classes of children are not of a 
local character, they shall not be treated as public 
elementary schools in respect to the question of local 
management. This, however, does not, of course, 
exclude the creation of local elementary schools and 
classes for these children, and the schools which are not 
public elementary schools for the purposes of site 
selection and the management clause of the London Act 
are public elementary schools in all other respects. 
There were in 1902 19 day schools for the blind, 43 for 
the deaf, and 96 for defective children. For blind and 
deaf children there were 19 and 18 boarding institutions 
respectively, with accommodation for 1,237 and 1,966 
children. In the day schools there was accommodation 
for 417 blind, 1,594 deaf, and 4,041 defective children. 
The total number of scholars and boarders was not far 
below the accommodation. The defective children are 
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entirely taught by women—225 in number. The 
active development of these schools is an important part 
of the work of the new Authority. It represents the 
bottom rung of that ladder of public education in 
London which may now extend up to, and perhaps 
beyond, post-graduate courses of study. The general 
elementary work of the new Authority will indeed involve 
special efforts, for there are still 120,000 children in 
London who are daily absent from school, though they 
are on the school books. Of this great army nearly half 
are still reaping very little benefit from State education. 

It will be interesting to observe the steps taken to deal 
with the apparently insoluble problem of irregular 
attendance. 
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Chapter IX. 

Uniucrsitp education. 

It is not proposed to deal at any great length here with 
the history of the great English Universities. Any 
adequate treatment would be beyond the length assigned 
to this book, and would involve minute investigations 
that would be out of place. It is merely proposed briefly 
to trace the relationship of the Universities to the State 
from the end of the thirteenth century to the present time, 
and here and there to say a word as to their internal condi¬ 
tions. Whatever may have been the origins of the 
schools that developed into the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, we do not seem to find ourselves on any firm 
historical ground with respect to either before the twelfth 
century. We may believe that in the'twelfth century the 
Universities were already flourishing institutions or 
republics of learning. Whether there was any Royal 
Charter for either University before the reign of Henry 
III. has been doubted. That, perhaps, is an over¬ 
cautious position to adopt, but it may at least be said that 
the first great University development was a thirteenth 
century movement. The Lenten Parliament of 1305, held 
at Westminster, is noteworthy as giving us the first 
record of relationship between the Legislature and the 
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Universities. In that year both Universities petitioned 
Parliament for especial powers and jurisdiction in the 
University towns. Cambridge, moreover, petitioned the 
King in Parliament to protect and endow a college of poor 
scholars.* This is interesting as showing that by this 
date the Universities were powerful quasi-corporations, 
and that they encouraged the presence of poor scholars. 
Doubtless through the thirteenth century they were fed 
with many scholars, both rich and poor, from schools such 
as the London schools described in the last chapter. 

The first actual statutory interference with the Uni¬ 
versities occurred in the year 1388, when by Statute 12 
Ric. II., c. 7, it was provided that poor University 
scholars might beg if they carried testimonial letters 
from their Chancellor. This further evidence that the 
Universities welcomed poor scholars is a matter of some 
interest in days when the tendency of our educational 
legislation is to throw open the University doors by means 
of lavish rate-supplied scholarships to even the poorest 
class. The poverty of University scholars was notorious 
even as late as the middle of the sixteenth century. 
Wood tells us that in the year 1461 it was usual for Uni¬ 
versity scholars to go begging. Sir Thomas More, on 
surrendering the Chancellorship, said to his children, 
u Then may we yet like poor scholars of Oxford go 
a-begging with our bags and wallets.” The statute of 
1388 was confirmed by an Act of 1530 (22 Henry VIII., 
c. 12, s. 4) which ordered “ scholars of the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge that go about begging, not being 
authorised under the seal of the said University,” to be 

*Sec the Memoranda de Parliamento, edited by Professor 
Maitland in the Rolls scries, pp. 33 36, 44.7. 
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treated as “ strong beggars ” and punished. In those 
days, then, scholarship, if guaranteed by the University, 
was enabled to levy a sort of voluntary rate on all and 
several, and strange are the stories that may be lead of 
scholars earning a meal in exchange for the writing of 
Latin dedicatory verses. In 1393 we find the University 
of Cambridge petitioning the King and Council of Patlia- 
ment to declare that stationers and bookbinders of the said 
University be adjudged servants of the scholars in the 
same manner as had been provided in the Charter of the 
Chancellor and Scholars of Oxford. To what Charter 
the petition refers is not clear, but the reference to 
stationers and bookbinders is important, 'lhe Universities 
at this date held the position later occupied by the 
Stationers’ Company with respect to the licensing of 
books, and the University scriptores and illuminatores must 
have been a considerable source of profit. It will be 
remembered that Lord Thomas Arundel, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, in his Constitutions of 1408, against 
the Lollards, placed a general embargo upon books, 
unless they had received a license from the Univer¬ 
sities of Oxford or Cambridge, and he gave to these 
Universities the sole right to copy and sell such books. 
The desire of both Universities to control all bookbinders 
and stationers in the University towns is therefore easy 
to understand. It was not until the year 1483 that 
foreign books were allowed by Statute (1 Ric. 111 ., c. 9) to 
be imported. By that date the Universities were at their 
lowest ebb, and when in 1534 ( 2 5 Hen. V III., 0. 15) 
foreign books were again excluded, the control of books 
passed into the hands of the Stationers’ Company, 
created by Henry VIII. for that purpose, though it was 
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not incorporated until 1556. Even the Common Law 
rights of the Universities to copyright in their own 
books was destroyed in the eighteenth century by the 
decision in Donaldson v. Beckett (rj74). In 1775, however, 
the Act of 15 Geo. III., c. 53, gave them perpetual copy¬ 
right in all books bequeathed to them, and they still retain 
this remnant of their mediaeval universal power overbooks. 

Legislation before the Reformation affected the Uni¬ 
versities as a centre of prescriptive government, 
rather than as a place of learning. In 1407, and again in 
1411, Parliament refused to renew certain Oxford fran¬ 
chises. In 1421 Parliament, in consequence of armed 
students raiding the country, ordained that the Common 
Law should run in the University, and provided for the 
banishment of rebellious students. In the next year the 
turbulent behaviour of Irish students necessitated legis¬ 
lation. Restraints were placed by Parliament on their 
admission to the Universities, and they were prohibited 
from becoming principals of halls. The evil was not, 
however, cured by ordering Irish students to bring testi¬ 
monials, and therefore in the following year (1423) they 
were ordered to bring sureties. These acts of interference 
bad on the whole little effect. Both Universities assumed 
something like sovereign power in their districts, and 
were rarely interfered with. Indeed, on one other 
occasion only did Parliament refer to the Universities in 
the fifteenth century, and that was for the purpose of 
granting a small privilege. A sumptuary Act of 1463, 
recalling a like Act of 1363, declared “that the scholars 
of the Universities of this Realm, and scholars of any 
University out of this Realm, may use and wear such 
array as they may use and wear by the rule of the said 
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Universities, notwithstanding this ordinance.” At the 
moment anything that was likely to lend distinction to 
the Universities and their members was to be desired. 
Learning at the Universities was at this time 
(1466), according to Wood, much “ decayed,” and he 
quotes the despairing epistle of the University of 
Oxford to John Chadworth, Bishop of Lincoln, praying for 
the revival of grammar teaching in some way or another. 

The saving of Oxford was Wycklifism. The new sect 
and prophet that had been portended a century before in 
the month of October, 1365, by “ the great conjunction of 
# Saturn and Jupiter in signo Scorpii,” were still a living 
force in Oxford. In 1476 the King attempted to purge 
Oxford. One Thomas Smyth was actually purged of 
heresy in the Royal presence; and the other heretics 
were ejected, excommunicated, or otherwise punished. 

But heresy was not rooted out, even though Edward IV. 
confirmed all the University Charters, and constituted 
himself Protector of the University. Dealing with the 
extreme end of the century, Wood tells us, as we have 
already seen, that “the Schools were much frequented with 
querks and sophistry. All things whether taught or 
written, seemed to be trite and ipane. No pleasant 
streams of Humanity or Mythology were gliding among 
us, and the Greek language from whence the greater 
part of knowledge is derived, was at a very low ebb, or 
in a manner forgotten. Scholars were inconstant and 
wavering, and could not apply themselves to an ordinary 
search in anything. They rather made choice of, than 
embraced, those things which their reasons were capable 
°f« . . . Those scholars that had anything extraor¬ 

dinary in them were tinged with Wycklifism, and therefore 
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did not or at least could not show themselves so familiar 
or free in the Schools as others.” 

The restlessness of the Renaissance was in the air. 
There were still a few faithful scholars left. There is 
reason to suppose that the study of Greek never utterly 
died out in Oxford. Bacon’s learned tracts were still 
current. His “ De Calo ct Mundo ” was in the library 
that Humphrey of Gloucester gave to Oxford, and his 
Greek grammar was as certainly available as his volume 
on mathematics. Erasmus in 1499, despite the un¬ 
doubtedly desperate state of the University, could find in 
the company of Colet, Grocyn, Linacre, More, Tonstall, 
Stopley, and Pace enough polish and learning to make 
him turn his eyes from Italy. By 1516 Greek had 
revived at Cambridge, and by 1 5 1 9 the Oxford students 
hungered after it, and in Greek and Trojan riots fought 
for its re-establishment. They were willing to fight, as 
well as to watch, fast, toil, and hunger, in pursuit of the 
new learning. The Universities had awakened from 
more than a century of sleep—the sleep imposed by the 
imperious hand of Archbishop Clarendon. An Act of i 53 ^> 
amending an Act of 1529 intended to introduce reforms 
in Church and Universities alike by compelling men 
possessed of livings to reside in their benefices, instead of 
idling their time away in the University towns, draws a 
vivid picture of the activity of University life at this time. 
An Act of 1535 was, moreover, designed to encourage the 
study of Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, in addition to the 
Trivium and Quadrivium, while a further Statute of 1548 
permitted for the encouragement of learning the recitation 
of common prayer at the Universities in any of these 
tongues. Henry VIII:, despite his Chantry Legislation, 
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was a true lover of learning, and did much to revive 
letters in the two Universities. 

Queen Elizabeth, as we have seen, had no less desire 
to foster learning. It is true that in 1558 she imposed 
upon graduates the oath of supremacy in matters both 
temporal and spiritual, and so created a precedent that 
in time to come was destined to numb the conscience of 
learning, but in matters purely educational she did 
much. In 1562 University students and scholars were 
declared to be free from the operation of the Statute of 
Apprentices. In 1571, “ for the maintenance of good and 
Godly literature and the virtuous education of youth 
within either of the same Universities,' she confirmed 
their ancient privileges, liberties, and franchises, and 
incorporated them by Statute; in 1588 she attacked by 
Statute the corruption of the collegiate foundations, and 
made them once more available for the poor scholars, to 
whose help they had been originally directed. The result 
of Elizabeth’s tireless efforts on behalf of University 
and general national education is shown by the fact that 
there were nearly three thousand scholars in residence 
in the twenty-tour Colleges of Oxford in the long vacation 
of the year 1612. The late years of the sixteenth and the 
first half of the seventeenth century formed perhaps the 
most flourishing period that the English Universities 
have known, with the possible exception of the late 
fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries. It is an inter¬ 
esting fact that during the seventeenth century University 
students were compelled to be in residence during the 
vacations. The appearance of Cromwell, though it 
roused the loyalty of the Universities and brought them 
certain losses and perhaps some guin—for in 1649 a grant 
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of ^2,oco a year was made (though perhaps not paid) by 
Parliament for the increase of the maintenance of the 
masterships of both Universities—did not break the 
current of University life in any way. A writer of the 
year 1654 deals in elaborate detail with the curriculum 
of the Universities of that time, and attacks with vigorous 
pen an opponent of the current methods. In this long 
pamphlet there is no whisper of political disturbance, no 
suggestion of tyrannical oversight by a usurping Govern¬ 
ment." We learn, too, that science teaching of a new 
order was beginning to flourish. Mr. Oughtred, Fellow 
of King’s College, Cambridge, was lecturing on mathe¬ 
matics, while Mr. Briggs, Professor of Geometry at Oxford, 
and others, were dealing with “ arithmetic, geometry, 
and analytical algebra, the solution and application of 
equations.” Moreover, the theory of optics was not 
neglected. “ All sorts of radiation or vision,” hitherto 
“ counted magical,” were ordinarily explained by lecturers 
and college tutors. The author of the pamphlet is all for 
new things. The lost cause of Ptolemaic astronomy has 
been finally abandoned at Oxford. “ I believe there is 
not one man here, who is so farre astronomicall, as to 
be able to calculate an eclipse, who hath not received the 
Copcvnican system (as it w T as left by him, or as improved by 
Kepler, Bullialdus our own professor, and others of the 
cllipticall w r ay).” He goes on to show that the empirical 
methods of Francis Bacon were in full favour in the 
teaching of science. The condition of Cambridge was 
not so good. A petition of the University to Parliament 
of about the year 1648 complains of the scarcity of 
funds, professors and students. Another tract (published 


# See Vinduiae Acadtmiarwn, Oxford, 1654, 
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between 1691 and 170S) tells us that a School of 
Chemistry was founded at Oxford about 1660. Dr. 
Wallis and Dr. Ward lectured regularly in their capacity 
as professors of mathematics; systematised lectures were 
given by Mr. David Gregory, the Savilian Professor of 
Astronomy, from 1691 to 1708, and Mr. Caswell was 
a private “coach” in our modern sense. Oxford and 
Cambridge, by the opening of the eighteenth century, 
'were, in fact, assuming their modern form, and were 
familiar with the latest aspects of current thought. 
Macaulay tells us (presumably on good authority) that 
at this very time Greek was in a poor way at both 
Universities. The contest between Oxford and James II., 
however, certainly strengthened Oxford in many ways. 
It was the policy of the King to turn Oxford into 
a Roman Catholic University. He claimed, in 1686, 
that this had been accomplished, and that the turn of 
Cambridge to suffer a similar transformation was at 
band. The test of the efficiency of James' work came 
early in 1687. It was illegal for a Romanist or a 
Dissenter to take a University degree. In February* 
1687, the King ordered the University pf Cambridge to 
admit a Benedictine monk to the Mastership of Arts 
The answer was a refusal, and this was followed by 
Pains and penalties imposed by Jeffreys in his delicate 
way. In the autumn of the same year the King 
attempted to force the Fellows of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, to accept the Papist Bishop of Oxford as their 
president. On refusal they were ejected, and the College 
became a Roman seminary. The Universities, however, 
did not accept defeat, and on the accession of W illiam 
and Mary, received their reward in the shape of the 
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revival of the statutory right (created in 1605) of presenta¬ 
tion to benefices vested in Roman Catholics ; and in 1713 
this right was extended to the case where livings were 
held by Protestants in secret trust for the Papists. The 
contest decided finally and for ever the political position 
in England of Roman Catholicism. 

The eighteenth century had as deadening an effect 
on education in the Universities as it had on all other 
forms of education in the country. That learned men — 
some of the most learned men that the Universities have 
known—appeared in this period is true, but such cases 
were rare exceptions. The oaths that Elizabeth had 
imposed became drugs for conscience, and education 
in the Universities ceased to be a living national force. 
That the century was historically valueless is, of course, 
not true. It was, in the Universities, valuable, as it was 
elsewhere, as a seed time when the harvest of the nine¬ 
teenth century was sown. We have seen how, in the 
later years of the seventeenth and the early years of the 
eighteenth century, scientific thought was progressing in 
both Universities. The machinery of this class of 
thought was steadily developed at Cambridge. In 
1747-8 the Mathematical Tripos was initiated, and twelve 
Cambridge professorships were founded in the eighteenth 
century. It was not, however, until the early nineteenth 
century that mathematics became a living force, a weapon 
of science instead of a puzzle-solver, and the great work 
of the professorships belongs to the nineteenth century. 
1 he condition of both Universities at the opening of the 
nineteenth century was comparable to that which existed 
at the beginning of tiie sixteenth century; but there was 
one noteworthy distinction. In the year 1500 the 
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Universities contained many Dissenters, or Wycklifites, 
^vhile in the year 1800 Dissent and Roman Catholicism 
were rigidly excluded. The Universities were the strict 
Preserves of the Established Church. 

Reform was a difficult matter. Mr. Graham Balfour* 
has pointed out that “ the constitution of both Uni¬ 
versities seemed to have been devised to prevent any 
attempts at change.” A single vote in the case of the 
Cambridge Caput Senatus, or the vote of the Vice- 
Chancellor or the joint-vote of the two proctors in the 
Oxford Hebdomadal Board, could veto any proposed 
change. Convocation at Oxford, and the Senate at 
Cambridge —the general body of masters—had power to 
veto, but no power to amend, proposals sent down to them; 
while the Congregation of regent masters had ceased to 
have any constitutional force. The Elizabethan Statutes 
°1 1570 still ruled Cambridge, and the Laudian Statutes 
°f 1636, Oxford; while behind these, as Mr. Balfour 
shows, stood the mediaeval regulations. Both University 
an d College Statutes were practically immutable, 
except at the instance of the Legislature. 

The awakening came from within. Movements such 
as that of the Low Church at Cambridge and of the High 
Church at Oxford- -spiritual movements of great national 
signification—could not be without effect on the educa- 
tl °nal position. Apart from these successive movements 
there w T ere educationalists at work, such as Airy and 
S hewed at Cambridge, and Cyril Jackson at Oxford, 
vv .ho brought new life to the old sources. In 1800 
Oxford began to examine for the Bachelor of Arts 
d 5 £ ee > while three years earlier the Cambridge Mathe- 
* Educational Systems, p. 229. 
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matical Tripos had become a test of merit. Oxford 
Honour lists took definite form in 1807; in 1830 
Honour and f ass Schools were separated, and in 1850 
Moderations were introduced. In the meantime, at 
Cambridge, in 1815, the Civil Law Classes were started, 
and in 1824 the Classical Tripos was founded for those 
who had already taken mathematical honours. In 1850 
it became an independent Tripos. New Triposes 
followed rapidly; Moral Science and Natural Science in 
1851, Theological Examinations in 1856, Law in 1858, 
Theology 1874) Law and History in 1870, History in 
1875, Semitic languages in 1878, Indian languages in 
1879, Mediaeval and Modern languages in 1886,Mechanical 
Sciences in 1894, and Oriental languages in 1895. We 
have seen that in 1660 a School of Chemistry had been 
started at Oxford. The modern counterpart of this was 
the Natural Science Honour School founded in 1853. 
In the same year Jurisprudence and Modern History 
became an Honour School, and this was followed by 
Theology in 1870. Two years later Jurisprudence and 
History were separated, and in the years 1887, 1891, 
1896, 1897 respectively Indian, Semitic, Oriental, and 
the English languages were made the subjects of special 
Honour Schools.* 

•These changes took place in changing times, and under 
both internal and external pressure. The signs of the 
times were shown significantly in a debate in the House 
of Commons on August 16th, 1833, as to a grant of 
/i,264 to defray the expenses of salaries and allowances 
to certain professors in the U niversities of Oxford and 
Cam bridge. 1 his grant had been made annually since 
•See Educational Systems^. 237, and the Cambridge Calendar. 
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June 28th, 1821. In the course of the debate the grant 
Was objected to on the ground that Dissenters were 
excluded from the Universities, and Mr. Ewart, a stalwart- 
educationalist, declared that had they been admitted he 
Would have wished to have seen a far larger grant. In 
the next year a Bill providing for the admission of 
Dissenters passed the Commons, but was wrecked in the 
Lords. 

Public opinion was allowed sixteen years in which 
to ripen, and at last in 1850 the Crown appointed two 
Royal Commissioners to inquire into the conditions of the 
Universities. Inquiry was resented with a vigour worthy 
of the City companies, and the Commission was compared 
with the unhallowed attempt of King James II. to restore 
Oxford to her pristine faith. Hampered as the Com 
rnissioners were, the facts of the case and the prevalent 
abuses appeared in the Reports of 1852, and Oxford 
received in 1854, and Cambridge in 1856, their first 
revivifying Acts. “ The constitutions were reformed; 
the Hebdomadal Council and the Council of the Senate 
were to be elected in certain proportions from Heads of 
Houses, Professors and other Doctors and Masters of 
Arts. The Cambridge veto was abolished ; Convocation 
and the Senate were reformed. Oxford Congregation, the 
body of resident Doctors and Masters, was now constituted, 
although the Ancient House of Congregation, which 
grants degrees and appoints examiners, was, perhaps 
accidentally, still left in existence. Oaths and Declarations 
were abolished for all degrees at Cambridge except in 
Divinity, but no graduate could become a member of the 
Senate without declaring himself a member of the 
Established Church. At Oxford these tests were removed 
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from Matriculation and the Bachelors’ Degrees, except 
in Divinity; for the M.A. and all Doctors’ degrees they 
were retained.”* Both Universities and Colleges were 
given power of internal reform, subject to the approval of 
the Crown and Council, and large possibilities of develop¬ 
ment were possible. The advance made was certainly 
insufficient, and a great struggle in and out of Parliament 
for complete freedom led up to the Universities Tests 
Act, 1871. This Act recited that “ it is expedient that 
the benefits of the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Durham, and of the colleges and halls now subsisting 
therein, as places of religion and learning, should be 
rendered freely accessible to the nation ; and whereas by 
means of divers restrictions, tests, and disabilities, many 
of Her Majesty’s subjects are debarred from the full enjoy¬ 
ment of the same.” The necessity of free access to the 
Universities was at last recognised, and the mediaeval 
position restored. The Act declared that persons taking 
lay academical degrees, or holding lay academical or 
collegiate offices, should not be required to subscribe any 
formulary of faith, or to conform to any religious observ¬ 
ance, or to attend or to abstain from attending any form 
of public worship, or to belong to any specified Church 
or sect or denomination. The Act did not affect the 
existing position of the Divinity degrees, nor did it inter¬ 
fere with any lawfully established system of religious in¬ 
struction, worship and discipline, and it directed the 
governing bodies of the colleges to provide sufficient 
religious instruction for all members in statu pupillari be¬ 
longing to the Established Church. But no person was 
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to be required to attend any College or University lecture 
to which he, if he were of full age, or if he were not of 
full age, his parent or guardian should object on religious 
grounds. In effect, while throwing open fellowships to 
all denominations, it secured through the medium of 
college offices a certain number of fellowships for profess¬ 
ing members of the Established Church. But while the 
great Universities were thus made freely accessible to the 
nation, and while an Act of 1877 regulated in a more 
equitable manner the financial relationship of the Uni¬ 
versities with their respective Colleges, nothing was done 
to fetter the University freedom to develop its educa¬ 
tional functions in its own way. It was felt that educa¬ 
tional liberalism was in the air, and that elasticity in 
matters of education would be checked by State interfer¬ 
ence. The rapid development in efficiency of both Uni¬ 
versities in the face of acute and growing financial difficul¬ 
ties has more than justified this policy. Oxford and 
Cambridge, by a continuous and wise policy dating from 
a s early as 1856, have made themselves the natural 
sources of educational inspiration, though there arc still 
some Educationalists who doubt whether Oxford’s notable 
action in abolishing, on 9th February, 1904, compulsory 
( - j reek was wise. Such thinkers urge that neither Oxford 
n or Cambridge ought to compete with the younger 
Universities, but should rather preserve a peculiar type 

of culture. 

As we have seen, it was on February nth, 1858, that 
Oxford, for the first time, held its middle-class examina¬ 
tion throughout the country. It was the birthday of the 
new education. Cambridge threw in its lot with the new 
movement, and joint examinations were held, Oxfdrd 
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even granted a degree—that of Associate in Arts—to the 
advanced candidates.* In 1863 the Cambridge Syndi¬ 
cate extended the examination to girls, and from 1870 
they weie placed with both Universities on the same 
footing as boys. A junior or preliminary examination 
was subsequently added to the certificate examination. 
The popularity of these local examinations is great. In 
1901 more than 24,000 candidates took the papers, and 
more than 16,000 passed.! The Universities in other 
ways brought themselves into contact with the secondary 
system. In the schemes for endowed schools, made in 
pursuance of the Endowed Schools Act, 1869, and the 
Amending Acts, annual examinations are made an essen¬ 
tial test of the curriculum. In order to provide an 
efficient examining body that would meet the needs of 
these schools, a Joint Board of the Universities was 
formed in 1873, and it was arranged that the certificates 
of this Board should exempt undergraduates from the 
first University examination. In 1878 girls were 
admitted to this examination — a very necessary provision, 
in view of the number of endowed girls’ schools governed 
by scheme. 

In 1873 a further development took place, with 
the establishment by the University of Cambridge 
of the University Extension system. In 1878 this 
work was placed under the control of the Local 
Examinations Syndicate. In 1876 a London society 
for the extension of University teaching was formed, 
and two years later Oxford followed suit. Cam¬ 
bridge has realized the possibility of University 
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Extension development by recognising a three-year course 
in substitution for one year in residence, thus making it 
possible for the Cambridge degree to be taken with two 
years’ residence instead of three. Moreover, the strength 
of the Extension movement has now been well tested by 
the foundation of colleges based on this system. The 
University Extension is rapidly developing in connexion 
both with the elder Universities and recent foundations, 
but it has. not, as yet, fully obtained its place in an 
organized system of education. That there is ample room 
for it in that system is universally admitted. As we 
have already seen, under the Board of Education Act, 
r899, the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, by 
their ample representation on the Consultative Com¬ 
mittee, are brought into still closer contact with the 
secondary system, especially by means of examinations, 
and by the formation of the Register of Teachers. The 
fact that both Universities are now devoting special 
efforts to the training of teachers will be a further factor 
between the highest and what is known as higher educa¬ 
tion. 

The great work of knitting together all forms of 
higher education has, moreover, received an immense 
impulse by the development throughout the country of 
University colleges, offering a complete education to 
both men and women, and by the formation since 1873 
of the special women’s colleges at Cambridge and 
Oxfoul. Durham University, long designed, but not 
founded until 1832, has since that date done .much 
foi higher education and theological training in the 
North of England. Four years later the examining 
University of London came in**o existence, and it has 
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done good, if not very inspiring work, for the great 
Metropolis. Its matriculation examination has long 
been considered a satisfactory close to a secondary 
elucation, while the standard of its degrees has been 
kept high. Since 1900 various University Colleges and 
institutions, such as King’s College, University College, 
Bedford College, the City and Guilds Institute, and 
others, have become Schools of the University, and 
to-da), whether in respect of its strictly University 
system, its University extension system, or its examina¬ 
tion of st hools system, it ranks worthily in effort with 
the elder Universities. The North of England in, so to 
speak, its industrial capacity, is now fully equipped with 
the means of higher education. The Victoria University 
of Manchester was incorporated in 1880 as the successor 
of Owens College—a College of the University type 
founded in 1851. University College, Liverpool, and 
Yorkshire College, Leeds, were admitted in 1884 and 
1887 respectively to the Victoria University, but these 
Colleges have now' grown into such local importance that 
the union has been dissolved, and to-day we have, instead 
of the Victoria University, the Universities of Liverpool, 
Manchester, and Yorkshire. These Universities are 
endeavouring with much success to follow the modern 
liberal policy and ideals of Oxford and Cambridge, and 
will therefore play a great part in binding together the 
secondary and the University system of the country. 
The same may be said of the University of Birmingham, 
which in 1900 succeeded Mason College, founded in 1880, 
This is the onh University with a faculty of commerce, 
and it alone among these bodies is in part rate- 
supported. University^ work is also being carried on 
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by University Colleges at Bristol, Sheffield, and 
Nottingham, as well as by the important University of 
ales referred to in the chapter on Wales/ Moreover 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge have, during 
the last quarter of a century, steadily developed a co¬ 
ordinating system of affiliation to all the most noteworthy 
universities, colleges, and institutions in the empire. 
The Educational Endowments founded by Mr, Rhodes, 
at Oxford, are one aspect of this movement. 

We therefore see that the national, indeed the Imperial, 
education system is not wanting in its University aspect. 
I he various Universities, ancient and modern, can supply 
every possible variation of need, and can combine things 
local and peculiar with things universal and general. 
1 he machinery of national education is, so to speak, on 
the ground. We have now a universal compulsory free 
system of elementary education, and this is dove-tailed 
into a rich secondary system, which, in its turn, is dove¬ 
tailed into a poor, but efficient, University system. But 
the machine is not yet finally fitted together, is not yet 
in permanent work. All that has been done as yet has 
been experiment. The time has come when the great 
engines must take up their tireless course and turn, year 
in, year out, the raw product of humanity into men and 
women. A great national educational system is a factory 
of souls. England has been great in the past, in spite of 
intolerance, in spite of the Godless desolation of her cities, 
nnd the intolerable dulness of her villages. The Alde- 
burgh of Mr. George Crabbe, and the London of, Mr. 
brands Place, make the greatness of England an in¬ 
soluble mystery; nor does the # mystery grow clear when we 
study the York of Mr. Seebohm JLowntree, the London 
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of Mr. Charles Booth, or the records of the assize towns. 
But this, at least, we know, that the combination of races 
which make up this race has enabled it to be great, 
despite the rule of Ignorance and the horrors of her court. 
YV e cannot know what we shall be, but tne infinite possi¬ 
bilities of the future are not altogether hidden from sight 
when we lift our hearts from the dust and turmoil to a 
period that now seems not remote, when it will be pos¬ 
sible for every child to be so educated that it will be given 
the opportunity of completely realizing the noblest poten¬ 
tialities of its nature. There will then, at any rate, be 
fewer laws made and broken. 


i 





THE END. 
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